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LAW MILLS GRIND IN 44 STATES 


Stocks Rise as Sales Ease; 


Street Sees Fall Upturn 


NEW YORK.—Shares of automotive industry companies 
continued in the second week of May to push ahead on the 
New York Stock Exchange in the face of a seasonal slacken- 
ing in operations. Price averages established gains for the 
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Sparks 


Royal Flush for Buick 
Hufstader Talks 
Now the Junior Midgets 
Knudsen’s “If I Were 21” 


or 


By 
Chris Sinsabaugh 
| 














“FROM October through March 
Buick factory sales totaled 104,065 
wits” said Bill Hufstader (right) 
«she looked at his little black book. 


EVERAL things had been con- 
tributory causes for the genial- 
ity displayed by Bill Hufstader as 
be pulled from the upper right 
hand pocket of his vest the little 
black book that answers most of 
the questions asked Buick’s gen- 
tal sales manager as to Buick’s 
wsiness this year. The broadest 
gin came when, thumbing the lit- 
lle black book, he produced docu- 
mentary evidence on his dealers’ 
erations from January through 
April which showed that all four 
months were black ones for the 
dealer body as a whole, while in 
the same four months a year ago 

wo of them were red. 

* * * 

GOING RETAIL on me with his 
, [ondary grin, he told me of the 
| |&edbox information he had re- 
, {lived that the king and queen of 
| fngland, on the ocean now en 
tute to this continent, had se- 
keted for their use while in this 
‘untry two Buicks, which led me 
surmise that their Royalties, in 
the way of light reading on their 
a voyage may be studying the 
Buick instruction book on the way 
Wer. And the twinkle of gladness 
N his eyes was brought about by 
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€ repeat order for Buicks from | 


¢ Duke of Windsor, which just 


about mi : ; 
Buick. akes a royal flush foi 


BILL DUG deeper into the little 
ck book and told me that Buick 
galers currently are doing from 
oy to five times the volume they 
tid four and five years back with 
‘Pproximately the same number 
"dealers, and with substantially 
creased profit for each. He had 
‘ures to show that in 1938 the 
(Continued on Page 20, Col. 2) 
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fourth consecutive week. 

Although Wall Street is looking 
for further contraction in automo- 
tive production over the near term, 
the expectation is that the earlier 
automobile shows this fall will 
make for a good last four months 
at least. In other words, the ex- 
pectation still is that 1939 as a 
whole will be a favorable year for 
the industry, particularly when 
compared with 1938. 

Here is how one market com- 
mentator put it: 

“Strength in leading motor 
shares drove home the point to 
bear on these issues that while 
automobile production may have 
passed its peak, and probably will 
taper off further until new model 
preparations bring new demands 
to industries furnishing materials, 
these shares still are reasonably 
priced on earnings and yields. 
There has been much pessimism 
over the motor outlook for the 
months ahead, but these shares 
have not been willing to concede 
that earning power is headed for 
any drastic decline.” 

A sufficient number of automo- 
tive companies now have reported 
first quarter earnings to give a 
good line on how profits for the 
period compared with a year ago. 
Forty-five companies, excluding 
tire and rubber firms which as a 
rule report only for six months 
period, had combined net income 
for the first three months of 
1939 of $78,868,000, comparing 
with a net of only $4,328,000 in 
the like 1938 period. : 

Eight car and truck companies 
accounted for $65,613,000 of the 
total, as against their combined 
earnings a year ago of $6,560,000. 
Thirty-seven parts and accessory 
companies had an aggregate net 

(See “STOCKS RISE” Page 23) 
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FTC Orders Firm 
To Cease Price 


Discriminations 


WASHINGTON. — The _ federal 
trade commission late this week 
formally ordered the United States 
Rubber Co. and one of its sub- 
sidiaries, U. S. Tire Dealers Corp., 
to discontinue price discrimina- 
tions and payment of special com- 
missions in violation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act in the sale of 
tires and tubes. It was charged 
that certain mail order and chain 
store organizations and oil com- 


30th Birthday 


The Top Ten 
PASSENGER CARS 
First Ten in Registrations as 
Reported in AN Today: 
1939 


Pos. Make 


1—154,163 Chev. 
2—118,625 Ford 
3— 94,931 Plym. 
4— 51,482 Buick 


116,962— 1 
105,408— 2 
59,425— 3 
38,010— 4 
5— 50,222 Dodge 26,548— 5 
6— 37,678 Pontiac 24,735— 6 
I— 35,130 Olds. 22,998— 7 
8— 18,321 Chrysler 12,312— 8 
9— 14,299 Mercury “ 
10— 13,627 Nash 
Total All Makes 
654,705 473,149 


For complete standing of all 
makes, see page 17, this issue. 





panies had been beneficiaries of 
the practices now forbidden. 
Among those alleged to have 
been favored in price discrimina- 
tion are Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Atlas Supply Co., Western Auto 
Supply Co., Western Auto Supply 
Agency of Los Angeles, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., American Oil Co., 
Pan-American Petroleum Corp., 
and Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 


of Graham 


Feted in Series of Parties 


DETROIT — “Celebrating 30 
years of engineering leadership” 
has become the theme at Graham- 
Paige Motors Corp. for a series of 
birthday parties, the first of which 
was held last week when more than 
100 distributors and dealers from 
the east and mid-west honored the 
factory organization at an all-day 
party which ended with a drive- 
away of 170 new cars. 

So successful was the first affair 
that others have been scheduled for 
members of the retail organization 
in other parts of the country. 

Taking the production of the 
first Paige car in 1909 as its cue, 
the retail organization has become 
anniversary conscious, and in all 
showrooms throughout the country 


there will shortly appear attractive 
purple and gold posters showing 
the 1909 and 1939 cars on medal- 
lions, with the slogen “Celebrating 
30 Years of Engineering Leader- 
ship.” 

A special rotogravure edition of 
the Supercharger News, Graham’s 
house organ, has been issued com- 
memorating the anniversary; and 
featured in the factory’s reception 
room, with correctly costumed wax 
figures in the seat, is one of the 
first 1909 models built by the com- 
pany. The price tag shows a price 
of $875 with windshield and top 
extra, bringing the total to $965, 
the price of the 1939 four-door 
sedan. 

(See GRAHAM Page 21) 





EIGHT MEN who worked on the 1909 Paige shown here, and who also helped build the 1939 model Graham, held an 


impromptu reunion in the factory yard last week as the old car was paraded as 
dealers in the Graham plant. From left to right are Charles F. Huntoon, 
B. Rosenau, general foreman of the final test department; 
charge of surplus stores; George H. Petersen (at the wheel), factory manager; J. W. 


Bailey, car assembly; and George Sirrine, in charge of car shipments. 


Part of the birthday party held by 


chief of Graham’s private police force; Fred 
Homer Borck, experimental driver; > : 


Jesse H. Monshor, in 
Mitchell, chief inspector; Bruce 


Automotive Bills 


Jam Dockets as 
Sessions Near End 


‘Below Cost’ Laws Hold; 
Labor Treatment Seen 
Conservative 


By Bethune Jones 
Staff Correspondent 


NEW YORK.—As the na- 
tionwide 1939 state legislative 
derby enters the home stretch, 
several trends of automotive 
significance already are ap- 
parent while others still hanging 
fire draw increasing attention. 
More than half of this year’s 44 
state legislatures have passed the 
finish line, with most of the others 
now in the final lap. 

Analyzing action of automotive 
concern thus far, observers here 
see: Definitely conservative treat- 
ment of the labor issue; extension 
of laws banning sales below cost; 
fair trade situation unchanged; 
threatened state trademark regis- 
tration laws halted; widespread in- 
terest but no action on compulsory 
insurance; more financial respon- 
sibility laws; some traffic law uni- 
fication progress; compulsory in- 
spection bills blocked by cost; no 
widespread support for dealer li- 
censing; progress by bills to curb 
resale of stolen and defective used 
cars; new measures on equipment 
standards; broadened adoption of 
deferred registration; and waning 

(See LEGISLATIVE Page 12) 


Makers Draw 


Space for N.Y. 
Automobile Show 


DETROIT.—Drawing for space 
at the 1940 national automobile 
show was held today at the office 
of the Automobile Manufacturers 
Assn., with the following passen- 
ger cars and commercial vehicles 
participating: 

Passenger Cars: Buick, Cadillac, 
Chevrolet, Chrysler, De Soto, 
Dodge, Graham - Paige, Hudson, 
LaSalle, Nash, Oldsmobile, Pack- 
ard, Plymouth, Pontiac, Stude- 
baker and Willys-Overland. 

Commercial Cars: Chevrolet, 
Dodge, Federal, Hudson, Mack, 
Plymouth, Pontiac, Studebaker 
and White. 

Diagrams showing space avail- 
able for trailers, parts, accessories, 
shop equipment, diesel and gaso- 
line engines, are now being dis- 
tributed to the trade. 

Canvass among members indi- 
cates that although the’ show will 
be somewhat earlier than last 
year, it is expected that all the 
makers will have their new mod- 
els in time for the national ex- 
hibit. 


Withrow Report Held U Pp 


WASHINGTON. —It has been ex 
pected that the Withrow report of the 
FTC's investigation of the automobile 
industry’s operations would be _ re- 
leased on Thursday of this week, but 
up to Friday night it still was being 
withheld. The report is said to be most 


voluminous, something like 50,000 
| words, rumor has it, a report in which 
| both manufacturers and dealers alike 


ire intensely interested in. 
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Wisconsin Bill 


Milan Promises Support 


Of State 


MADISON, Wis. — Louis Milan, 
executive secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Automotive Trades Assn., ap- 
poaned last week before the assem- 

highway committee in favor 
of the Youngs bill, No. 591, A, 
which provides for compulsory an- 
nual inspection of passenger auto- 
mobiles. 

Milan said that voluntary tests 
osing numerous mechan- 
ical defects and estimated that 
Wisconsin had 105,000 defective 
cars or “potential death-dealing 
instruments.” 


Adolph E. Solie, Madison, and 
C. R. Dineen, Milwaukee, indorsed 
an amendment exempting vehicles 
under supervision of the public 
service commission. No one ap- 
peared against the bill. 

Introduced in the assembly by 
the committee on state affairs was 
a bill transferring a large portion 
of the state banking commission’s 
regulation and control of financial 
agencies to the secretary of state. 
Among the duties which the meas- 
ure would transfer is the licensing 
and regulation of motor vehicle 
dealers and salesmen and automo- 
bile finance companies. 

The Yindra and Rice bills, No. 4, 
S and 24, A, respectively, designed 
to prevent diversion of state high- 
way funds to general state uses 
were favored before the legislative 
joint finance committee by the 
authors of the measures and 
spokesmen for associations con- 
nected with use of the highways. 





PRESIDENT A. 


in Detroit. 
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MERCHANDISING DISCUSSIONS spiced Hudson’s 30th anniversary program 
at Detroit. Left to right are W. A. James, advertising and merchandising man- 
ager, B. E. Jamieson of Jamieson Brothers, Toledo distributors, and A. Hood, 


treasurer of the Hudson Motor Car Co. 





ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM at Hudson’s 30th Anniversary banquet was a 
feature of the Detroit meeting. Left to right are Roy W. Kraft, vice president, 
D. Chapin jr., Guy 
French, Inc., Hudson advertising counsel. 


Toledo Trust Co., Roy 


E. BARIT (center) of the Hudson Motor Car Co., relaxes 
with a few of his guests at Hudson’s 30th Anniversary banquet held this week 
The event climaxed a presentation of the company’s merchandis- 
lans, with President Barit addressing dealers and salesmen in similar 
gs in 18 U. S. cities over a time-zoned national telephone hook-up. Left 
to right—Stuart G. Baits, first vice president and assistant general manager of 
Hudson, and president of Hudson Motors of Canada, 
director; Pres. Barit; G. G. Behn, former chief engineer of Hudson. 


Dealer Group 


The assembly measure has al- 
ready been passed by that body 
and is awaiting action by the 
senate. 

Introduced in the assembly last 
week by the committee on elections 
at the request of the Wisconsin 
Automotive Trades Assn. is bill No. 
818, A, relating to filing chattel 
mortgages on and conditional sales 
contracts for the sale of motor 
vehicles required to be registered 
under the provisions of section 
85.01. 

The measure provides that on or 
before Jan. 1, 1940, each register 
of deeds deliver all chattel mort- 
gages on and conditional sales 
contracts for the sale of motor 
vehicles to the secretary of state 
and that the latter shall there- 
after be the custodian of the same. 

Also introduced is the Balzer 
bill, No. 826, A, which authorizes 
municipalities to impose a license 
tax on chain stores. The Westfahl 
bill, No. 828, A, provides for a flat 
license fee of $8 per year for auto- 
mobiles regardless of weight. 


New LOF Product 
TOLEDO. — A new structural 
glass product known as “glastone” 
has been developed by the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, and is 
expected to be important in its in- 
fluence on architectural trends. 


Vitrolite structural glass is bonded 
to haydite, a light and strong con- 
crete, to form the new product. 


Ltd.; C. K. Chapin, 


C. Smith of Brooke, Smith & 


























of the company’s total volume to 40 


year, Black said. 


dustry have been ordered printed 
and will be taken up in the Colo- 
rado legislature during the week. 


relates to the service and use tax 
on purchases which involve trade- 


man trades in an automobile worth 
$500 on a car worth $1,000 the tax 
must be figured on the full $1,000 
involved. Hornbaker said his bill 
is to strengthen the court decision. 


is by Rep. James E. Griffith to do 
away with the present system of 
tax refunds on motor fuel used for 
purposes other than to propel ve- |. 
hicles over highways. The bill pro- 
vides that fuel sold for such pur- 
poses would be given a distinctive 
color and could be bought tax free, 
thereby doing away with the pres- 
ent refund setup. 


service tax law will also come up 
shortly for action. The act, which 
places a 2 percent tax on service 
charges, expires July 1. It is ex- 
pected that the tax will be ex- 
tended for at least another year. 


hart, vice-president of General 
Motors Acceptance Corp., was one 
of several directors ele¢ted by the 
National Better Business Bureau 
at 
meeting. 


Black Reelected 
White President 
For Fifth Time 


CLEVELAND.—Robert F. Black 
was re-elected president of the 
White Motor Co. for the fifth con- 
secutive time at the annual meeting 
of directors held 
in Cleveland last 
week. 

At a previous 
meeting of stock- 
holders, all White 
directors were re- 
elected. The board 
consists of Black, 
Fred H. Chapin, 
W. King White, 
David L. Johnson, 
W. A. McAfee, E. 
J. Quintal, Otis A. 
Glazebrook, Jr., 
W. S. Searles and John H. Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Officers re-elected in addition to 
Black were J. N. Bauman, vice 
president in charge of sales; F. T. 
Macrae, Jr., vice president in charge 
of manufacturing; W. S. Searles, 
secretary; Robert C. Lee, treasurer; 
H. P. Thornton, Comptroller; Paul 
H. Rice, assistant secretary, and W. 
F. Merritt, assistant treasurer. 

White’s new quarter-of-a-million- 
dollar production line devoted exclu- 
sively to the manufacture of White 
Horses, the new air-cooled home- 
to-home delivery truck, is operating 
at capacity to meet the largest 
volume of advance orders ever 
placed for a new White truck, Black 
said. A new long wheelbase model, 
especially designed for department 
stores, laundries and dry cleaners 
will go into production May 15. 

As a result of the introduction 
of the White Horse, new dealers 
are being signed up at the rate of 
50 a week. A total of at least 1,000 
new White dealers are expected to 
be added this year, chiefly from 
among passenger car dealers who 
are adding the White Horse be- 
cause of its market among bakeries, 
dairies, department stores, laundries, 
dry cleaners and similar types of 
business. 

White’s sales in the heavy duty 
truck field increased from 17 percent 








R. F. Black 


percent in the first quarter of this 


Colo. Bill Aids 
Pyramiding of 
Trade-in Taxes 


DENVER.—A number of bills of 
interest to the automobile in- 


One bill by Rep. J. E. Hornbaker 


ins as part of the purchase price. 
The courts have ruled that if a 


Still another bill ordered printed 


The matter of extending the 


Benkhart Named Director 
NEW YORK.—George F. Benk- 


its recent fourteenth annual 
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Seeks Compulsory Car Inspection 





OTTO BIRKLAND, Erie, Pa., and Bob White, Columbus, 0O., 
cuss the breakfast menu across the table while Karl Wasserman of Portsmouth 
O., watches the camera and C. N. Smith, of Marietta, 








distributors, gis. 


looks suspicious, 





GEORGE PETERSEN, factory manager (right), was one of those honored 


at the Graham 


30th anniversary luncheon as having worked on the No. ! 


car the factory produced 30 years ago. Beside him is Merle Lentz, who ha 
been with the Grahams since the days when Graham was in the glass busines: 


500 Gather for Celebration 
Of Hudson 30th Birthday 


DETROIT.—More than 500 
Hudson distributors, dealers and 
retail salesmen from all over the 
state and nearby states, gathered 
here last Monday to celebrate the 
thirtieth anniversary of the Hudson 
Motor Car Co. and to hear plans in- 
augurating an aggressive merchan- 
dising era. 

Climaxing the business session at 
the Statler hotel, President A. E. 
Barit spoke over a national tele- 
phone hook-up linking 17 U.S. cities 
to the Detroit meeting, and after- 
wards was host at an anniversary 
banquet in Detroit as well as all 17 
meeting cities. 

In his anniversary message Barit 
said in part: “Hudson goes into its 
thirty-first year in a very favorable 
position, with plants occupying over 
3,000,000 feet of floor space and 
facilities for manufacturing as large 
a proportion of the completed car 
as any other automobile company. 
The company’s present cash balance 
is approximately seven and a half 
millions, putting it in position to do 


N. Y. Passes Act 
Outlawing Stolen. 


Defective Cars 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Legislation re- 
quiring registration with the state 
motor vehicle commissioner of 
used cars brought from other 
states to be sold in New York state 
was passed by the state senate 





here Apr. 24 and sent to Gav 


Lehman for signature. 


The bill is designed to protect | 
purchasers from buying stolen or | 


mechanically defective cars and to 
safeguard dealers from “hot” cars 
dumped into the New York market 
by automobile theft rings oper- 
ating out of other states. The bill’s 
provisions excepts out-of-state cars 
which are used for a trade-in on 
new or used cars purchased in thic 
state. 





everything necessary for further and 
greater progress. 

“The used car is one of the 
greatest advantages the automobile 
industry possesses. The value of al 
cars, two years old and over, on ow 
highways today is conservatively e 
timated at more than five billion 
dollars. Every dollar of that is ea 
marked for the automobile dealer 
because once invested in a car thal 
money stays in the automobile bus: 
ness. It represents a vast prepaii 
down payment which is not avail 
able to any other industry. 

“It has always been Hudson: 
policy to give liberal support to sell: 
ing outlets. As evidence of the com 
tinuation of this policy, selling ¢ 
forts of Hudson dealers this spring 
are being supported by the largest 
advertising budget in three years. I 
is Hudson’s intention to carry for 
ward with a most aggressive mer 
chandising campaign. 

“Opportunities for progress and 
accomplishment were never greattt 
than now. The greatest field of op 
portunity is that of salesmanship. 
and the greatest opportunity of # 


belongs to the retail automobil 
salesman. The retail salesman 1s 
spark plug of business and 1s Nl 


only selling in a year of the worlds 
greatest motor traffic—to and from 
the two World’s Fairs—but is alse 
selling at a time when good wot 
stands out and is certain to 
recognized.” 





Willys Export Names 


New Representative _ 

TOLEDO.—Louis J. Skinitzer 
|who for the past five years hé 
represented the Chrysler Corp. ® 
special export assignments has 
| signed his position to join willy 
'export staff it is announced : 
| Ralph J. Archer, general manag 
of Willys Export Corp. 7 

Skinitzero, who already has * 
sumed his new duties at Wills 
Overland, will depart early ™ 
May to take up the position © 
special representative I 
Caribbean. 
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Increased Sales Outlets 
No Assurance of Volume) Big Sales Gain 


to Automotive News : 
mICAGO.—That overcrowding 
of dealer outlets is not the answer 
intensified sales results, but on 
ee contrary may produce exactly 
the opposite effect, is the con- 
dusion of the Chicago Automobile 
trade Assn., which has just com- 
ted and released an analysis of 
retail outlets and new car reg- 
istrations for 1938. 
The survey was made among 
members of the association in the 
k County area and is one of 
, series of studies being made by 
this group to determine actual 
conditions among retailers. — In 
making the study the conclusions 
ee een 


(hampion Makes 
90.88 Miles a Gallon 
On Coast Test Run 


WASHINGTON.—Certified by 
the Contest Board of the Ameri- 
aan Automobile Assn., results of 
the Gilmore-Studebaker economy 
nm from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco and return have been 
released. 


The round trip of 808.9 miles 
was made in a Champion, Stude- 
baker’s newest car. The net run- 
ning time was 21 hours 57 min- 
utes at an average speed of 36.85 
miles per hour. On 26.2 gallons 
of gasoline the car, carrying four 
persons, averaged 30.88 miles per 
gillon of gasoline. One-third 

of oil was used, equivalent 
to 2,425 miles of driving. — 

Gilmore Red Lion gasoline and 
Gilmore Lion Head SAE 10 motor 
oil were used. The run was un- 
der supervision of Art Pillsbury, 
of the AAA Contest Board. 


Cad. LaSalle Sales 
to Date Exceed 


Entire °38 Volume 


DETROIT.—Customer deliveries 
of 1939 Cadillac-LaSalle next week 
will pass the volume for all of last 
year, General Sales Manager D. E. 

ns announced Saturday. 

“Accumulative sales figures of 
the 1989 models to date would 
sem to assure us of the fourth 
best year in our 37-year history, 
topped only by 1928, 1929 and 
1987,” Mr. Ahrens said. “With the 
passing of our 1938 mark, we will 
be well ahead of 26,000 cars by 
June 1.” 

Volume for all of the 1938 series 
was 24,950. Other 1 to May 1 cus- 
tomer deliveries of 1939 cars to- 
talled 23,979, a 32.5 per cent in- 
crease over the same period of a 
year ago, 


Truck Bill Advanced 


CONCORD, N. H.—(UTPS)—House 
Bill No, 205, which would increase to 
00 pounds the maximum gross 
Weight of certain motor vehicles that 
may be operated on this state's high- 
Ways, has been approved by the House 
of the State Legislature. 





were based solely upon the num- 
ber of dealers involved and the 
number of cars sold. No consid- 
eration was given to the size of 
dealership or the personalities or 
individualities of the dealers in- 
volved. 

The comparison on a percentage 
basis follows in detailed form by 
makes of cars: 


% % New 

Outlets Car Reg- 

end of istrations 
Make Car 1938 1938 
Co re 4.9 11.6 
Cad.-LaSalle .. 1.8 2.2 
Chevrolet ..... 7.8 he 
GHIVBICr visees 5.3 2.7 
DO BOO svccess 6.1 2.9 
ee 6.2 ‘ta 
ee 9.3 15.3 
SSPMUENTA iss s s Let 2 
i 4.0 1.6 
Hupmobile .... 9 “ 

ECG. ss stess 6 .03 

Lin.-Zephyr ... 4.9 1.2 
Mercury ...... ae 3 
Nash-LaFayette. 5.2 2.3 
Oldsmobile .... 5.2 5.8 
POCHOIG ....... 2.4 4.5 
Plymouth ..... iy 15.0 
POHGBC ....4.. 6.1 6.7 
Studebaker .... 3.6 2.3 
Willys-Overland 4.1 oO 


Hudson Sales 
Top °38 by 40% 
As April Closes 


DETROIT.—Retail sales of Hud- 
son cars in United States for the 
week ending Apr. 29 were 40 per- 
cent greater than for the same 
week a year ago, and constituted 
the best week so far this year, 
according to George H. Pratt, gen- 
eral sales manager. 

Gains were reported in prac- 
tically every large city over the 
country, Pratt declared. “In De- 
troit, for example, long regarded 
as the barometer of the industry, 
Hudson sales registered a gain of 
200 percent over April last year 
compared with an industry gain 
of only 130 percent,” Pratt de- 
clared. 

Other cities cited as examples of 
April gains this year over last 
were: Chicago and Cook county, 
90 percent; Washington, D. C., 62 
percent, and Toledo, with a gain 
of 244 percent compared with the 
industry’s 54 percent. 

“The upturn that first made it- 
self noticeable in March,” said 
Pratt, “has continued at an ac- 
celerated pace over the sales level 
of a year ago. Hudson feels as- 
sured of continued increases be- 
cause our latest day-to-day re- 
ports show outstanding accomp- 
lishments both retail organizations 
and individual salesmen in a 
number of important cities and 
territories.” 





AN’s Almanac, published once a year, 
is considered THE reference book 
wherever automotive information is 
desired. 











VETERAN DISTRIBUTOR, L 
illwaukee, Nash distributor for Wisconsin and 


D. 


Y Nash’s general sales manager, W. A 
nove this week. ee than 200 dealers, distributors, 
Officials were present at the event. 
of advertising and merchandising; 


Nash fact 
N. actory 
Work director 


S_ Manager; 


Arnold, W. F. Armstrong, 


executive 
western sales manager, and George 


Frint, president of the Nash-Frint Co., 


upper Michigan, is congratu- 
Blees, on his huge expansion 
field representatives and 
Left to right, A. R. Boscow, 
Blees; R. A. DeVlieg, general 
vice-president; Frint; O. L. 
Walrath, western regional manager. 


A. 


Dodge Reports 


In Many Sections 


DETROIT. — Wayne County’s 
new car registrations for March— 
in which all makes of cars show a 
gain of 110 percent over March, 
1938—recorded an increase of 424 
percent for Dodge cars, according 
to a statement made by Chas. E. 
Sering, manager of the Detroit re- 
gion of the Dodge organization. 

Of additional interest is the 
information that the substantial 
rise in local Dodge registrations 
is paralleled by sizeable gains in 
other sections of the country for 
which statistics are available at 
this time. 

For instance, in Dallas, Tex., 
where March, 1939, registrations 
of all cars increased 35 percent 
over March, 1938, Dodge recorded 
a gain of 310 percent. Denver, 
Colo., where all makes chalked up 
a March registration increase of 
39 percent, Dodge shows one of 
199 percent. In Akron (Summit 
County) all makes scored an in- 
crease of 104 percent, while Dodge 
shows a gain of 197 percent. In 
Seattle (King County), the gain 
for all makes is 61.5 percent, and 
for Dodge 193 percent. In Buffalo 
(Erie County) the gain for all 
makes is 54 percent, while that 
for Dodge is 177 percent. 

“Taking the average of 21 sec- 
tions which were available for 
analysis,” says Sering, “I find that 
whereas all makes combined show 
a March, 1939, over March, 1938, 
average registration gain of 47 
percent, the gain average for 
Dodge alone is nearly three times 
as much—or 140 percent.” 


New Car Sales 
In Canada Down 


15% During Mar. 


MONTREAL. — Automobile 
sales in Canada fell off 15.2 per- 
cent in March according to the 
report of the Canadian Automo- 
tive Trade on new passenger car 
registrations in eastern Canada. 
Bad driving conditions in rural 
and urban districts discouraged 
purchases. Total sales for the 
first quarter of the year were 21.4 
percent under 1938. 

New Passenger Car Registra- 
tions, in eastern Canada, leading 
models are: 


Mar. Mar. to date 

1939 1938 1939 1938 
Chevrolet .... 972 1,129 2,249 2,665 
Ford 874 1416 2,133 4,056 
Dodge sans 805 850 1,813 2,110 
Plymouth 734 953 : 2,016 
Pontiac .. 370 387 816 951 
Oldsmobile.... 233 225 568 588 
Mcl. Buick 213 285 555 785 
Chrysler 202 206 524 621 
Mercury keh 538 eae 
Nash-Laf. 160 171 384 426 








4,763 5,622 11,177 14,218 


N. Y. ‘Below Cost’ Bill 


Sent to Governor 
ALBANY, N. Y.—An assembly 
approved bill prohibiting sale of 
merchandise below cost was 
passed by the state senate here 
May 10 and sent to Governor Leh- 
man for his signature or dis- 
approval. Known as the Esquirol- 
Parsons Bill, the measure provides 
that retailers must sell their prod- 
ucts at a price not less than cost 
plus of 6. percent markup to cover 
the cost of business overhead. A 
2 percent markup is allowed 
wholesalers. 

A section of the bill defining 
“unfair competition” provides “it 
is hereby declared that advertise- 
ment, offer to sell, or sale of any 
merchandise, either by retailers or 
wholesalers, at less than cost as 
defined in this article, with the 
intent, effect, or result of unfairly 
diverting trade from or otherwise 
injuring a competitor, with the re- 
sult of deceiving any purchaser, 
substantially lessening competi- 
tion, unreasonably restraining 
trade, or tending to create a mo- 
nopoly in any line of commerce, 
is an unfair method of competition 
contrary to public policy.” 
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Better Dealer 








DEALERS, ZONE and regional managers from the Midwest region who at- 
tended the May Pontiac dealers’ merchandising council in Pontiac and Detroit. 
Left to right seated are: Orren Anderson, Anderson-Buthed Pontiac Co., Enid, 


Okla.; 


L. L. Saks, Downtown Pontiac Co., St. Louis, Mo.; H. J. Klingler, Pontiac 


eneral manager; George Vigen, Vigen Motor Co., Sioux City, Ia. Standing 
cre Allen Wricht, Midwest regional manager; Harry Snelling, Central Pontiac 


Co., Houston, Tex.; D. 


Devinck and Madsen Pontiac Co., Superior 


Motor Co., Moline, Ill. 


P. Fields, zone manager, Houston; Francis Devinck, 


c., and Ray Howard, Howard 





THREE HIGH dealers from standpoint of percentage of price class of all 


Pontiac dealers who attended May 
right seated are E. 


dealer merchandising council. 
M. Stearns, Stearns Motor Sales, Midland, M 


Left to 
first; 


Robert E. Pellerin, Uncas Motors, Inc., Norwich, Conn., second; H. J. Klingler, 
general manager, and Jack Aborn, Wendel-Hall Motors, Bronx, third. Standing 
are V. A. Davison, (left) Atlantic regional manager and C. P. Simpson, general 


sales manager. 





AT THE CONFERENCE table at the 
merchandising council are Pontiac dealers (left to right) Robert E. Pellerin, 


Uncas Motors, Inc., Norwich, Conn.; 


Harry F. 
Dallas, Texas; Orren Anderson, Anderson-Buthed Pontiac 


mtiac factory during the May dealers 


Hubbard, City Pontiac, Inc., 
Co., Enid, Okla.: 


and A. B. McKee, McKee Auto Service, Inc., Washington, D. C 





Nash Factory Sales Show 


Record Gains in Quarter 


DETROIT.—Factory sales of 
new Nash cars during the first 
quarter showed the highest per- 
centage gain in the automobile in- 
dustry, and were more than triple 
the average of the industry as a 
whole, says Wall St. Journal. 

Nash’s factory sales during the 
quarter totalled 22,900 units, a 
gain of 186 percent over the same 
period of last year, while total U. 
S. automobile production increased 
57.9 percent, the authoritative 
Journal’s figures reveal. 

The Journal estimated total fac- 
tory sales of cars and trucks in 
the United States and Canada, in- 
cluding sales for export, for eight 

















automobile companies for the 
first quarter, as follows: 
First 
Quarter % 
1939 1938 Change 
*Gen. Motors.... 439,000 248,000 77.0% 
*Chrysler 268,394 122,928 118.3 
*Ford 235,000 217,000 8.3 
I 2,900 8,000 186.3 
*Studebaker 19,747 10,173 93.1 
*Hudson 4,900 15,600 45 
Packard 11,800 12,200 3.3 
*Wlys.-Overland 6,400 4,800 33.3 
*All others 37,482 29,618 26.6 
Totals 1,055,576 668,346 57.9% 
(*Includes trucks) 
This sharp increase, it was 


pointed out by W. A. Blees, gen- 
eral sales manager of Nash, has 
lifted Nash to the position of lead- 
ing independent and fourth-rank- 
ing company in the automobile in- 
dustry, both in factory sales and 
in registrations reported to date. 


GMC Truck Sales 
e . 
Up 73% in April 

DETROIT.—Truck sales to con- 
sumers in the United States b 
General Motors Truck & Geash 
during the month of April were 78 
per cent better than the same 
month last year, it was reported 
by J. P. Little, vice president di- 
recting sales. 

Making the same comparison for 
the last five months, GMC shows 
a progressive sales improvement 
over the corresponding period of a 
year ago, Little said. December 
was 11 per cent up, January 21 
per cent, February 48 per cent, 
and March 68 yer cent. 

Sales records for April were the 
best reported by the company in 
a year and a half, or since Se 
tember, 1937. Production for the 
month of April was 98 per cent 
better than in April, 1988. 
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AUTOMOTIVE One sacred pledge we make our friends here 

FY = and now. This publication, God willing and so 
D Avr [MI long as it is in our charge, will never champion 
E (pire Ay the cause of any individual or any corporation 
a aS which is not for the best interests of the automo- 
L tive industry as a whole. Nor will its columns 
E be used to spread gossip or inflame prejudice. 
© iL} It will confine itself to the wpbuilding of the 


industry it is pledged to serve, wholly through 
the dissemination of NEWS which is timely, 
authentic and of value—(AN 6-10-1933). 
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Distribution Subsidy 


was this issue of Automotive News is a special supple- 
ment dedicated to the interests of highway transporta- 
tion. It is not propaganda. To us the problems of distribution 
were brought home strongly on a recent visiit to the West 
Coast. Here, strangely enough, oranges were being offered 
for sale for prices as low as 10 dozens for a quarter. Put 
this beside 30 cents a dozen in Detroit. 

What is the answer? During the past several years, through 
various Federal relief grants, billions of dollars have been 
expended in what has been. termed an effort to “prime the 
pump.” What is a pump? Merely a device in our broad net- 
work of transportation. In our most common sense it is a 
method for forcibly transferring a liquid asset from one 
place to the other. If we may fall back on the old syllogism 
then, since the heart is a pump, a pump is a heart. 

In the case of highway transport this becomes more than 
a mere syllogism and rises to the status of a “premise.” 
Trucks have attempted to supply that stimulus to the distri- 
bution of goods at low costs which other means of transpor- 
tation have overlooked. True, they do not outrank water- 
ways from the standpoint of shipping costs, but they do excel 
in the matter of safe and rapid delivery. In their competition 
with rails they have been able to carry smaller quantities of 
goods, that can be readily consumed, at lower rates than rails 
can offer in spite of the fact that trucks require double the 
number of employes to perform the task. 

Now the trucking industry is faced with false competition 
in the form of restrictive legislation which would by edict 
bring trucks to the same level as their competitors. That is, 
by delay and dalliance they would put trucks on the same 
level as waterways or by taxation and other vexations bring 
their cost of the level of the rails. 

We have felt always that none should starve in this land of 
plenty. WPA and other amelioratives which have been ap- 
plied in recent years have won our commendation. Funda- 
mentally though, we feel that a community or a nation or an 
individual thrives only on unrestricted circulation (of blood 
in the case of an individual, of goods in the case of commun- 
ities or nations.) 

We have felt also that in priming the pump perhaps the 
government might better have spent its money in stimulating 
the freer flow of goods at lower cost which would have made 
it possible for farmers in the west to sell greater quantities 
of products to buyers in the east and vice versa. 

Trucks, privately financed, have attempted to supply this 
subsidy to producers which the government has overlooked 
in its pump-priming efforts. Are trucks and their benefac- 
tors to be deprived of this boon through the further short- 
sightedness on the part of competition and myopic legisla- 
tors? This is a question the entire automotive industry 
should answer NOW. 


The Grass and the Hay 


APIDLY we are coming into the period which farmers 
R refer to as “between the grass and the hay.” In ordinary 
parlance this would be understood as a period of inactivity, 
but in reality it is a time when every good farmer should be 
on his toes. The transition from grass to hay is rapid and hay 
on the field next fall won’t be of much value to the farmer. 
Profits in the used car lot won’t help a dealer either. 
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City Will Remove 
Many Stop Signs 
Their Multiplicity is a Peril, 
Official Tells Council 


Detroit’s multiplicity of stop 
street signs actually contributes 
to accidents rather than prevent- 
ing them, Safety Engineer M. W. 
Cochrane informed the Common 
Council Thursday. He pleaded his 
case so convincingly that he was 
given authority to remove a sub- 
stantial number of them. 

The signs to go are those at 
intersections continuously pro- 
tected by traffic signals. They will 
remain at_ intersections where 
lights operate only at certain 
hours. Contradictory traffic con- 
trol methods typified by stop signs 
and green lights, Cochrane pointed 
out, have resulted in “a fairly 
general contempt for their mean- 
ing.” 

This contempt, he said, leads to 
accidents. In 1938, Cochrane told 
the Council, five persons died and 
241 were hurt in accidents trace- 
able to motorists’ contempt for 
stop signs too promiscuously 
erected. Cochrane held the num- 
ber of accidents prevented to be 
negligible. 

* * 

I TOLD This front page story in 
YOU this morning’s Detroit 
so! Free Press starts me all 

over again on a pet 

peeve which has irked me and 
must have irked many of my 
readers, who have followed my 
one-man campaign against 90 per- 
cent of the stop-and-go lights in 
America. A friend of mine from 
Sweden told me that he was re- 
turning to his country with one 
major impression of ours. He had 
seen the New York skyscrapers, 
the Grand Canyon, Niagara Falls 
and the World’s Fair but indelibly 
engraved in his memory would be 
the millions of Americans who are 
content to stop-and-go, stop-and- 
go, and spend half of their lives 
waiting for signals od change! 


Stop-and-go signals are neces- 
sary only on main arteries in met- 
ropolitan cities and there is no 
possible excuse for them in nine 
out of 10 spots in which they ap- 
pear in smail towns and on coun- 
try roads. They would not need 
to be taken seriously were it not 
for the fact that they cause about 
half of the fatal accidents in this 
country. The average driver will 
speed up if he thinks the light is 
about to change. It is a perfectly 
natural inclination and has led to 
very serious accidents. The other 
danger, of course, lies in the 
driver who pays no attention to 
the stop-and-go light and thus 
penalizes the careful driver who 
is obeying these signals by going 
through a red light and crashing 
into the driver who has the right 
of way. 

s *¢ eA 

It has been my pet hobby that 
we should adopt for the streets 
and highways of America what 
I choose to call “ALL STOP” in- 
tersections. The operation of this 
is very simple in that you erect 
regular stop signals preceding the 
intersection so that cars from all 
directions must stop and change 
gears before proceeding. In this 
case obviously the car on the right 
hand always has the right of way 
exactly as has a ship on the port 
tack. It has been my hobby that 
these all-stop intersections should 
be marked with checker-board 
(black and white or red and 
white) signs by day and lights by 
night. Of course the signals should 
be adopted nationally. My claim 
is that that they will supplant 99 
out Of every 100 stop-and-go sig- 
nals except on main city thorough- 
fares and that they will result in 
an amazing saving of lives, limbs 
and property. 

* ” 

I certainly have no idea of at- 
tempting to pose as a traffic expert 
when I realize there are plenty of 
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The Doctor’s Dilemma 


In This Corner— 


‘Hope for Dealers ....’ 


The views expressed in this column are those of our readers. 
Anonymous contributions will not be accepted but confidence 
be observed upon request. 


Praises Editorials 

I wonder if you would be good 
enough to send me, one each, 
copies of Automotive News dated 
April 22 and April 27. While I have 
your attention, I would like to 
comment on your editorial on page 
4, of your May 6 issue, headed, 
“Price Maintenance.” When such a 
potent influence as Automotive 
News is willing to admit that the 
real problem in the automobile 
business is price maintenance and 
recommends that an effort be made 
to stabilize and maintain prices, 
then I believe that there is some 
hope for the dealers’ future. Par- 
ticularly bad is the outlook in mul- 
tiple dealer cities where stabilized 
prices have ceased to exist. 

I believe your editorial expresses 
just about the feeling of the dealers 
with whom I came in contact dur- 
ing the convention in San Fran- 
cisco. Support by your good paper 
in an effort to maintain retail 
prices is most desirable and will, 
I am sure, be well received by 
dealers everywhere. D. E. Castles, 
president West Side Buick Auto 
Co., St. Louis, NADA treasurer. 


Panacea 


_ Needless to say, I was most 
interested in reading your editorial 
in the issue of April 29, bearin 
the title, “A Sermon on Character.” 
I have had many comments on this 
editorial in the past week, both by 
dealers, bankers and other busi- 
ness men, and in all cases they 
seem to be very deeply impressed 
with your editorial. 

The situation with dealers is 
truly chaotic and the price that is 
being paid for volume is stagger- 
ing, and I am sometimes impressed 


bureaus set up to promote proper 
traffic regulations but so long as 
I have a place to shout I intend to 
call the attention of this industry 
which is most directly concerned 
to the ridiculous position in which 


the stop-and-go lights have placed 
America!—G.M:S. 





that the minds of men have gu 
topsy-turvy. 

I think the efforts you are mi 
ing to bring the dealers and fx 
tory perscnnel to their senses 
very commendable. : 

Much has been said and write 
about what the automobile int 
try needs, but in my humble jug 
ment all this great industry 1 
is a good wholesome revival of 0 
fashioned business character. L.} 
Stewart, president L. M. Stewal 
Inc., St. Louis, Chrysler and 
outh distributor. 


Registrations 


I should like to obtain a tabu 
tion showing the yearly regisU 
tion of new passenger cars, § 
makes, for each year from 1930 
1935 inclusive. . 

While this information cat ® 
worked up from figures givel 
your 1938 Almanac, I am wont 
ing if you might not have © 
information in convenient . 
which you could send — , 
Higgins, vice-president, Pitts 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 

Epiror’s Note: Tabulation 
ering period 1932 to 1937 appe 
in 1938 Almanac, page 44. 108 
tion for period 1930 to 19 
pears in the 1936 Almanac. 


g 
Coming Events 


MAY — 
22-June 8—World Automotive EX6" 
Congress (SAE)—New Yor. 
22-26; Indianapolis, May ™ 
troit, May 31-June 2; Saf 
i , June js 
— JUNE = 


5- 6—Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
vania Automotive Assn. Meetiot 
AUGUST 
7-10—Chicago Navy Pier. 


tive Accessories 
Automo OCTOBER 


12-21—London. International 
bile show. 4 
15-21-—New York. National A 


show. ‘ 
25-Nov. 11 — Milan, Italy. AU 
salon. 


3-11—Chicago. 


Automob 
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# FOR ROOMY FIVE- 
PASSENGER SEDAN— 
LESS THAN THE PRICE 
OF A COUPE OF ANY 
OTHER STANDARD-SIZE MAKE. 


WEEK | 
be SEM 


Payments are only $5 a week# 

after average down payment. 

(Taxes and insurance extra.) 

Easier to pay for than a Vetere) 

car because it costs only A 

CENT A MILE TO RUN... for 
PL ETL eal a lis 

















This type of ad- 
vertising is ap- 
pearing in news- 
papers in Dealers’ 
and Distributors’ 
cities and The 
Saturday Evening 
Post. 
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|| BEST FRANCHISE FOR MOST DEALERS 
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© When you, as a Willys-Overland Dealer, 
can offer a prospect a full-size car for less 
than the price of a coupe of any other 


We're getting a lot of new faces in our 
dealer organization ...smiling faces... that 
aren’t burdened with high overhead and 





standard-size make; when your prospect can 

bf buy that car for $5 a week, and can drive it 

uf or a penny a mile; you have the answer to 
our statement—Best Car for Most People. 


You, as a Willys-Overland Dealer, can 
pick your prospects from the biggest pros- 
oe pect list in America...the 14,800,000 families 
with incomes from $1000 to $3000 a year, 
who need this modern car of Quality and 
hrift...and you can reach them without the build yourself a sound, steady business... 
€xpense of running a gold-plated high-rent with THE BEST FRANCHISE FOR MOST 
showroom...and sell them at a profit...and DEALERS. 


slow-moving, deadwood models. Yes sir! 
We’re getting the dealers we want...and we 
waut more! If you are ag, ressive, “get going” 
with Willys-Overland! Write or wire for 
complete franchise details. Do It Now! 








SALES MANAGER 


AND MOTORS, INC. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


* 
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61 HORSEPOWER ENGINE A ERLAN 
ALL-STEEL SAFETY BODY os 
OVERSIZE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
UNEQUALED OPERATING ECONOMY 
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Chevrolet Starts Nationwide 


Service Education Program 


DETROIT.—Chevrolet’s service 
and mechanical department took 
the initial step this week in a 
program of serv- 
ice education 
which, between 
now and July 1, 
will result in the 
training of some 
27,000 dealers’ 
service mechan- 
ics, in the latest 
methods of keep- 
ing Chevrolet 
cars and trucks 
in condition to 
yield maximum 
satisfaction to 





Ed Hedner 


their owners. 

The first of nine product train- 
ing schools to be conducted by 
central office service and me- 
chanical department executives, 
for zone service and mechanical 
personnel throughout the nine 
Chevrolet regions, was held here 
all day May 10. Similar meetings 
will be conducted immediately, in 
eight other regional cities, to train 
the company’s entire service per- 
sonnel, in the 45 zones throughout 


the country, for the task of 
schooling dealers’ service man- 
agers. 


The latter phase of the program 
calls for some 800 one-day schools 
to be held in 500 different cities. 
The training sessions will be con- 
ducted by the zone service and 
mechanical men, with the aid of 
men from central office. They will 
consist of lectures and practical 
demonstrations of modern servic- 
ing methods, utilizing special book- 
lets and charts, as well as newly- 
developed equipment adapted to 
each specific job. Oral examina- 
tions at the close of the instruction 
period will check each “student’s” 
grasp of what has been taught. 

In order to minimize the amount 
of travel required to bring every 
dealer’s service manager in to the 








school, the number of separate 
schools has been set high, it was 
explained. They will average 
about 10 men each. This will have 
two incidental effects, Ed Hedner, 
national service and mechanical 
manager, pointed out. It will as- 
sure every service manager of in- 
dividual attention, thus tending to 
result in a more thorough under- 
standing of the ground covered, 
and by shortening distances 
traveled it will lessen the time re- 
quired for the individual service 
managers to receive the training 
and get back on the job. 

Upon completing the day’s 
school, the dealers’ service man- 
agers will be furnished with the 
necessary materials to conduct 
similar sessions within their deal- 
erships. This they will handle im- 
mediately upon their return home. 

These product training schools, 
Hedner said, are separate and dis- 
tinct from the year-around pro- 
gram of service education con- 
ducted under central office super- 
vision throughout the entire Chev- 
rolet dealer organization. More 
than 75 percent of all Chevrolet 
dealers are now co-operating ac- 
tively in the program established 
by the factory to back up with ex- 
pert service every Chevrolet car 
and truck sold. 

The foundation of the system is 
the monthly meetings of the serv- 
ice managers’ clubs, of which 
there are 235. The service and 
mechanical department in Detroit 
furnishes motion pictures, slide 
films and engineering and servic- 
ing data, covering both equipment 
and method, and this is supple- 
mented by informal discussion of 
the way in which individual man- 
agers have dealt successfully with 
specific service problems. 

The service managers conduct 
similar meetings for the Chevrolet 
mechanics in their own dealer- 
ships every two weeks, using the 


NON-STOP 


Between 


NEW YORK ... DETROIT 


Lv.Detroit 4:00 p.m. 
Ar. New York 6:55 p.m. 


ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 





nace 


(Standard Time) 


FARE $32.70 one way 


Save 10% on Round Trip 
6 OTHER FLAGSHIPS DAILY VIA BUFFALO 


% American provides the only through service 
between Detroit and New York. No change of 
planes. Complimentary meals. Stewardess on every 
flight. For reservations call your travel agent or 
the nearest office of American Airlines, Inc. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES %xc. 
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TWENTY-SEVEN THOUSAND Chevrolet service mechanics in 8,300 dealer- 
ships throughout the country will be trained in the most up-to-date methods 


of servicing the company’s product, 


through a series of 850 one-day product 


schools of which this one, held in Detroit May 10, is the forerunner. Here 
(left to right) C. Andrews of the Central Office, F. L. Frazier of Detroit, and 
C. H. Hamilton of Cleveland put the electrical robot headlight tester through 


its paces. 


bien 
HEADLIGHT 


FERRERS ¥ 
Bree gt Bist T LC 





PROCEDURE IN headlamp testing is explained by S. A. Walker, of Central 
Office, whose audience (left to right) consists of E. S. Meade, Flint, T. W. 
Pu . Norwood, O., and A. E. Wilson, Indianapolis. 


material shown at the managers 
meeting. One or more _ specific 
service problems are discussed at 
each meeting. Reports of these 
meetings are filed in central office, 
for future reference or use. 
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Light Inspection 
to Receive Special 
Care in Virginia 

RICHMOND (UTPS).—Sergeant 
W.. L. Groth, in charge of the 
spring inspection of motor ve- 
hicles for the Virginia division of 
motor vehicles, says special atten- 
tion is being paid to headlight ad- 
justments during the inspection 
now in progress. 

Sergeant Groth stated that other 
parts of the vehicles will be given 
close attention, of course, but that 
inspectors had been instructed to 


be especially watchful of headlight- 
ing defects. 


_ There are 1,150 bonded inspec- 
tion stations in the state, he said, 
which are expected to issue more 
than 400,000 inspection stickers 
before the check-up period ends at 
midnight May 31. Sergeant Groth 
has had special conferences with 
representatives of each station in 
preparation for the semi-annual 
inspection. 





“A Word in Edgewise”’, a regular fea- 
ture by George M. Slocum, offers 3 
unique viewpoint from the motor world. 








—more $ $$ 
for Dealers! 


Pontiac Parts 
Managers Ge 


Honor Awar, 


PONTIAC.—Pontiac parts 
agers, qualifying for a Place og 
honor roll, recently received 
awards based on results of the} 
six months of 1938. 

For the first time, gold Ping 
being given to men who ty 
qualified two full years, 1937» 
1938, or four consecutive 
month periods. Parts man 
qualifying for the first time » 
ceive silver pins. 

The awards are based og 
spections by zone service mangp 
every six months, which om 
parts sales by the deal . 
pearance, promptness in 
in order pads and in genera} 
lowup of the practices of 
parts merchandising. 


United Motors 


Names Winne 


DETROIT. — Prize winner, ; 
the United Motors Service “Lag 
Looks” contest, participated ip 
Delco battery dealers and 
tributors, are announced 
N. Potter, general sales map 

First prize in the distrib 
contest, an airplane trip to Det 
or $250 in cash, was won by Now 
& O'Neill, Inc., of Cleveland, & 
ond prize, $150 in cash, was w 
by E. A. Wildermuth, Brookly, 
N. Y., and third, $100 in cx 
went to Lally’s Service, Inc, ; 
Des Moines, Ia. 

In the dealers’ contest, J, | 
Barrett, Schenectady, N. Y., w 
first prize, an airplane trip toD 
troit or $250 in cash. 

Prizes were awarded on t 
basis of sales entirely and, in 
dition to the cash awards, me 
chandise prizes were awarded 
a large list of additional entrant 


Cheyenne Puts Teeth 
In Car Test Ordinane 


CHEYENNE, Wyo. — Suppl 
menting the new state law whic 
goes into effect May 1, providij 
that the highway department m 
require motor vehicles to & 
checked to place them in s# 
condition under penalty of los ¢ 
registration, the city council 4 
Cheyenne has passed a group @ 
ordinances designed to prom 
safety in automobile operation. 

In addition to regulation 
drivers as to age and oli 
qualifications, the new ordinan 
prohibit the driving on Cheyent 
streets of cars found to be ing 
unsafe condition. To put teeth 3 
this provision, the owner is ma 
liable in case of mishap ¢e@ 
though he isn’t driving. 






















Service Bearing Catalog 


DETROIT.—Listing hundreds of » 
items and put up in convenient 0 
form, a comprehensive new § 
bearing and bearing parts catalog 
been issued by the Federal- ~ 
Corp. The catalog lists 4,785 numb® 
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CORRECT READING 
H, Hamilton, Cleveland. 


of the motor tester is engrossing the attentio 
to right) T. W. Putnam, Norwood, O., T. E. Talbot, Charleston, W. Va 
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HALF A MILLION 


1939 CHEVROLEIS 
Sold To Date! 


EXCLUSIVE 
VACUUM 
GEARSHIFT 


Vacuum Booster Supplies 
PT 80% of the Shifting 
Effort 


mul A small lever conven- 

if iently located on the 
4, steering column enables 
you to shift gears swiftly 
id and effortlessly. 


mT NEW 
AERO-STREAM 

the STYLING 

"] NEW BODIES BY FISHER 


1 af The smartest expression 

h if of the newest style trend 

a4 °- imparting an entirely 

yep "€W Gppearance of 
greater length, lowness 
ond luxury. 


wo} _ CHEVROLET'S 
‘) FAMOUS VALVE- 
| — IN-HEAD SIX 


Here is the engine with- 
out an equal in the low- 
Price fleld. Bringing you 
® unmatched combina- 
of power, accelera- 
» economy and de- 
Pendability, 








WHEN YOU HAVE THE Cy 
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Over 


Every 40 seconds of every day, 
Somebody buys a new Chevrolet! 


More than 500,000 new 1939 Chevrolet passenger cars 
and trucks have already been sold—a convincing proof 
that Chevrolet is indeed the choice. 


These 500,000-and-more sales demonstrate conclu- 
sively that Chevrolet’s leadership, month after month, 
is due to quality—to the quality products built by Chev- 
rolet, and to the quality dealers that comprise Chev- 
rolet’s selling organization. 


Quality dealers making quantity sales of quality 
products—that’s the combination that keeps Chevrolet 
at the top of ‘*The Top Ten”’ with an ever-increasing lead. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES 


Chevrolet's famous Per- 
fected Hydraulic Brakes, 
plus new Trigger-Control 
Hand Brake, mean 
double safety. 


PERFECTED KNEE- 
ACTION RIDING 
SYSTEM 


(With Improved Shockproof 
teering) 

Ride in a Chevrolet and 
experience the un- 
matched comfort and 
safety of this feature! 
Knee-Action available 
on Master De Luxe 
models only. 


NEW 
“OBSERVATION 
CAR” VISIBILITY 


See and be safe... be- 
cause Chevrolet's wider 
windshield and large, 
squared windows give 
visibility that will remind 
you of the observation 
car of a modern train. 


of YOU HAVE FRIENDS 





La. Court Ruli 





Lehman Vetoes 
Three Proposed 


Automotive Bills} 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Three bills of 
automotive interest have been 
vetoed by Governor Lehman. Of | »% 
particular concern to dealers was| =m 
the governor’s rejection of a bill 
designed to prevent the dumping in 
the New York market of cars 
stolen in other states. The two 
other measures vetoed would have 
relaxed provisions of the vehicle 
and traffic law respecting tipsy 
driving and financial responsibility. 


The bill to ban dumping of “hot” 
cars, which was sponsored by As- 
semblyman Harold C. Ostertag, 
chairman of the joint legislative 
Wyoming County Republican and 
committee on interstate coopera- 
tion, would have required that all 
used motor vehicles brought to 
New York state from other states 
for sale or resale, be registered 
with the state motor vehicle com- 


CN neta etme = 





” 


factory man, and Ken 
from Detroit. 


statutes. 


Suppose you 





When the pony express rider roared 
out of St. Joe, written messages trav- 
eled cross-country only as fast as he 
could ride. Today, by Teletypewriter 
Service, they’re delivered as fast as 
they’re typed. 

Are there any traces of pony express 
days in your communication methods? 
Or are they keyed to the rapid tempo 
of today—and tomorrow? 

A review of your communication 
set-up will tell. It may show that Bell 
System Teletypewriter Service or Long 
Distance Telephone Service will cut 
down clerical effort, minimize error, 
save communication costs, and speed- 
up customer service. 

The important thing is to make this 
review. Bell System representatives 
will help. Why not get together with 
dam them, as many progressive 
= concerns have already done? 

' Just call your nearest tele- 


x 
a) phone office. No obligation. 






In vetoing the other two meas- 
ures, the governor said he saw no 
sound reason why provisions of 
the vehicle and traffic law should 
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DROPPING IN at the Press Club at the San Francisco Fair last week on 
Treasure Island are, left to right, Charles W. Carter, San Francisco business 
executive hosting . Truck officials, Irwin Boze, Pacific Coast regional 


Schaefer, general sales manager of the company 


missioner. Dealers had favored the be eased. One of the bills would 
measure as a means of curbing the | have eliminated provisions which 
sale of stolen and defective used 
cars by fly-by-night operators. Sev- 
eral other states have similar 


make it mandatory to revoke a li- 
cense to drive where there has 
been a conviction of driving while 
intoxicated, or of leaving the 
scene of an accident. The other 
would have relaxed present provi- 
sions of the state’s financial re- 
sponsibility law. 











ng Tightens Brake Regulation, 


Decision Regarding Buses 


Seen Affecting Other Unit 


NEW ORLEANS—A decision by 
the Louisiana state supreme court 
May 1 will require changes in 
equipment on many buses now op- 
erated in this state, as well as serve 
to tighten up brake equipment re- 
quirements on all other vehicles. 

The court held that a Louisiana 
law, Act 21 of the Louisiana legis- 
lative session of 1932, specifically 
requires all motor-driven vehicles 
to have two separate braking sys- 
tems that work independently of 
each other. 

This law requires “motor vehicles 
operated in Louisiana to have two 
brake systems, each of which must 
be adequate to stop as well as to 
hold the vehicle when stopped,” the 
court ruled. “It seems clear that 
the purpose of the legislature as 
expressed in the provision, was to 


had to do business 





the Greater New York Fund. 
| Bragg, general manager © 


provide two separate Means ¢: 
stopping in order to increase th 
margin of safety.” ’ 

“It seems to us too clear 
gument that the legislature = 
ed that two separate brakes bot 
of which should be efficient sy 
capable of stopping a car shoul 
be part of the equipment of ever 
motor vehicle, so that in case =o 
brake should fail, the other yj i 
control the car. - 

“It is suggested that the defen. 
ant’s bus was no different frop, 
other buses of standard manufz. 
ture with respect to the efficiency 
of its emergency brake. This ms, 
be true, but if so, all such bys 
fail to observe the provision of th, 
Louisiana statute.” 

The decision upheld a lowe 
court ruling in awarding $175, 
damages to Frank S. Rochefor; 
New Orleans pharmacist, in sj; 
against the Teche Greyhound By; 
Lines and the Central Surety gnj 
Insurance Company of Kansas City 
Rochefort had sued for $63,209 fy 
injuries received when he ws; 
struck by a bus of the Teche Lines 


Chrysler to Fete 
ASME Member 


DETROIT.—Chrysler wil & 
host to the members of the De. 
troit Section, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, at thei 
annual meeting on Tuesday, Mz 
16. Afternoon and evening s- 
sions are scheduled at the Chry:- 
ler factory, 12,200 East Jefferson 
Ave. In the afternoon, David 4 
Wallace, president of the Chry:- 
ler Division, will deliver a lectur 
on “Superfinish.” This is the nev 
process of finishing metallic bear- 
ing surfaces developed by Chrys- 
ler Corp. under Wallace's dire- 
tion. 

At 6 o’clock those attending the 
meeting will be entertained zt 
dinner in the Chrysler Division 
executives’ dining room. Wills 
P. Thomas, president of the Di:- 
mond Power Specialty Corp. 
will preside at the evening se 
sion. The principal address will & 
by Dr. J. S. Thomas, president 0! 
the Chrysler Institute of E- 
gineering, whose subject will & 
“New Frontiers.” 

Prof. A. G. Christie, head of the 
evening engineering and techno 
logical school of Johns Hopkin 
University, and president of the 
ASME, will be the guest of honor 
Senior members of the student 
branches at the University « 
Michigan, University of Detro! 
and Michigan State College als 
will be the guests of the ASME 
and the Chrysler Division. 


Finish First Installation 


Of Air-Cooled Engine 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y.—Installatio 
of a Franklin air-cooled engine 
the airplane type in a White Hon 
truck for the White Motor Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, has_ been ~ 
pleted at the Liverpool road pla” 
of the Air Cooled Motor Corp. 
of 4,500 engines ordered by tt 
White Co. The truck will — 
at the Air Cooled Motor plant . 
observation and study of the er 
gine’s adaptability for other tr 
purposes. i. 
White is the first to use the ‘ 
plane type engine in a truck. ‘i 
ents and manufacture of the 7 
cooled engine is controlled by i 
Air Cooled Motor Co., whith 2? 
all of the patents formerly 7 
by the H. H. Franklin Mfg. a 
and also the use of the 1am 
“Franklin.” 


Yarrington Chairma | 
NEW YORK.—F. L. Yarrington ri 
eral manager of the Glidden 9 
Corp., has accepted the chair 


: : tries 
of the automotive supplies indus”) 
mpaign C 

Harry 











committee for the 1939 ca ‘ 
f the “ 


mobile Merchants’ Assn. O tee 
vice-chairman of the comm! . 
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If you gathered together a random group of 100 purchasers of new Chevro- 
lets in New York City last year, you'd find that a clear majority (58 out of the 100) read 
a single newspaper—The New York Times. 

This fact, established in an impartial survey* conducted by Recording & 
Statistical Corporation. is important to Chevrolet. Important, too, to all automobile 
manufacturers making plans for New York, because it points the way to more efficient 
advertising, to increased sales at lower advertising cost per car sold. 

For example, here are some of the highlights of the illuminating informa- 


tion supplied by these buyers of new Chevrolets: 


1 Three out of ewery five Chevrolet purchasers in New York City are readers 
of The New York Times. 


y The Times is the first choice newspaper of more Chevrolet buyers than 
named any two other newspapers combined. 


S Likewise, among the buyers. of all makes of cars combined, as well as of 


Chevrolet alone, The Times is the most widely read newspaper 


This unbiased investigation of course merely confirms the long-time experi- 
ence and judgment of the automobile industry. It demonstrates conclusively the un- 
equaled value of the advertising columns of The Times for making a wide and deep 
impression on the car-buying portion of the New York market .. and explains clearly 


why extra advertising schedules in The Times return extra sales and extra profits. 


# QUESTIONNAIRES were sent to every individual buying a new car in New York City during 
the months of March, April, May, June, July, November and December, 1938, asking two 
things: which New York newspapers they read regularly, which one they prefer above all 


others. Of 43,000 questionnaires mailed out, approximately 25% were returned. 


The New York Zimes 


"ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT’ 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING © DETROIT » MADISON 3880 


BE S 






























JRE TO READ THE NEW YORK TIMES EVERY PAY YOU RE IN NEW YOR@K FOR THE WORLDS FAIR 11S 


ADVERTISING COLUMNS w VIDE rOU 10 THE THIN 


S YOU WANT TO DO AND SEE WHILE HERE 
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usiness Suffered General Decline During Apr 
Off In 96 Areas 





Three Promoted 
By White Motors 


CLEVELAND.—V. W. Fries, dis- 
trict manager for the White Motor 
Co. in the New York City terri- 
tory, announces several promotions 
in the organization. 

L. C. Watson, who has been for 
many years the White sales man- 
ager in the Manhattan, Bronx and 
Westchester territories, New York, 
has resigned that position, and will 
operate independently as a distrib- 
utor in Westchester county of the 
White line. 

Ray Davis, formerly White dis- 
trict service manager in New York 
State and for the past five years 
engaged in road service work out 
of Cleveland, has been made dis- 
trict service manager with head- 
ooeetere at the company’s Long 

sland a branch. 

O. D. Gagnon, retail salesman 
since 1936 at the Buffalo branch 
of the White, has been appointed 
branch manager, replacing D. L. 
Hennigar, resigned. 





—in a market which of- 
fers the greatest .sales 
potential in years for 


your products. 


Now you can buy rural 
circulation in the same 
huge quantities but at 
even lower cost than 
you pay for mass urban 
coverage. Special in- 
terim-rate $37 50 apage. 


$155 PER PAGE 
PER THOUSAND 


(LESS THAN 1/6c PER 
PAGE PER FAMILY) 
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The above chart is prepared monthly by Brooke, Smith and French 
of Detroit, national advertising representatives and is based upon re- 
ports from 147 centers. During April, 96 of these centers reported de- 
clines while 29 showed gains and the others had little or no change. 
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OVER 2,400,000 CIRCULATION! 


The Largest RURAL Magazine in History 
The Seventh Largest NATIONAL Magazine 





in America 


The Largest HOME-DELIVERED Circulation of 





Any Magazine 


JOURNAL 
Farmers 4] is 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


Activity 






While 29 Showed Gain, 


DETROIT—April business activ- 
ity slackened in many areas, ac- 
cording to the monthly survey of 
147 trading centers of the United 
States conducted by the Business 
Survey department of Brooke, 
Smith & French, Inc. ; 

“Business conditions improved in 
88 areas during April and in 13 
others business held to the level of 
the previous month. 

“In the remaining 96 areas de- 
creases were registered,” the report 
states, “although in many cases the 
declines were nominal.” 

The national business index de- 
clined 7 per cent, dropping the 
standing of the country to 28 per 
cent below normal. 

The greatest April gains were reg- 
istered in the following areas: Aber- 
deen, Abilene, Albuquerque, Allen- 
town, Augusta, Bakersfield, Billings, 
Buffalo, Casper, Chicago, Dayton, 



















El Paso, Evansville, Fort 
Grand Forks, Greenville, 
Oklahoma City, Oshkosh, Port), 
Ore., Pueblo, Raleigh, Resi, 
Rochester, Saginaw, South Ber 
Springfield, Mo., Stockton, War 
and Wichita. 7 

The following areas were Close 
to normal in April: Abilene, 4), 
quergue, Austin, Bakersfied, Bil 
ings, Chattanooga, Dallas, F] Pas, 
Jacksonville, Knoxville, Mian; 
Phoenix, Portland, Ore., Richmon, 
Washington, D. C., Winston-Sale, 


CCC’s Volume 
Up 32 Percey 


BALTIMORE—Commeni 
Credit Co. announces that gny 
volume of all receivables acquiry 
during the first quarter of 191 
was $168,553,192, compared wit 
$127,190,506 for the first quarte 
of 1938, or an increase of 32 pe. 
cent. Gross volume for March w 
$62,690,297, compared with $5). 
756,346 for March, 1938, an ip. 
crease of 18 percent. 

Consolidated net income fry 
operations for consolidated interes 
and discount charges for the fir 
quarter ended Mar. 31, 1939, atte 
charging off or providing amp: 
reserves for doubtful items, wz 
$2,784,737, compared with $444. 
239 for the first quarter of 19} 
Consolidated interest and discou: 
charges were earned 3.93 times fr 
oar compared with 4.32 times fr 
1938. 


April Used Car Sales 


Increase in St. Loui 

ST. LOUIS.—With sales of use 
cars showing a 26 percent increas 
for January, February and Maré 
this year over the same period it 
1938, Joseph A. Schlecht, secre 
tary and manager of the Grea 
St. Louis Automotive Assn., In. 


Way, 
Memp hi 













said another gain was made du- 


ing April. Figures will not & 
available for several weeks, hov- 
ever. 

Schlecht also said that a 45-d# 
supply of used cars was on han: 
and this item was_ improvil 
However, service is still off, bel 
that of last year. 













Transportation Data 
D —The senate of the Cob 
rado legislature has passed on fi 
reading S. B. 77, which requires - 
mobile bills of sale to show how 
machine was transported from fact 
to the point of sale. 
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STUDEBAKER WINS ON NiCl 








One of the most interesting © 
nouncements in many mont J 
the launching of the Come 4 
a new light six by Studeba’ 
This new car is a big sized eo 
age featuring advanced ner 
ing design, high performan® 
truly exceptional fuel eco ~ 
All this now available in - i 
low-priced field. A feature ho ! 
new Studebaker is the om 
Lynite pistons, made by bake 
num Industries. For —" od 
the Lynite pistons are P a 
from a special composition i 
taining many alloying ing oof 
including aluminum, _— ye 
per, and Nickel. The Nic 7.2 
tent is approximately 2% ay 
addition takes full advaniet’, 
increased properties induce? © 
Nickel, € alos’ 
damental ® 
ing elemen 
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‘Keep to the 


¢ 


traveled road in 


car financing... 


Remind your prospect that the C.I.T. Budget Plan 
is the ‘‘paved highway”’ of time buying ' 


Keep your prospect on the traveled road in the matter 
of car financing! Urge him, in his own self-interest, 
to “stick to the paved highway’’ and use C. I.T. 
nation-wide service. 

The user of C.1.T. service encounters no ‘‘red 
tape.” Every detail is automatically cared for when 
he receives his C. I.T. payment book. Wherever he 
goes, he can make his payment just as easily as if he 
were at home. Insurance is included in the C. I. T. 
Budget Plan at manual rates, and its cost is spread 
over the term of the note. 

From your viewpoint, too, C. I. T. offers decided 
advantages: prompt, on-the-spot credit investigation ; 
friendly, tactful consumer contact; immediate pur- 
chase of acceptable paper by office near you; ample 
funds for all requirements. C. I. T. service is not 
Subject to local or regional economical disturbances. 


99 


C. I. T. is the world’s largest independent sales financ- 
ing institution, established in 1908, serving dealers and 
purchasers everywhere through more than 180 local 
branch offices...each a self-contained fully-functioning unit. 


C11. 


CORPORATION | 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 











<l\ FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


TO THE EMPIRE STATE 





! 


Sales Financing Service 
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Legislative Mills 
Sales Below Cost Measures, 
Labor and Insurance Lead 


(Continued from Page 1) 


support for punitive taxation of the] which previously existed in man 
chain store type. oe state capitols aad threatened in 
Outcome of a flood of discrimina- others. Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
tory bills aimed at the trucking] heretofore noted for radical social 
industry, and the effect of the 1939] measures, have enacted legislation 
sessions on taxation, both automo-| protecting employers as well as 
tive and general, are among the] employes from unfair labor prac- 
issues of vital importance which] tices. Michigan and several other 
cannot be predicted with any de-| states had similar measures under 

omy = _— . — ~ wel consideration at this writing. 

ills_ continue to grind.| Although introduced in more 
ca Hee reo Pr the extent of] than half of the legislatures meet- 
Z hig way fund diversion, al-| ing this year, state wage-hour bills 
though progress has been made} have been slaughtered on a whole- 
by. bills initiating anti-diversion| sale basis by burial in committees 
re ee es and floor votes. These bills were 
or Legislation paraded before the various legis- 
State legislative action on labor} latures as replicas of the Federal 
legislation this year has been a} Fair Labor Standards Act, but they 
striking reversal of previous senti-| differed in several important re- 
ment. A _ distinctly conservative| spects from the federal act. Most 
trend has replaced the acceptance} of the proposed state measures, for 
of radical and one-sided measures! example, failed to exempt outside 


salesmen. Such bills are still alive 


in several legislatures, but are 
given little chance for passage by 
observers following their course. 
Making more progress are bills 
providing for appointment of in- 
terim committees to report at the 
next sessions of legislatures on the 
need for state wage and hour legis- 
lation. 
Want Price Maintenance 

Bills to outlaw sales below cost 
by retailers and wholesalers were 
introduced in at least 15 legisla- 
tures and thus far have been en- 
acted by five—Arizona, Maryland, 
Maine, Utah and Washington. The 
Maine and Washington measures 
are the first of the kind in those 
states, while the others strengthen 
requirements of previously effec- 
tive similar acts. Currently avail- 
able reports show such bills have 
been definitely killed in four other 
states, but remain alive in others. 
Legislation to repeal statutes of 
this type also is pending in some 
states, including New Jersey. 

Backed by small independent re- 
tailers attempting to curb chain 


TURN HIS BAD BREAK 
INTO TWO GOOD ONES 
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Grind Glibly In 44 State Capitala 


competition, the below cost sales 
ban acts, also are known by such 
titles as unfair practices and un- 
fair sales acts. Although the meas- 
ures are most heatedly debated in 
the food and drug industries, their 
terms are generally so broad as to 
affect virtually every merchandis- 
ing industry. They are of auto- 
motive interest principally because 
of their relation to parts sales, al- 
though it has been pointed out that 
resale of used car tradeins would 
be disturbed by the measures in 
many instances, if full enforce- 
ment was attempted. 


Fair Trade Bills ‘ 
' Fair trade bills, to authorize 
minimum price contracts between 
manufacturer and retailer, have 
been killed in Delaware, Missouri 
and Vermont, it is reported, but 
are still pending at this writing in 
Texas and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washinigton to cover 
the District of Columbia. Fair 
trade statutes remain operative in 
the other 44 states, no success hav- 
ing yet been made by repealers 
which were introduced in several. 





@ You'll give him a good break if you replace with 
L-O-F Safety PLATE Glass. You'll get a good break 
with a LARGER profit. 

This finer glass—don’t overlook the word PLATE 
—is easier to see through—minimizes eyestrain and 
fatigue . . . means more motoring comfort for both 
driver and. passengers. 

L-O-F Safety PLATE Glass isa LAMINATED 
glass that provides greater protection from the danger 


of broken, flying pieces. It is made from glass that is 
first carefully ground to eliminate waviness and distor- 
tion—and then polished to a mirror-like brilliance. 


Motorists everywhere recognize the L*O-F label 
etched on the glass as a symbol of Highest Quality. 
And because of its superior features, L*O-F Safety 
PLATE Glass is selected by the majority of motorcar 
manufacturers as original equipment. 

Libbey * Owens * Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


REPLACE WITH 


LIBBEY-OWENS:- FORD 
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A technical error in 

passed Maryland bill woul Mote 
voided that state’s fair trad, | 

but the measure wag y, la Lou 
Governor O’Connor. Inte 


































ose of the misdrafted ned be 

bring gasoline dealers ey 
le majo 
, Although the fair trade « S far 
tion appears unlikely to be pa gont, whe 
changed by legislative.) plsory. it 
this year, some of the existing +4 je conduct 
trade laws may be upset by j,4 5 compuls 
gation. Attacks on the Nas ting up e 
of the Maryland and North c.4 wparate S 
lina fair trade statutes ar “| pice. 5 
ported pending, and the Floral enacted 
fair trade act is now only pa os light, bral 
effective because of a recent .} standards 


decision there. 






Bills deferring the istrased chai el 
of motor vehicles from ‘he a poet in | 
customary January 1 date Were had passe 
troduced in a dozen legislatns most of | 
and thus far have been enacted \f definitely 
at least three—Georgia, pi tive actior 
Island and Wisconsin, “4 filure 0 
date was postponed to Feb, 155 legislation 
Wisconsin’s to March 15, but 4 dication © 
action in both cases is temponr} ment 84 
applyinig only to 1939 regis tive taxat 
tions. The Rhode Island date yq ising cha: 
deferred to April 1. More taf pending _i 
30 states already have registrnd cuding M 
dates other than January 1, _ Besides 

State Trademarks islatures, 

A threatened epidemic of 4 fared Po 
ruptive state trademark regis) seat. SU 
tion laws was averted when \4 dated by « 
vada’s legislature defeated gue 4 Pennsylva 
proposal. Manufacturing and yj ming in 
vertising interests had feared ej ™ SUPET 


less litigation and increased tr; 4 


mark piracy would have foll : 
such a bill been enacted in Ne i ae 
with probable stimulation of six: te ae 1 
lar action in other states, Ty a 7 
marks the fifth year that uns ee 
cessful attempts have been mi — 
to initiate a wave of state mand etal | 
tory trademark registration lam troversial 
More than two dozen compuls nearing | 
automobile insurance bills were wveral_st 
troduced in 12 states this ye sought to 
but the number still under consi + oan 
eration has been reduced by af and the 
journments and no enactment sia leg 
the measures still pending is ef ach as | 
pected. Considerable interest haf yil] precl 
been aroused by the subject, by gency ga 
legislators display no inclination} and other 
act with haste. dening th 
Financial responsibility laws x} may also 
reported to have been enacted il tion of sa 


Idaho, Kansas, North Dakota, af of other 
Washington, with action on simi . ; 
measures likely in other state] state bud 
Montana enacted an_ accident] the stum| 
porting measure. Bills creatitt] tailment 
States automobile insurance fut} version | 
were introduced in several stats] And, in s 
but no action on them has thus {ft} Jersey, b 
been reported. sources ¢ 
Unifying Traffic Laws | tilized | 
Despite the certainty of maj tats. | 
new laws governing motor vehit! n New . 
operation, some progress towajlé up 
unification of traffic laws has} ‘dling f 
ready been noted. This includ) dversion, 
adoption of Act V of the Uniform tnd iss 
Vehicle Code by Wyoming and b} #soline 
diana. Bills pertaining to spe] 3 tw 
limits and other regulations lu ws, Th 
flooded the legislatures, with nt tating | 
ing approximating a complete tj *tists i 
port on such measures expected it 
some time. Major amendments! 
driver’s licenses laws have 
enacted in Alabama, Georgia, 
ana, New Mexico, North Dakvs | 
Oregon, Tennessee and West Vil tition . 
ginia. tates—]. 
Compulsory Inspection | ota and 


Following the announced suc m4 aut 
of New Jersey’s 1938-inauguri# a 
compulsory inspection _ prog oo al 
bills were introduced this eg tthe al 

several legislatures providing ¥}. ct by 
similar inspection systems throw] “7, pro 
state-owned and operated test ed 
stations. In a year when mf oe 
legislatures have been confront! a misu 
| with the need for stringent em], 0° an 
mies, however, the cost ° s bene tc ’ 
posed state-operated inspect —— 
has reacted against passage 

such bills. Programs simile 

New Jersey’s already ar 
conducted under previously & 5 
statutes in Connecticut, De ‘i erv 
and Washington, the first two™ }) ;jtomot 
tioned having had such system tent 
fore New Jersey. Several f ip | Pendent. 
| states have inspections dential 
| private garages. Culars 
: Reporte aa at hand show BH News, 

(Continued on Next Page) 








lilaw Makers In Many States Wrestle with Taxation 
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«| Motor Tax Trend Is Toward 
‘| Lower Levels In Some States 


(Continued from 


only major inspection bill passed 
+f dus far this year was in Ver- 
~ mont, where a semi-annual com- 
wlsory inspection will hereafter 
he conducted. Nebraska repealed 


Wag t, 
er 


ne fy tion law, set- 
sory inspection ; 
Yi 2 compe ouioment standards in a 
“y separate statute to be enforced by 
re" police. Several other states have 
Pox re ed new laws pertaining to 
ir git, brake and other equipment 
~ standards. 
Bills to impose new taxes on 
at merchandisers were intro- 
le duced in 33 legislatures, but none 
eres] bad passed at this writing and 
atin most of the proposals had been 
ted i definitely killed by either legisla- 
Phu tive action or adjournments. This 
inpif failure of such widely introduced 
5 aq legislation is interpreted as an in- 
t if dication of growing public senti- 
orf ment against this form of puni- 


iste tive taxation. Bills to repeal ex- 

¢ we isting chain taxes are reported still 
uf pending in some legislatures, in- 
af cluding Michigan and Texas. 


Besides being stymied in the leg- ; 


islatures, chain store taxes have 


. Such imposts were invali- 
I dated by decisions in Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania, while a New Jersey 
J nling invalidated municipal taxes 
mm super markets in that state. 


d Taxes in Doubt 


we Major taxes of vital concern to | 


Vai the automotive industry remain un- 
certain issues in many of the legis- 
“i latures still convening and it is 
"sit impossible to yet predict the final 
ae} outcome of the 1939 sessions on 
Mt the total picture of taxation. Con- 
troversial fiscal issues are now | 
i} nearing the showdown stage in | 
’ 2 sveral states, with new revenues | 
sought to support budgets swollen 
by unemployment relief demands 
ad the increasing cost of other | 
"4 social legislation. In some states, 
i such as New York, this situation 
‘i will preclude elimination of emer- | 
“i gency gasoline tax rate increases | 
nW and other “emergency” levies bur- | 


-I fared poorly in the courts this | 





| ening the automotive industry. It | 
"] may also lead to broadened imposi- 
1 if tin of sales taxes and the tapping | 
if of other additional revenue sources. | 
same hungry demand of | 
ts} state budgets for more revenue is | 
ti the stumbling block to major cur- | 
im talment of the highway fund di- | 
miversion practice in many states. 
And, in some states, such as New 
ui Jersey, both diversion and other | 
‘urees of new revenue may be | 
utilized to meet relief require- | 
wy tents. Efforts were being made | 
id" New Jersey at this writing to 
uj ine up support for a program | 
dp alling for major highway fund | 
de tiversion, augmented by a state 
im issue to be amortized from 
nj S8oline tax receipts—thus heap- 
“i 08 a two-way burden on motor- 
ri ts. The threat of general bonds 
bj ‘ating up motorists’ tax receipts 
r} Ptsists in several other states. 


| Anti-Diversion Gains 


Although struggli i if- 
2 ggling against dif. 
i) feult odds, _anti-diversionists have 
yj MRtessed in furthering their pro- 
4 stam of state constitutional prohi- 
i i Four 

», Nevada, South Da- 
il and Wisconsin—have passed 
authorizing referendums on 

: amendments and similar bills | 
main alive in other states. Nine 
tes already prohibit diversion | 
bret, OY constitutional or statu- | 
4), Provision. This progress is | 
aaa conclusive evidence of 
: ing public indignation against 
= misuse of motorists’ tax rev- 
*s and, with popular support as 
by 1¥ weapon, anti-diversionists | 
| 2¢ to extend this year the down- | 


| Automotive | 
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: dervice Representative || 
= — Service Representative 

| nant assignment. Must speak 
Dende fluently. Men without de- 

7 eae Preferred. Address con- 
ticular application giving full par- 
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ward trend of diversion started two 
years ago. 

_ Of vital interest to the automo- 
tive industry are the numerous 
pending bills adversely affecting 
motor truck operation through dis- 
criminatory taxation and regula- 
tion. These take the form of in- 
creased registration fees; “port of 
entry” taxes; Sunday and holiday 
operating bans; varying and im- 
practical body requirements, and 
other proposals too well known to 
the industry. They are definite 
threats in many state capitols as 
the last-minute legislative rush 
period approaches. 

In paradoxical contrast to threat- 
ening new taxes are numerous 
pending bills in various legisla- 
tures providing for reductions in 
automotive taxes. Budgetary de- 
mands in every instance are such 


a wT 


“Breathing Back” Upholstery 


® Note that Mr. Edwards 
says, in his letter reproduced 
here, that “Breathing Back” 
Upholstery “is demanded by 
the large majority of our cus- 


tomers.” 


That means this fine fabric 
has definite new-car sales 


appeal. 


And — when those cars come 
back at trade-in time, they 
will command higher resale 
values — and will cost less to 


recondition. 


Take a tip from Mr. Edwards 
and specify “Breathing Back” 
Upholstery on all your new 


Chevrolets. 





that such bills have virtually no 
e“ance of passage. Many of the 
measures of this type have been 
introduced merely as vote bait, 
their sponsors fully realizing they 
have little chance of passage. 


Dealer License Laws 


Dealer licensing has been an is- 
sue in some states, but there has 
been insufficient 1939 legislative ac- 
tion to reveal any widespread sen- 
timent trend on this form of legis- 
lation. It is believed by observers, 
however, there will be little, if 
any, favorable action on dealer li- 
censing bills by the remaining leg- 
islatures and some such existing 
laws are threatened with repeal. 
An Ohio licensing statute is re- 
ported among those which may be 
dropped. 


Bills designed to curb the resale 
of stolen and defective used cars 
have been introduced in several 
legislatures and it is expected that 
the final score of the 1939 sessions 


will show several new laws of this! 
7 added to those already in ef-! 
ect. 
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tells sales 





Gentlemen: 





In the 
Miami, we 


wear. 


West Flagler at Eleventh Avenue, 


Collins & Aikman Corporation 
200 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


We wish to write your compan 
reaction to the upholstery manu 
selves and used on the Chevro 


that is at the same time 
Back" upholstery answers st t 
is demanded by the large majori 


We have sold a numbe 
in previous years and w 
subject the upholstery 
We have recently trade 
n service two years and longer, 
e still in good serviceable 
aks for the quality that 


which have been i 
find the upholstery to b 


condition. 
is built into this type of upholstery. 


Very truly yours, 


S § Gaumds 


Sales Manager 
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U. S. Automobile Shown as 
World’s Most Inexpensive 


NEW YORK—Despite the fact 
that high taxes and operating costs 
in other countries put a premium 
on production of small, low power- 
ed automobiles abroad, the lowest 
priced cars of all are produced in 
the United States, the American 
Manufacturers Assn. announces. 

Some standard automobiles can 
be produced in this country at 
prices under $500, delivered at the 
factory, but nowhere else in the 
world can this be done at the pres- 
ent time. 

The high volume American makes 
sell for prices which begin some- 
what higher, but the automobiles 
produced in foreign manufacturing 
nations to sell for comparable fig- 
ures are far smaller and less pow- 


(ee ee ee 
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Another Chevrolet Dealer 


value of 


Fiacuer (CHEVROLET CompPaANy 


SALES ogous aati 


Miami, Florida 


tropical climate we exper 
must have a hard-wearing upholst 
soft and cool. The 
just this purpose and 


r of taxi concerns here 


to at least four times 
d in a number of 


This certainly spe 





y expressing our 
factured by your- 
let passenger cars. 


ience here in 
ery fabric 
"Breathing 


ty of our customers. 


e have estimated that they 


erful than the cars preferred in the 
United States. 

Most striking situation, however, 
is that while nearly half the makes 
offered in the United States are 
represented in the price classes un- 
der $1,000, only one in 10 German 
makes and one in five British, to 
cite leading manufacturing coun- 
tries abroad, compete in the selling 
field below that price. 

American cars which are low or 
medium priced in the home market, 
however, sell for much higher fig- 
ures abroad in view of the trans- 
portation costs and tariffs that must 
be added. An $800 American car 
is likely to sell for $1,500 to $2,000 
in European markets. 


William Ogg Fitzgerald’s famous car- 
toons appear exclusively in Automo- 
tive News. 
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Mr. C. I. 
EDWARDS 
» Sales Manager 
Flagler Chevrolet 

si Company 
e? Miami, Florida 
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COLLINS & AIKMAN CORPORATION 


200 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 









the 


Birthday 


High-speed maturation is dem- 
onstrated in the growth of Detroit 
adagency MacManus, John & 
Adams, which 
this week cele- 
brated its fifth 
birthday. Start- 
ing in ’34 with 
14 employes, the 
agency now has 
nearly 100, occu- 
pies two floors 
of Detroit’s Fish- 
er Bldg., ranks 
within first 25 
out of a total of 
1,800 adagencies 
on the basis of 
billings and personnel. Girls of the 
organization took the day off, had 
a luncheon; men teed off at Forest 
Lakes Country Club for an after- 
noon of golf and a buffet supper. 


Besides President W. A. P. 





W. A. P. John 





th Dimension 


The News of Automotive Advertising 


By Pete Wembhoff 
| John, other officers of the com- 











pany include James R. Adams, ex- 
ecutive vice pres, general mer. 
and treasurer; John MacManus, 
vice pres., and Harvey Luce, vice 
pres. Accounts include Boydell, 
Cadillac Motor Car Division, 
Champion Spark Plug, Dow Chem- 
ical, Nunn-Bush Shoe, Pontiac Mo- 
tor Division, Reichhold Chemical, 
Tegge Jackman Cigar, Tivoli 
Brewing and Upjohn. 


Blanket 


Studebaker’s May adprogram, 
featuring the new Champion, will 
have a periodical circulation of 
29,000,000, and will include radio 
programs from 77 stations and ads 
in nearly 1,000 newspapers. Mags 
on the Studebaker list include 
the Post, Collier’s, Fortune, News- 
Week, Liberty, This Week, Time, 
Life, American Weekly, The 
Country Gent, and 39 college 
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TENDERED A LUNCHEON at the Island Club on San Francisco’s Treasure 
Island this week was the Fourth Dimension’s conductor, Pete Wemhoff, associ- 
ate editor of Automotive News, now peregrinating up and down the Pacific 
Coast. Left to right, C. A. Sandusky, in charge of exhibits at the Golden Gate 
Exposition; Ernest Webber, Ford zone executive in Northern California; C. Ww. 
Olmstead, in charge of Ford’s Treasure Island exhibit, and Wemhoff. 


pubs. Four-color stuff will go in 
the Post, Collier’s, This Week and 
the American Weekly. 


Appointed 


John C. Cornelius has been 
named vice pres. in charge of 
Western offices of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne, supervising 
branches in Chicago, Minne- 
apolis and Hollywood. Robert B. 
Barton, vice pres., succeeds A. 
E. Aveyard, resigned, 


cago, while Cornelius will con- 
tinue to manage the Minneapolis 
office. Jack Smalley remains boss 
at Hollywood, and Aveyard will 
serve Chicago setup in advisory 
capacity. 


Resigns 
Resigning after 13 years with 
Campbell-Ewald of New York, 


Inc., and the same company in 
Detroit, later was acct. exec. on 


in Chi-!For several years, Owens headed 


FINANCE YOUR NEW CAR 
THROUGH YOUR DEALER 


OUR INTEREST can best be protected by having your 
dealer handle all the details of financing your new car 
through Commercial Credit service. Our twenty-seven year 
experience and the financing of millions of time payment 
transactions through local dealers has convinced us that 
this is true. Why not ask your dealer about this plan? He 


can arrange everything for you, at one place and at one time. 


Rate Guaranteed— 
No Hidden Charges 
When we handle your time payment transac- 


tion on any make of new car through your 
dealer, we guarantee that the financing rate 


you will pay does not exceed $6.00 per year 
per $100 (50c per month) on your original 
unpaid balance plus charge for the insurance 


you receive, payable in 12 to 18 or more equal 


monthly instalments. Some states require a 
small charge for filing, recording or tax, 
which is added. This rate is available on any 
make of new car through acceptable dealers 
anywhere in the United States. No hidden 


charges for 


“‘investigation’’ or otherwise. 


Real Insurance Protection . 


Your investment will be protected by an in- 
surance policy or certificate sent to you by 
one of the largest insurance companies. This 


insurance will protect you against loss by 
fire—actual value; theft—broad form; col- 
lision—deductible type; and other accidental 
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ray Pa 
new © h any office 
$ ge 00 When YOU" "7 States throvgh any Ore 
in the Commer¢ han you should 
offer oay no mo h + yOu pay for 
EAR PER HUNDRED DOLLARS ou wl ° tha ° 
Paes ON ORIGINAL UNPAID y rything 


RALCANCE PLUS 
ea ehi eta hen 


OUR GUARANTEE 


and get oo 


physical damage to your new car. We guar- 
antee that you will get exactly the coverage 


you pay for and will not pay any more for 


such insurance than the regular published 


rates charged by the same insurance company 


for the territory in which you live. 


You Deal With Local People 


When you arrange with your local dealer to 


finance your new car through one of the 192 
local offices in the United States offering 


Commercial Credit service, you are dealing 


with a group of local people trained to give 


you efficient, sympathetic and fair treatment. 


They bring additional funds into your com- 


munity. If your dealer finances your new car 


through the office nearest to you this also 


assures you of preferred service from the 
other offices. Your dealer can tell you what 


this may mean to you. 


Chairman of the Board 


is financed anywhere 
















COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


One of a series of open letters to the American Public appearing in 427 Newspapers and in National Magazines 






the adagency’s used ca 

dising and advertising et 
Detroit, later was acct =< a 
United’ States Rubbers’ {x 
count and, director of = 
tivities of the Rubbe 
turers Assn. 


Named 


W. D. Wise, highway 
expert, has been ‘a Maul 
tising manager of Fry” 
Trailer Co., annoy L IEW 
Allman, vp and director of pu qi N 
relations. Wise joined Frueha 7 it: 
1931 as a member of sales desl psise 
oa nea 


Chatter “Ther 


The Boston Evenin _ sites . 
has named the C. H. baa oe 
rep in the national ad fielg * a by 
Herb Paulen, recently with Ken professo 
yon & Eckhardt, is now Sst, arf Jersey 
director of Grey Adverts, eeuiv 
Agency. .. . Allen L, Billingsley] ,stablish 
president of Fuller, Smith & Rog] p, Sloar 
is the new chairman of the boar] otors | 
of The American Assn. of Aéye. The be 
tising Agencies, succeeding Gi}... shot 
bert Kinney, vp of J. ae 
Thompson. William Reydell, ve athe $1 
Newell-Emmett, is vice pres: Gul’ 
C. Smith, exec vp of Brooke 097 
Smith & French, is secy, and Hf 
DeWitt Hill, McCann-Erickson yj The fo 
is again treasurer. . . . Ralph qyimluded 
Whitaker resigns from McCall’s{{ To pr 
become eastern adrector of News by radio, 
Week. over $43, 

: : gone to 

By a pinch-hitter for Wemhoff i. its w 
absent on vacation on West Conf iirc In 1 
helping the sun to set. asts, wi 


New Reo Board, ame 
Headed by Hall, |fthy. 
Wins Approval Nev 


LANSING. — Approval of th I 
newly elected nine-man 
directors of the Reo Motor (xf san | 
Co., headed by Col. E. J. Hill me Ethy 
of Palo Alto, Calif., was contain mmplete 
in an order issued by Fedeniry here 
Judge Arthur F. Lederle. facilities 

Objections to the ninemajyith oil 
board were voiced by Ernest (panies. 
Smith, stockholder and Lansig prom t 
attorney, on the ground that oe}, mount 
trol of the company was Wrest] onctituti 
from a former board of ditedithing gro, 
by the Hall faction through Wa nricty o 
obtained by proxy reports of noximat 
taining misrepresentation of fat} sintered 

The Hall group had proxies "f onoratic 
resenting 552,954 votes; the Houta yni 
posing faction represented 49 19 engine 
votes. | “The n 

“The stockholders,” Judge le 


sh 
All 


% 
tire aq : 
r Manuts, 








a an | 



























erle said in his order, “by ying th 
majority vote, following Michigsj%en in t 
procedure, have expressed ttjmotive ¢ 
wishes so far as the board fucls” EF, 
directors is concerned. The ™4 tor of eng 
was close, but that doesn’t Cal piv) Co, 
the result. The Sa 
“It is concluded then that & ye 
election was regularly held and} PP 
amendment (to increase the % Ethy en 
of the board of directors) legal Detroit. A 
adopted. It follows that 4 ™ there is 
tion to confirm the directors Hing labo: 
named must be entered. which th 


Judge Lederle pointed out ™ trougho, 
the > had been in court es 
Dec. 17, 1938, a 
of reorganization has 
filed. He made a direct re _ 
to the naw board that it bring . 
court its plans for see | 
company into an opera i: Hu ds 


as soon as it bes met and 
cussed the situation. = 
“The objections of the ereditt Loss 


jr imp 
may be removed by their im 
diate payment,” Judge a s 
said. “It appears from ‘ sl tarter 


information at our dispos 
the assets of the company greail bss of $8: 
exceed its liabilities. Th 7 
pany, although temporarily % 
able to meet its obligations ‘}*03 
not insolvent.” sled 8 Mevious 3 
The new board is sched | Current 
meet in Lansing on Saturisy ad subsi 
elect officers. The new dint 89 were 
are Col. Hall; William _B. "? Tlibilities 
former chief engineer 0 of AE 
Motor os = oo bat the 
resident of Ha tas 
Robb, and F. G. Albom = ate oe 
chief engineer of the White ré[Ouncing 


is co) 
$1,530,481 






Co. Re-elected to the. boar tf Mer. Barit 
O, A. Seyferth, president © 0} wtum w} 
West Michigan Steel Found? td tad conti 
Guy Hack, president of nett hat sale 
U.A.W. Local, and Hugo "| tora “ye 
and Smith, Lansing attormé® |») of ¢ 
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{loan Foundation Granted Over $367,000 in 193 


id ar. 


“| All Allotments 


ie NEW YORK.—The Alfred P. 
Publi Sloan Foundation reports that in 
auf nf (938, its jnitial year, it made or 
dep, romised grants of $367,520 to ten 
E staf  itutions to be devoted mainly to 
spullat economic education. 
“There is today in the United 
gates probably less mass education 
scrip in economics than is generally be- 
af fered,” according to the report 1s- 
wed by Harold S. Sloan, former 
Ken professor of Economics at the New 
st, anf Jersey State Teachers College, and 
isin executive director of the foundation 
igsley | established by his brother, Alfred 
Rog p, Sloan_Jr., chairman of General 
boa| otors Corporation. 
\dve-] The balance sheet of the founda- 
Git ion shows that Alfred P. Sloan Jr. 
Waltel igs already transferred $5,000,000 
Vp af of the $10,000,000 that he promised 
+ Gufs an endowment in December, 
Tooke} 1937. . 
nd t The foundation’s gifts during 1938 


mM cided the following: 
I's] To promote economic education 
News4 by radio, the foundation has given 
oer $43,000. The bulk of this has 
ne to the University of Chicago 


its weekly Round Table of the 

> te nation-wide Sunday broad- 
asts, with one and a half million 
jsteners, college professors, visiting 
datesmen and other authorities dis- 
———<$< << <— 


1 Ethyl Completes 
val New Laboratory 


4% In California 


nd 
r SAN BERNARDINO, Calif. — 
The Ethyl Gasoline Corp. has just 
tail ompleted an engineering labora- 
eden pry here, in order to extend its 
tilities for co-operative research 
mivih oil and automotive com- 
panies. 
i From this new center, located in 
(ti, mountainous and desert area 
“i onstituting a great natural prov- 
“iting ground which contains a 
“I variety of road conditions that ap- 
“jproximate most of those en- 
“I ountered in the United States, the 
‘iorporation’s engineers will carry 
“Tot a unique program of research 
m engines and fuels. 
“The next 10 years are likely to 
bring the greatest progress yet 
inj ken in the development of auto- 
hij mtive engines and automotive 
| fuels,” Earl Bartholomew, direc- 
“| or of engineering research for the 
~*} Ethyl Corp., declared. 
44 The San Bernardino Laboratory 
oj ty "ll supplement the work of the 
#ithyl engineering laboratory at 
egal Detroit. Among the many facilities 
Mi ttere is included a gasoline test- 
1% laboratory, one of several 
vhich the Ethyl Corp. operates 
nef UOughout the country to main- 
tin the standards of quality of 
ee) Uels treated with the anti-knock 
mus} Mpound containing tetraethyl 
g ist} lead. 
g 


‘élHudson Reduces 
| LossIn Ist Quarter 


mot 
ede] DETROIT.—Hudson Motor Car 


| tf. and subsidiaries report for 
quarter ended March 31, 1939, net 
iss of $874,784 after depreciation, 
con} terest, taxes, etc. 


"1 This compares with net loss of 
s {$1,530,481 in March quarter of 
od t tevious year. 


ay agurrent assets of the company 
tt] 9p Subsidiaries as of March 31. 
May" 9; 9 were $13,452,346 and current 
for} “bilities were $4,874,645. 

nit R E. Barit, president, stated 
Co the company’s holdings of 
ne = and government bonds today 
ot no excess of $7,500,000. In an- 
we ycine the first quarter figures, 
t #1. Barit stated that a retail sales 
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0s bad which began during March 
Be re Continued through April and 
- : aes in the last week of 
ere the largest for any 

Wek of the current year to date. 
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Awarded 


For Educational Purposes 


cuss economic aspects of national 
and international questions. A 
smaller grant went to the _ short- 
wave station, WIXAL. 


After a year of exploration of the 
motion-picture field, the foundation 
intends making a similar grant to 
an educational institution to pro- 
duce and distribute sound films on 
economic subjects for use in high 
schools and college classes and adult 
forums. In testing an initial experi- 
mental picture, the foundation has 
had the aid of the National Edu- 
cation Association’s Department of 
Visual Instruction. 


Field trips for high-school pupils 
and for  teachers-in-training, as 
means of learning economic facts 
first hand have been promoted by 
grants to the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and to the New Jersey State 
Teachers College. 


For education through the older 
means of the printed word, $72,000 
has thus far been expended in aid- 
ing the Public Affairs Committee 
to bring out twenty-six popular di- 


gests of economic research. Of 
these, over 1,000,000 copies have 
been sold. 


Another $72,000 has gone to the 
establishment of a National Insti- 
tute for Consumer Education at 
Stephens College. Here high school 
and college courses and popular 
adult programs in consumer prob- 
lems are being worked out, and the 
first national consumer conference 
has been held. 


Car Test Repeal 
Will Close Half 
Of Neb. Stations 


OMAHA, Neb.—The recent re- 
peal of the Nebraska 1937 state 
compulsory auto testing law will 
result in closing approximately half 
of the 52 auto inspection stations 
in the state, it was forecast in in- 
formation coming to J. J. Mc- 
Cutcheon, secretary - treasurer of 
the Nebraska Automobile Dealers 
Assn. Only three cities, Omaha, 
Lincoln and North Platte, have 
compulsory city ordinances. 


The 52 stations represent an in- 
vestment of about $200,000 in 
equipment and buildings. Outside 
of the three cities having ordi- 
nances, 13 of the stations are op- 
erated outright by municipalities 
without compulsory ordinances, 
and 36 are located in private ga- 
rages. Eleven of the latter are 
municipally owned although pri- 
vately operated. 


It is considered doubtful whether 
many of the stations, with the pos- 
sible exception of privately-owned 
stations, will receive enough in- 





come to warrant continued opera- | the Royal occupants are provided | 


tion. 
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CHARLEY MERZ, chief steward of the contest board of the AAA, with the Chrysler Royal that is his official car 
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for the 1939 500-Mile Memorial Day Race at Indianapolis. Preparations for the big race are in full swing and new high 


speeds are predicted. 





Special Cars Set 
For King, Queen 


DETROIT.—When their English 
Majesties, King George VI and 
Queen Elizabeth, arrive in Canada 
Monday they will be met by two 
Ye d built Buick Convertible 
phaetons, which they will use wher- 
ever they require automobile trans- 
portation while on tour in this 
country. 

Crown Prince Olaf of Norway 
and Princess Martha chose a Buick 
Century convertible phaeton for 
their tour -of the northwestern 
states. 

And from London comes word 
from Lendrum & Hartman, Ltd., 
Buick distributors in the British 
Isles, that the Duke of Windsor 
has placed his third repeat order 
for new Buick cars. 

The two cars for use of the Eng- 
lish king and queen on their Cana- 
dian tour were completed last week 
in the Oshawa, Ont., plants of 
General Motors. The Royal cars 
have custom bodies finished in a 
beautiful maroon and are built on 
special 155-inch wheelbase chassis 
powered by 143-horsepower Buick 
Series 90 valve-in-head engines. 

The cars are equipped with spec- 
ially wrought fittings and beauti- 
ful fabrics, selected on the advice 
of Norman Hartnell, the designer 
of her Majesty’s wardrobe. Spec- 
ially designed silver vanity equip- 
ment is installed in the folding 
arm rest in the center of the rear 
seat, while at either side of the 
rear quarters are electric dicto- 
graphs communicating with the 
chauffeur. White sheepskin fleece 
mats cover the floor of the rear 
compartments. One of the cars is 
upholstered in special maroon 
broadcloth and the other in beige 
broadcloth. Auxiliary seats facing 


in each car. 





PRODUCTION PAUSED and workers cheered as the 2,614,165th Hudson rolled 
off the assembly line marking the completion of Hudson’s 30th year as motor 


car manufacturers. 


Anniversary meetings this week in 18 U. S. 


cities marked 


| the greatest mobilization of Hudson selling men in years. 


H.C. Plans New Building 
For New York City Area 


NEW YORK. — A new motor 
truck sales building and service 
station, representing a total invest- 
ment of approximately $150,000, 
will be constructed in Long Island 
a by the International Harvester 

0 


The new building will be head- 
quarters for the sale and servicing 
of International motor trucks for 
all of Long Island north of Brook- 
lyn. When the new building is 
completed the company will move 
from its present Long Island quar- 
ters. The new building is expected 
to be ready for occupancy by early 
autumn. 

The Harvester company’s new 
Long Island branch will have an 
exposure of 195 feet on Northern 
Boulevard, the principal north- 
south motor route of Long Island. 
It will be located in a section near 
the New York world’s fair and 
which has been developing for 
many years as an “automobile 
row.” The new location will en- 
able the company to improve its 
service for its users on Long 
Island. The building will face 130 
feet along 35th Avenue and 190 
feet on 44th Street. The new 
structure will be erected on a lot 
200 by 225 feet, and will contain 
a total of 25,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

A large used truck lot will be 
located in the rear of the new 
building along 43rd Street, approx- 
imately 16,000 square feet in area. 

The new sales building and serv- 
ice station will be one story in 
height, and will contain a large 
showroom and office space in addi- 
tion to a service station. It will be 








Fair Corp. Buys 
12 New Autocars 


ARDMORE, Pa.—The New York 
World’s Fair Corp. has ordered for 
immediate delivery 12 of the large 
Autocar dump trucks exactly like 
the fleet of 155 recently bought by 
the New York City sanitation de- 
partment. 

These trucks are the result of 
many practical studies aimed to 
eliminate the windspread distribu- 
tion of dust and papers by the very 
vehicles that were intended to col- 
lect and carry them away. ‘I'hat 
has been accomplishea py equip- 
ping these trucks with fully en- 
closed, automatic loading bodies 
into which the rubbish is poured 
through an opening low down on 
the tailgate. An automatic con- 
veyor conducts the rubbish from 
that point up into the top of the 


body where it drops down into the| U 


interior. When the delivery point 
has been reached, the entire body, 
including the tailgate, are elevated 
by engine power and the load is 


discharge. as from any dump 
truck. 


of brick and terra cotta exterior, 
and is of attractive modern design. 
Functional building materials will 
be used to give the structure the 
greatest possible exterior beauty. 
A complete — parts room also 
will be included in the building, 
which will be equipped throughout 
with a modern sprinkling system 
= an added protection against 
re. 

One of the unusual features of 
the new branch will be a truck 
drivers’ waiting room for the con- 
venience of local and long distance 
drivers who brnig their trucks in 
for service. This room will be 
equipped with toilets and shower 
baths for the use of drivers. 


Extensive Plans 


Set for ASTM’s 


Annual Meeting 


ATLANTIC CITY.—Upwards of 
20 separate technical sessions will 
be necessary at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society for 
Testing Materials to be held at 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall here, to 
provide for the presentation of the 
large number of technical papers 
and reports. 

Several of the sessions will be in 
the nature of roundtable discus- 
sions, and others will feature sym- 
posiums comprising several papers 
on a particular subject. Through- 
out the week of the meeting, there 
will be in progress the fifth ex- 
hibit of t sting apparatus and re- 
lated equipment, and also the so- 
ciety’s photographic display, which 
this year will be devoted to the 
theme “Testing and Research in 
Engineering Materials.” 

Among the important technical 
features are discussions on paint 
testing, shear testing of soils, 
quantitative spectrochemical an- 
alysis, effect of subatmospheric 
temperatures on the properties of 
metals, and freezing and thawing. 
There will be groups of papers 
also covering water, fatigue of 
metals, asphalt, radiography and 
concrete and concrete aggregates. 


New Panel Offered 


NILES, Mich.—The Kawneer Co. has 
introduced a new tyne of store front 
facing -ma‘erial, K.Z.S. architectural 
porcelain enamel panels, to supple- 
ment its line of rustless metal store 
front construction. 





MOTOR TRUCKS, U. S. MARINE 
CORPS, QUARTERMASTER'S DE- 
PARTMENT. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SEALED PROPOSALS, in duplicate, 
will be received by the Quartermaster. 
. S. Marine Corps, Navy Building, 
Washington. D. C., until 11:00 a. m. 
May 22, 1939, and then be publiclv 
opened for furnishing from 20 to 30 
cargo trucks. Proposal blanks and 
other information may be obtained 
upon application to this office. Seth 
Williams, Brigadier General, The 
Quartermaster. Schedule No. 687. 
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Motor Industry S 


Pontiac Begins 
Spring Drive at 
S. F. Fair Meeting 


GENERAL MOTORS EXHIBIT, 
TREASURE ISLAND.—The ad- 
vent of spring was celebrated in 
automotive circles this week with 
Pontiac firing the opening gun in 
its spring advertising and sales 
drive when it staged a meeting 
here and in San Francisco at the 
St. Francis Hotel on call of Tom 
Ray, Pacific Coast regional di- 
rector. 

The speaker honored at _ the 
“spring board” meeting was Har- 
ry Bygel of Pontiac, Mich., who is 
national used car manager for 
Pontiac. 


Following the general trend of 
thought at the recent NADA con- 
vention, where dealers from all 
parts of the country emphasized 
the necessity of paying increasing 
attention to the conditioning, ad- 
vertising and merchandising of 
used cars, Pontiac is taking a for- 
ward step, in the belief of many 
trade leaders, by having a direct 
factory supervision and direction 
of dealer used car sales activities. 

Here to attend the meeting were 
18 of Pontiac’s Pacific region zone 
managers, assistant zone managers 


HANDS ACROSS the years 
York World’s Fair, is best forecast by contrasting the World of Today with 


the World of Yesterday. 





The World of Tomorrow, theme of the New 


In the Research exhibit in the General Motors Build- 


ing at the Fair, two Chevrolets, one built in 1913 and the other in 1939, show 
vividly over a quarter century of progress in automotive design. 


and office managers. As a high- 
light of the gathering they were 
transported by a fleet of Pontiac 
cars to Treasure Island, where they 
viewed the Pontiac “Jewel Box” 
display in the General Motors Pa- 
rade of Progress exhibit in Vaca- 
tionland Building. 

Among the visitors were Dan 


O’Madigan, Rocky Mountain zone 
manager; John Bathrick, Portland 
zone manager; Clyde Riley, Los 
Angeles zone manager. They were 
welcomed here by A. M. Sanders, 
Northern California zone manager, 
and Tom Ray, Pacific Coast region- 
al manager. 


Ath Your Customers Which They Prefer 





Regardless of weather conditions, Trippe Safety 
Lights bring the greatest advance to automotive 
safety since the introduction of four wheel brakes. 

In adverse weather, the hazards of night driv- 
ing are immeasurably multiplied by ordinary head- 
lights because they cast “up” beams which are 
reflected back‘into the driver’s eyes. The fog, rain 
or snow acts exactly like thousands of tiny mirrors. 
It is no wonder that drivers are blinded. 

With Trippe Safety Lights the action is reversed. 
Through an exclusive, patented system of dual re- 
flectors, ‘“‘up” beams are entirely 
eliminated. The beams penetrate in 
under the fog, rain or snow, lighting 


LIST PRICE 


$1750 


(Installation Extra) 
$33.50 per pair 
(Installation Extra) 





Gentlemen: 


1ddress 
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up objects behind it so that the driver can see them. 

In clear weather, Trippe Lights step up night- 
time visibility as much as three or four times that 
of ordinary headlights. They reveal the road from 
shoulder to shoulder . . . make black roads whiter 
... and give full forward visibility for as much as 
a thousand feet without glare in the eyes of on- 


coming motorists. 


TRIPPE 
Sfty Light 


Factories in United States, England and Canada, Rep: esentatives in 25 countries. 


TRIPPE SALES COMPANY, DEPT. AN-10, CHICAGO, ILL. 


I’m interested in knowing all about ‘Trippe Safety Lights and their profit possibilities. 


Firm 


_-City —$ ———___—_—_—_ 








Trippe Safety Lights offer dealers an outstand- 
ing profit opportunity because there is nothing else 
available like them. Use the coupon for all the de- 
tails. Trippe Sales Company, Chicago, Illinois, or 
if in Canada, write Trippe Manufacturing Company 
of Canada, Ltd., 321 Adelaide St., W., Toronto. 
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tands Out as Sparkplug’ of N.Y. FaipPre 





2,000,000 Monthly Expected| 
To See GM Exhibit Aloy, 


By Bethune Jones 
Staff Correspondent 
NEW YORK—Through the now 
proven drawing power of Its €X- 
hibits, as well as prominent partici- 
pation in numerous other respects, 
the automotive industry 1s increas- 


ingly demonstrating its effectiveness | 


as the sparkplug of the New York 

World’s Fair. Bo ' 
Leading the parade of Fair dis- 

plays, both automotive and others, 


is the “Highways and Horizons’ 


exhibit of General Motors, which, | 


on the basis of indications at this 
writing, will have been visited by 
more than 1,000,000 persons by to- 
night. Total attendance at the fair 
by tonight probably will have passed 
just slightly beyond the 2,000,000 
mark, which means that about one 
out of every two persons coming to 
the exposition stops in at the GM 
show. 

Experience thus far points to 
probability of an average monthly 
attendance of approximately 2,000,- 
000 at the GM display throughout 
the fair’s duration. Principal at- 
traction of the exhibit is the widely 
publicised “futurama,” which gives 
visitors, moving in sound chairs, a 
view of America as it may appear in 
1960. 

Also attracting proportionately 
high percentages of the total fair 
attendance are the exhibits of Ford, 
Chrysler, Goodrich and Firestone. 

Many visitors are riding over 
Ford’s “Road of Tomorrow,” as 
well as pausing to view “The Ford 
Cycle of Production,” in which 
materials, processing and production 
of final units are depicted in ani- 
mated models on a turntable, 100 
feet in diameter. 

Chrysler’s polaroid movie is draw- 
ing gasps as things seem to pop 
right out of the screen and stop 
within an inch of visitors’ noses. 
Also a hit is Chrysler’s “Frozen 
Forest,” in which trees — actually 
disguised iron pipes — are coated 
with ice through constant refrigera- 
tion. Overheated visitors come in 
to press their fevered faces and 
brows against the “trees.” Floor 
men at the exhibit now are con- 
fronted with the problem of how to 
get them to move on after they’ve 
cooled. 

Callers at the Goodrich show are 
thrilled by daredevil stunts demon- 
strating tire qualities. Both Good- 
rich and Firestone are attracting 
interest with extensive and novel 
displays portraying the role of rub- 
ber in modern life. 

Besides the Ford, Chrysler, Gen- 
eral Motors, Goodrich and Firestone 
exhibits, a new and colorful auto- 
motive note was added to the fair 
when the new Crosley models were 
placed on display in the Crosley 
building. Not content with the at- 
tention they’ve been drawing at 
their regular exhibit building, some- 
what of a stir was created this week 
when one of the little new Crosleys 
was caught on the loose in the fair 
grounds. Radio announcers for Sta- 





THE CAR of yesterday was recently 


at the Ford Exposition at the New York World’s Fair. 


breezy clip, a 1912 Model T 


grounds, which have admitted few automobiles since the 


Guided by its owner, William 


’ | speed,” he complained. 


tion WHOM, in CO-operat; 

Ray Brock, a Crosley aa 
man, were using one of ap 
Crosleys to tour the fair 7 
“Sidewalk Interviewing — ; 
until nabbed by one of _ 
corporation's — cops. Oscar Mi 
traffic Supervisor at the fair i 
an ultimatum that he would 
pound” any other 
| found running around 
| They’re capable of 


gen. MOT 
Chevrole 
Buick . 
Oldsmob 
Crosley ke pee 
; -Las 

the Round (Cad. La 
‘too m ORD ..- 
“| Ford. 
Mercury 
Lin.-Zep! 
mYSLE! 
Plymout! 
Dodge? . 
Chrysler 
De Soto 
sTUDEBA! 
(ASH . 
DSON 
ACKARD 
YS-O 


There are other indications «. 
automotive participation in the 
will be continually broades 
}as the exposition continyes r, 

example, it has been announes 
that nine air-conditioned Nash cy 
have been selected for display 
the fair in what is known 
“Town of Tomorrow.” ’ 

In addition to the automotive 
hibits, which are proving to be fe 
ture attractions, automotive ex 
tives are contributing to the suc 


Nash is ‘Family Car 


in Model Fair Tow 

TOWN OF TOMORROF 
WORLD’S FAIR, N. Y.—Nag 
“Weather Eye” conditioned gi 
automobiles have been chosy 
as the family cars for th 
“House of Tomorrow” in this 
model village, it was announce 
with the opening of the World: 
Fair. 

Nine of the 22 car modes 
manufactured by Nash will k 
seen in the garages and drive. 
ways of the 15 model house, 
and these will be the only auto} 
mobiles displayed in the mode 
village, W. A. Blees, genenl 
sales manager of Nash, said. 

The homes are described by 
architects and housing author- 
ties as the most modern gron 
of dwellings ever built in Amer 
ica, and are expected to have 
considerable influence on hom 
building in the future. Nas 
cars, with their conditioned at Bantam... 
system, their new type of sound Baick .. .s 
proofing, and other modemfypasan 
comfort and convenience fe J, srelet s 
tures, were selected. 
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of the fair in other respects. Af 
instance of this was disclosed tip” 
week with the announcement tit rd 
Edgar W. Smith, vice president of 
General Motors overseas operation 
is chairman of the executive comp * 
mittee preparing the World Trait 
Center to open at the fair May up 
coinciding with World Trade Wetf.. . 
Not only did the automotive #ptard. . . 
dustry make possible the creatief7mouth. . 
of the fair and contribute lavisiifmllac. . .s 
to its exhibits, but it is providngpudebaker 
the means of transportation his 
which the vast majority of visite 
from all parts of the country # 
able to visit the exposition. A ret 
survey indicated that three out ° 


four visitors to both the New Yor 
and San Francisco fairs will tat 
by motor vehicle, with 1.5 per 


using trailers. ae 
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Production Holds Firm, Shows Gain During Wee 

























(U. S. and Canada) 
ne WEEKS ENDED MAY 13, MAY 6 
; Jan.1 Jan.1 
hb Week Same Week May to to 
i Ending Week Ended to May 14, May 13, 
7 May13 1938* May6 Date 1938* 1939* 
af gy, MOTORS... 26,618 19,889 25,939 52,557 409,354 595,812 
, M evrolett _... 15,000 12,500 15,000 30,000 293,005 355,160 
ill gaick ..++++-- 4,868 3,769 4,462 9,330 51,984 91,847 
se pjdsmobile 2,800 1,778 2,527 5,327 29,934 66,072 
> b= 3,200 1,342 3,200 6,400 25,291 66,848 
tf cgd.-LaSalle .. 750 500 750 =©1,500 9,140 15,885 
ER a civeneses 21,910 14,375 21,965 43,875 277,630 378,707 
a 19,275 14,000 19,275 38,550 267,600 327,982 
| Mercary ....-- BOP cuas 2,050 4,050 ...... 39,050 
1) Lin.-Zephyr 635 360 640 «1,275 «9,540 = 11,675 
eu HRYSLER . 18,375 11,800 18,325 36,700 199,100 354,866 
t Plymouth+ 9,575 6,300 9,575 19,150 91,730 177,790 
wl Polget ...---> 6.200 2,500 6,200 12,400 63,195 117,165 
«| Chrysler ....-- 1,400 1,600 1,500 2,900 25,150 33,346 
+d De Soto ...... 1,200 1,400 1,050 2,250 19,025 26,565 
‘tit UDEBAKER+. 2,640 593 2,664 5,304 14,977 35,983 
eas ciees 1,600 671 1,203 2,803 12,270 31,614 

‘BUDSONY ....-- 1,300 800 1,300 2,600 21,435 23,630 
e\CKARD ..... 1,000 900 = 1,000 »3=s- 2,000 = 22,285 +=: 19,105 
CahLLYS-OVD.+. 800 314 49 849 7,688 17,886 

4HAM ...... 140 + 140 280 «61,179 +=. 2,357 

\NTAM ...... 100 + 100 200 §=1,892 = 11,415 
7" £ + 70 70 265 770 
y, pe dcua's 5,186 4,500 5,375 10,561 76,200 109,741 
atl 7OTAL+........ 79,669 53,842 78,130 157,799 1,044,225 1,561,886 
th Revised. Includes trucks. {Closed. 
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AN’s Production Estimate 


General Motors Sales for April 


March Level 


| NEW YORK.—April sales of General Motors cars and trucks from 
i sources of manufacture totaled 158,969 compared with 109,659 in 
April a year ago. Sales in March were 182,652. Sales for the first four 
months of 1939 totaled 648,253 compared with 407,930 for the same 


Sales to dealers in the United States totaled 126,275 in April com- 


ago. Sales in March were 142,743. 
1939 totaled 501,872 compared with 
, 275,376 for the same four months 
of 1938. 

Sales to consumers in the United 
States totaled 132,612 in April 
compared with 103,534 in April a 
year ago. Sales in March were 
142,062. Sales for the first four 
months of 1939 totaled 446,790 
compared with 329,456 for the 
same four months of 1938. 
ee ee 

| Registrations Up 

HARRISBURG, Pa. (UTPS).— 
An increase of nearly two per cent 
in the number of passenger cars 
registered this year up to the be- 
ginning of May was reported this 

| week by the revenue department. 
| There were then 1,599,993 cars as 
compared with 1,570,110 last year 
at the same time. There are also 
83,931 more licensed drivers this 
year, the total now being 2,456,148. 


Further Declines 
Seen As Season 


Continues Advance 


DETROIT.—Slight strengthening 
in production was noted in auto- 
motive plants this week although 
the upturn 
could not be 
construed as a 
trend. The out- 
put this week 
is estimated at 
79,669 units 
against 78,130 
as a revised 
estimate for the 
previous week. 
It is generally 
felt here that 
this rate will be 
maintained 
through May 
but then any 
shift would be 
likely to be 
downward 
rather than the 
reverse. 

Sales during 
April failed to 
come up to ex- 
pectations al- 
though the out- 
look for May is 
considered good. 
Most leaders 
feel that May 
or June will 
turn in the 
highest sales 
score for the 
spring season. The market remains 
thinner than had been anticipated, 
however, with dealers buying 
much of the current volume with 
over-allowances on used cars and 
so forth. 


The nation’s new passenger car 
registrations in the first quarter 
of 1939 totaled 616,014, exceeding 
the 447,346 registrations in the 
like period of 1938 by 37 percent, 
R. L. Polk & Co. announced today. 

The Polk tabulations were an- 
nounced following completion of 
March registration figures which 
showed sales for March 1939 
reached a mark of 247,860. This 
represents an increase of 50.27 
percent over February, when 164,- 
942 units were registered, and a 
gain of 36.77 percent over March 
1938, when total registrations were 
181,222. 


It was pointed out by Polk, 
however, that March figures in- 
clude an estimate for the state of 
Tennessee, where it has been im- 
possible to procure final registra- 
tion data for March. 

In the truck division, the first 
quarter national registration total 
is 116,226, a gain of 20.07 percent 
over the 96,801 registrations in the 
first three months of 1938. 


Automotive News’ 
Production Estimate 





Passenger Car Registrations 
+Three Months, Plus 13 States for April 














April 
to April 1939 1938 Unit 
Date Pos. 1939 Pos. 1938 Pos. Gain 

Chevrolet 10,765 1 154,163 1 116,962 1 37,201 
Ford ...... 7,613 2 118,625 2 105,408 2 13,217 
Plymouth 6,105 3 94,931 3 59,425 3 35,506 
Buick 3,403 4 51,482 4 38,010 4 13,472 
Dodge 3,361 5 50,222 5 26,548 5 23,674 
Pontiac 2,418 6 37,678 6 24,735 6 12,943 
Oldsmobile ......... 2,081 7 35,130 7 22,998 * 7 12,132 
Studebaker ............. 1,197 8 12,105 12 8,783 12 3,322 
SEM ie scien na wpleteltn 1,090 9 13,627 10 8,682 13 4,945 
Chrysler 1,060 10 18,321 8 12,312 8 6,009 
Mercury 1,006 11 ance Dts sap, 2 | 
Hudson ... 880 12 11,882 13 10,605 10 1,277 
De Soto 828 13 13,084 11 9,444 11 3,640 
ONIN. issn sricsvcicisenn 800 14 10,297 14 12,308 9 2,011* 
Cad.-LaSalle _........ 509 15 8,827 15 6,125 14 2,702 
BAETOOER ac siccesscxvasescive 325 16 5,360 16 4,872 15 488 
Willys-Overland 117 17 2,865 17 3,819 16 954* 
SD | © Lica nadildhasn suiinae 61 18 215 19 259 18 44* 
MNEUUNEED cis ccsiessseccerss 57 19 1,086 18 1,449 17 363* 
Miscellaneous ......... 15 506 405 101 

EE os csseiscescis. 43,691 654,705 473,149 181,556 


*Loss. +Except Tennessee for March. 





Nash Urges Trips 
To Fairs by Car 


DETROIT.—If you’re one of 
70,000,000 Americans who are ex- 
pected to attend one or both of 
the two great expositions this 
summer—the New York World’s 
Fair and the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition—you’re prob- 
ably wondering which one of these 
fairs you ought to see. Here’s a 
solution: see both of them and 
America, too! 


jparable to an automobile. 





hon. 295A 


NEW CUB HAS 


| 


|oSTAINLESS” TAIL, 8% NICKEL 


-If you are air-minded, today you 
can own a ship for a price com- 
The 


The suggested route includes Piper Aircraft Corporation, Lock 


such scenic spots as Niagara Falls, ; Haven, 


the popular Bad Lands of the 
Dakotas, and Yellowstone Park, 
is approximately 3,344 miles in 
length. The center route, which 
is virtually a straight line, is 2,842 
miles long. The southern route, 
running through some of Amer- 
ica’s most picturesque country, is 
about 3,500 miles long. Taking two 
of these routes, total motor dis- 
tance would be about 6,500 miles. 

The AAA estimates that aver- 
age cost of gasoline, oil and some 
miscellaneous fees throughout the 
country run about $1.40 per hun- 
dred miles. Other costs, of course, 
vary according to the individual. 
Average cost of meals per day for 


two is said to run around $2.25.. 


Average lodging for two is placed 
at about $2.50. Thus, if the trip 
took 20 days, the basic cost would 
be about $186. 


Figures supplied by R. L. Polk & Co., New Jersey Motor List Co., and for New York metropolitan area by Sherlock & Arnold 




















































































































































































































































































































































Pennsylvania, manufac- . 
tures such small popular priced 
planes. Piper has just developed a 
new J-4 plane. Feature of this new 
“Cub” is the use of stainless steel 
for many important elements. The 
producer has ordered 250 stain- 
less steel tail units and fuel 
tanks. Fabricated by the E. G. 
Budd Mfg. Company, these units 
are made of the familiar 18-8 
stainless steel, (18% chromium, 8% 
Nickel). This alloy permits the 
use of thin but exceedingly strong 
structural parts which possess high 
resistance to nor- 
mal corrosion. 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
NICKEL COMPANY 
INC. New York, N.Y. 


NICKEL 


ALLOYS 








New Passenger Car Registrations, 13 States for April, 1939-1938 
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—more $$$ 
for Dealers! 


Public Confidence Held Key to Used Car Profi 







25% of Sales Attributed 


To Customer References | 


Special to Automotive News 


SAN ANTONIO.—In spite of 
the fact that many dealers offer 
written guarantees on used car 
sales and that others give certifi- 
cates calling for free service after 
the car is sold, the only construc- 
tive and profitable means for the 
sale of used cars is by building 
up public confidence whereby a 
friendly relationship is built up 
between buyer and dealer and to 
the benefit of all concerned, ac- 
cording to Al Whiting, used car 
a for A. B. Poe Motor Co., 
— er and Plymouth distributor 

ere. 

“Any used car manager or any 
dealer will readily agree that a 
guarantee on a used car is only as 
good as the man behind it,” Whit- 
ing declared. “If a car is sold and 
lated comes back for adjustment 
and the used car manager does not 
feel that an adjustment should be 
made, there are any number of 
excuses that can be offered to re- 
lieve him of the responsibility. If 
he gives an offer of free service 
with the sale of the car, and is 
not in the mood to back up this 
offer, he can use the most common 
of excuses by saying that it is not 
covered in the guarantee. 

“The guarantee given with the 
sale of a used car is more of a 
sales argument than it is a desire 
to give 100 per cent satisfaction. 
If the car is thoroughly recondi- 
tioned by competent mechanics be- 
fore it is put on the lot and offered 
for re-sale, then it will give good 
service without’ the necessity 0 
putting the fact down in writing. 
If it does not, any dealer, used car 
manager or superintendent of serv- 
ice can tell if it is due to bad 
driving, or if something was over- 
looked when the car was turned 
out. If it was the former, no dealer 
or manager is required to make 
good on reckless driving, and if it 
is the latter, any responsibile deal- 
er would be glad and willing to 


0 so. 

“Cars taken in at our lot are 
thoroughly reconditioned _ before 
they are offered for re-sale. This 
reconditioning department is a part 
of our used car department and is 
directly under our supervision. We 


Y 


. 


YW 





FOLLOW ce RAGS h 
THE WORLD'S MOST POWERFUL BEACON 
TO THIS BEAUTIFUL CHICAGO HOTEL 


Ever subjected to the searching scrutiny of 
the strongest light beam known, this hotel 
remains the choice of the discriminating 
traveler. ... Every comfort is yours— new, 
beautiful rooms and suites, each equipped 
with tub and shower baths, circulating 
ice water, Servidor, three colorful restau- 
rants, Chicago's smartest cocktail lounge 
—every conceivable facility and service. 
Despite the high character of this fine hotel, 
tariffs are erate. 


Allan G. Hurst, Manager 


CHICAGO'S 
arenas 





at Ga 


know exactly what has been done, 
how much has been spent, and 
what must be charged for the re- 
conditioned car in order to come 
out right. The car is carefully 
checked and road tested before it 
is put on the lot for re-selling as a 
final assurance of its condition,” 
Whiting said. 

“Better than 25 per cent of our 
used car sales are to persons who 
have been recommended to us by 


satisfied customers. This number | 


is increasing daily as our business 
increases and this number of per- 
sons with whom we do business is 
enlarged. 

“It will be readily apreciated by 
any used car manager that when a 
man buys a good used car he is 
going to show it off to his neigh- 
bors, the men where he works, and 
other persons with whom he is 
acquainted. If it is a good job and 
he is proud of it, he is going to 
be glad to recommend the firm 
from which it was purchased; and 
this, in the long run, is the best 
sales promotion that can be had,” 
he declared. 

“When a purchaser of a used 
car comes back and complains that 
the car is not giving good service, 
we take immediate steps to see 
that it does. Experience has shown 
that a few adjustments or minor 
changes on such cars will set 
things right. It is not that the 
car is not in good condition, but 
that the new owner has not had it 
adjusted properly. If, however, in- 
vestigation shows that something 
is wrong, it is corrected immediate- 
ly. We want our customers satis- 
fied.” 





New lIowa Acts 
Cover Used Cars, 
Speed, Taxation 


DES MOINES, Ia.—The follow- 
ing motor vehicle laws were 
passed at the 1939 session of the 
Iowa legislature, which completed 
its work this week: 

1 City councils were prohibited 
from fixing a speed limit lower 









territories. 
2 State authority over used car 
power to withhold permits fer 30 
days. 
manufacturers and dealers were 
made exempt from other taxes. 
signals were made optional. 
The original trade-in value of 
empt from sales tax when resold. 
20 MINUTES TO THE 
One Block East of Park Ave. 
Opposite the Waldor}-Astoria 
fully furnished, ample closet f NA 
space. Within a few blocks of § 
easily accessible to other 
terminals, steamship 
ter, theatre and shop- 
ping districts. Duplex 
taurant.Air-conditioned. 
DAILY RATES 
re 


than 45 miles an hour in suburban 
dealers was increased with 
3 Registered cars in possession of 
Hand or mechanical directional 
D automobiles was declared ex- 
WORLD’S FAIR 
@ Spacious rooms, beauti- 
Grand Central Terminal, 
piers, Rockefeller Cen- 
oecktail lounge and Res- 
Single from $5 Double from 


Suites from $10 


BEVERLY 


- W.K. Seeley, Manager 
50th ST.at LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 


















SEVEN LEADING cars, all equipped with five-piece sets of Samson Auto Luggage, are shown above, 
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AUTO LUGGAGE 


Se alle aie oe ee SAMSON ils as 


right—Ford, Oldsmobile, Chevrolet, Pontiac, Dodge, Plymouth. Buick. 





Quaint Quirks 
That Build | 
Business | 


Tom Botterill, Inc. (Hudson), 
Denver, recently gave an example 
of making use of a firm’s history 
as interesting subject matter for a 
newspaper display advertisement. 
This ad said: 


“Tom Botterill continuously sell- 
ing and servicing motor cars in 
the Denver trade area since 1903— 
36 years. 


“Opened first automobile store 
on Broadway—28 years ago—our 
present address. Sold since entcr- 
ing the automobile business in 
1903—36,701 cars for a total of 
$31,382,293. Payroll since 1903— 
$2,285,254. Taxes paid direct to 
4 and county of Denver—$127,- 


“Seventeen employes of the 
present organization of 44 have 
been employed continuously for 
from 10 to 24 years each. 

“Has sold Hudson motor cars 
for 28 years.” 


* * * 


An effective ad used by the Wal- 
ton Motor Co. (Ford) of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., as a means of boosting serv- 
ice department business, pictured 
a crankcase with a man dipping 
his hands into it and showing a 
double handful of sludge. “This 
is what you will find in the bottom 
of your crankcase if it hasn’t been 
sludged,” declared the ad. 

_The ad pointed out that ordinary 
oil changes will not remove sludge, 
and stated: “We remove eluate 
flushing the motor with hot oil 
under pressure. We have two of 
these machines with an investment 
of $500. Let us treat your motor 
now! Then change to summer oil.” 


Safety 


Used Car Sales in Omah 


OMAHA, Neb.—Current adver- 
tising and window posters being 
used to promote the sale of used 
cars in Omaha are centering upon 
safety and the “call of the open 
road,” and several dealers report 
that this psychology is evidencing 
more appeal than any subject used 
during the past year. 

Ten dealers recently ~grouped 
their used car ads under a banner 
stating that “Every 16 minutes a 
C-R-A-S-H! Will you be next?” 
The leader also stated, in part: 
“Danger is ahead if you persist in 
driving that old bus—it’s a menace 
to traffic and costly to operate. 
You'll find relief from worry and 
expense if you trade it in today! 
Make the streets of Omaha 
SAFER! Dealers reduce prices! 
Trade NOW!” 

Co-operating dealers stressed 
thorough reconditioning and 
checking by factory trained me- 
chanics and their own reputation 
as dealers in the individual ads 


Registrations Up 37% 


For Onondaga County 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—New pass- 
enger car registrations in Onon- 
daga County last month totaled 
1,007, an increase of 37.6 per cent 
compared with April, 1938. Total 
for the first four months of this 
year was 2,579, a gain of 24.5 
per cent over the like 1938 period. 
New truck registrations in On- 
ondaga County last month totaled 
110, which was 14.6 per cent 
better than the April figures a 
year ago. During the first four 
months of 1939 there were 324 new 
trucks registered, up 17 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 
last year. 





CATA Survey on Appraisals 


Shows Increased Uniformity 


CHICAGO. — Closer trading of 
used cars has developed, along 
with greater uniformity of apprais- 
als, among Chicago dealers re- 
cently, it is revealed in a shopping 
survey conducted by the Chicago 
Automobile Trade Assn. 

The test employed the use of 
1936 and 1937 models. In the 
case of the former, the variation 
ranged from $300 to $408 in 55 
calls on dealers, but in 34 in- 
stances, the prices offered ranged 
from $350 to $375, a spread of 
only $25. 

Similar experience resulted from 
54 calls with the 1937 model, 
when the spread was from $385 
to $500 and the deviation in 29 
cases from $350 to $375, again 
a spread of only $25. ny 

Improvement in the forms of 
appraisal: was also noted in calls 
with the 1936 car, the methods 
employed being as follows: In- 
side at desk, 1; through window, 
3; at curb, 21; motor started, 9, 
and car driven, 21. 

By comparison, it was stated, 


methods were more lax with the 
more valuable 1937 model, the 
experience of the shoppers being 
that the car was viewed through 
the window and appraised in 25 
instances, at the curb in 5, by 
starting the motor in 20, and by 
driving the car in only 4, 
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Theme Increases |=2: 


Better Business Management 
Means Better Net Profit 


A request on your letterhead will bring you FREE 
Chapter No. 1 of a practical Home Study Course i 


BETTER BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
for 
RETAIL AUTOMOBILE DEALERS 


conducted entirely by mail. 
F. ELWOOD HUNT & ASSOCIATES 


540 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ml. oe 
Automotive Specialists in Business Management and AccouD! 
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accompanying the special spreai 9 = 


Dealers taking part and reportiz in 
fair results from the Safety theng other ps 
include Miller-Knuth Chev is some 
T. J. O’Brien & Co., Andrew Mu have ne 
phy & Son, A. C. Nelson Ay litle ov 
Sales Co., John Opitz Chevrog| with ste 
Maxson - Mitchell, Inc, § ar sell; 
Hart, Brandes-Campbell, Mca holding 
den-Stewart Co. and Morton yp tion is n 
tor Co., representing practically 4] amd used 
the new car makes sold in (ina fair 


city. 
Butler Reelected |!" 
Head of National Betz 
Used Car Repor ®t 


_ CHICAGO.—W. E. Butler, nf # other 
tionally prominent Hudson distij “cording 
utor, was reelected president 4 °mpiled 
the National Used Car Market hq Dealers . 


port, Inc., publishers of the By Ninety 
Book and Red Book, at the anf %/d at 
meeting of stockholders, 1 “ting A 


meeting also resulted in the 9 8 highe 


election of C. E. Gambill, Pacug nth t) 
distributor, as vice president aj “4 the 
treasurer, and of Thomas J. Haj ur moi 


Sr., Nash dealer, as secretary. | nding 
_All three officers have been ide 
tified with the organization iq Bantat 
its inception 28 years ago. | : 


fact, they were among the fou ai 
ers of the National Used Car Maj BUTLI 
ket Report. for the f 

In addition to the officers, Hary highest j 
T. Hollingshead, Nash distrib] “cording 
and Henry Paulman, Jr. we Mesident 


voted in again as directors. 

With the exception of Paulm Factory : 
the officers and directors have bj wer the 
high posts with both the Natiag ceding 1 
Automobile Dealers Assn. and  Wtitial ter 


Chicago Automobile Trade 489 smountec 
Hollingshead is serving his se . 
term as president of the Deal 










and is a member of the Na 
legislative committee. 
ther, tutor 


Knox T. Brown belr licen 
BOSTON.—Knox T. Brows, } a 139,72 
eral manager, Packard Autom™ police ins 
Co. of Boston, died bene | > ae 
morning. e was app bark 
the best of health when he lef ” o 
office Monday. Born in 0” 
50 years ago he came to» 
chusetts when a lad and beg 
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general manager. the follc 
































sed Car Sales 
=| in Phila. Show 
~| Slight Increase 


ADELPHIA, Pa.—New car 
t ri gures for April in the 
philadelphia territory are not tabu- 
~] isted as yet, but used car figures 
available showing a gain in 
poth passenger and commercial di- 
ysions. Used passenger cars 
showed only a nominal gain, with 
gles 1.09 per cent ahead in April 
compared with the same month a 
r ago, and 8.16 per cent ahead 
for the first four months of the 
r over 1938. Used commercial 
WSices for April of this year 
were 15.65 per pe ge = 
ast year and 17.05 per cen 
peat a the first four months 
938 sales. 
a last year’s sales drop was 
y about 10 per cent under the 
i war before in the used car end as 
“| empared with much larger losses 
=| i, new car sales figures of last 
year, these gains, while much less 
left} than those shown in this year’s 
| ww car advances, were not ex- 
ed to make the same percent- 
age strides because of the compari- 
go iti 
Altogether, the used car position 
fy bere considered pretty fair, with 
dealers mainly feeling pretty safe 
with their’ present holdings. With 
preaif new car sales showing a greater 
ortig gin in this territory than most 
hen other parts of the country, there 
kf is some feeling that dealers may 
Muj have neglected their turn-over a 
if little over the past months, but 
re] with steady gains shown in used 
mph] ar selling and used car prices 
(Fa tolding up fairly well, this condi- 
» Mof tion is not considered very serious 
lly aj and used car stocks generally seem 
n ty ina fairly healthy position. 






] Lincoln Zephyr Sales 
At New High in Detroit 


yal|_ Detroit retail sales of Lincoln- 
lephyr cars in Wayne County 
(Detroit), Mich., for the first four 
months of 1939 exceeded those of 
al other makes in that price class, 
ucording to registration figures 
compiled by the Detroit Automobile 
ers Assn. 
Ninety Lincoln- Zephyrs were 
wld at retail in Wayne County 
during April, the figures show. This 
is higher than for any previous 
a uonth this year. Both this total 
ad the total of 288 for the first 
iyj four months are ahead of corre- 
7. sonding figures for a year ago. 
n 


#4 Bantam Hits Record 
‘my in First May Period 


rx} BUTLER, Pa—Domestic orders 
for the first 10 days in May were 
highest in the company’s history, 
int “cording to Francis H. Fenn, vice- 
4 president and general manager of 
the American Bantam Car Co. 
Factory sales were up 82.8 per cent 
wer the first 10 days of the pre- 
tding month. Increase over the 
H uutial ten-day period in May, 1938, 
amounted to 98.3 per cent. 
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ca Dealers Get Warning 


MILWAUKEE,— The common coun- 
t's license’ committee has warned 
‘sed automobile and parts dealers that 
er licenses will be revoked if they 
n a to make daily reports to police on 
on ifansactions. Hugo Goehlen, deputy 
] Mlice inspector, said reports of used 
ty . os mas be received promptly 
e an strippin, ° 

ft baked automobiles. — 


m4| Used Car Index 
a| Th 
y, De € average used car prices, 


jn 4| "ken from the weekly Used 
Car Selling Prices chart, shows 
the following: 
| High Low 
| Mar. Average ...... 551 494 
br. Average ...... 549 494 
Y Average ...... 542 487 
June Average... _. 527 478 
july Average... .. 525 469 
Aug. Average... __. 528 449 
Sept. Average... ||. 515 441 
Oct. Average... _. 492 425 
Nov. Average... ||. 481 412 
Dee, Average ...... 462 399 
an. Average (’39) .*585 *512 


a Average (’39) . 578 519 
‘ T. Average (’39) . 573 508 
Pril Average (’39). 567 504 
ago tering of higher - priced 


: models has lifted national 
erage, 


-_ 
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1 1 : New Orleans Times Picayune; 
Actual top and bottom prices on 1936, 1937 « s Pulledelpnin’ Mulletins Cleveland Plain Dealer; 
newspapers of current. week, SEDAN pt Sellin rices Detroit News; Chicago Herald Examiner; Cin- 
only used in this comparison, Newspapers. co- $@ ar cinnati Post; St. Louis Globe Democrat; Los 


Angeles Times, Daily News; San Francisco 


only used in this comparison. Newspapers co- 

























Simos, Weetd-Tologram Puubuah Peeen (As Advertised, Week Ending April 29, 1939) Checnicte; Sonttlo Simos. 
MAKE Boston N.Y. N.Orl’ns Phila. Pittsb’g Cleve. Detroit Chicago Cin’ti St.Louis L. Ang. S.Fran. Seattle Nat. Av. 
Buick “40” '384795-  |695-795|645-695|785- _ |745-865|645-747|625-675 |675-725|765-795|785- _|845-925/845- 800-870|730-794 










Buick “50-60” - 






















'97|645- _|625-675/645-745|645-845|645-725|795- | - _|675-___ |665-695|_- _—([695-785|685-795|735-795|662-762 
°369545-  |495-545/495-525/445-550| —- - | - | - |485- | - 585-640|512-572 
Chevrolet Master Deluxe 38] - [595- _|433-595|/445-495|525-575|495-575|485-545|595-—|525-595/535-615|595-675|675-__|650-695|528-600 


°37§425- |459- |395-475|345-435|395-495|449-475|375-445 |447-475|395-489|425-485/445-495| - _|530-580|420-483 




















| =  |325-395|275-340|295-345|325-395|295- |325-  |320-346|345-375|325-345| - |435-495|327-393 
Chrysler Six 38) - | - |725-775|_ - |695-725|725- [585-665 |645-675|675-695|628-745|745-850/875- |810-890|692-766 
°874565- |529- |495-625/585- |485-575|455-575|475-525 |525-595|495-545/495-565|545-595|675- |650-685|520-595 

36) - | -  (|395-495| -  |395-440 395-425|325-395| - | - | - 
Chrysler Eight "38h - =| =  |695-750|575-595|_—- }| = | = | = | = | = _|800-895)/795-845|920-975)/757-812 
37 [575-599|499-559|575-650/450-545/775- \(775- | = | =  |565-595| - |545-595| - |740-775|590-637 


36] - 375-425|395-495|395- 
De Soto 





Ford Standard "38 [495-525|425-465/575-625| _- _ |475-495|850-497|425-445|525- |415-465|465-485|545-595|495-565|565-625|475-526 
Ford Standard  _—=_—_—_—_'38J495-525|425-465|575-625| _-_(475-495|850-497/425-445/525- _(415-465/465-485/545-595/495-565/565-625/475-526 
°37|325-375|335-375|375-425| - _|295-345|295-375|275-325 |375-395|295-329|365-  |395-435|_- —|410-450)340-383 
25-375|335-375|375-425| - _—(295-345|295-375|275-325 |375-395/295-329/365-_ [395-435] _- _|410-450/340-383 





36) _- _(160-225|275-345| - _|145-249|165-225|175-225|245-|185-249|225-__|285-375|365-395|330-375|231-291 
°38 [525-575|489-595|495-525|455-645|525-585|450-535|/545- —_|545-595/550-565|525-545|595-645|675-_ |645-725|530-600 
°37 [395-445|395-465 |445-495|265-465|375-425|395-445|365-395 |425-445|369-395/425- |495-525|495- _ |485-515|403-460 
295-370|275-345|245-345|295-320|265-325|250-  |325- _|275-325|275-295|/345-425|395- 


Ford Deluxe 
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Hudson Eight 


Hudson Terraplane 











36 |495-525/529- __|425-475|535- _[445-495|575- _|445- _(445-525/435-475) 565-625|645- _|620-675|494-557 
Lincoln-Zephyr 38] -  1625-925|875-995| 895-997, -  |995- |[985- =  |1095- |1095- |950-975|887-1014 
37) -|595- _|750-795| - | -  |595-675|595-645 |625-675|595-695|625-685|695-825| _-  |125-775|644-720 
495-5451 465-565|425-445| -  |465-495 
[595-645] 
(450-525) 













Nash-LaFayette 38 










|265-295) 
Olds Six 38 [645-665|675-695|645-675|7125- __[645-675|649-765|625- _|645-665/625-695|675-695|745-825|795-  |177-825/668-725 
°37 [545-565|525-575|450-495|495-545|560-595|495-595/475-495 |545-575|495-545/545- _|595-645|625-745|630-685/537-580 
°36|425- __|425-450/395-425/395-445|375-395|345-465|325-365 |345-365|345-395|375-425|485-535/495-595|/500-545|400-450 
























Olds Eight °381695-  |695-735|695-725|695-725, - |695- - |765- (750-775, - (775-835 785-865|723-770 
939 545-595 |545-625|625-695/425-535|/645- — |565-595/545- —|625- —_ |545-595|565-575|635-675/675-775|630-670/573-634 

°364385-395| -  |425-495'325-395|425-445/445- |395- | - | - -  |485-525\535-  |510-565|424-480 
Pontiac Six 38] - (625-665/695-745|595- - _|565-745/585-625 |645-  |645-745/645- |695-795|735-775|150-7851654-725 
ee 9899545- | - == (475 -595'545-550/475-545|395-569|445-545 |495-545/495-545|545-565|595-675|595-645|620-675|520-586 


-  |235-372|  - (385-425 335-445|/325- |395- 






1325-375|/345-375|/385-425| -  |485-525|352-417 


































Pontiac Eight - _|650-7451625-665,  - -  (|745- —/775- 760-795|695-753 
"37)545-—|595-_—[375-450/425-540) - =| - =| - | - {545-675| - ([595-645| - (630-685/520-598 
—______736)465- |= 250-395) - | | | hh | SC ~=*85- +~=«|~—=S«-~S=«dA 5 -525/445-  /495-525/408-480 
Packard 120 *38]845-895| - (6 95-735!695-785| —- - - _|895- _—‘(885- - _ |950-995|1150- |825-895/827-909 
"37)625-645|625-|585-585|575-675|595-695 -__|625-675|595-625|625-675/725-875|825-950|745-795|644-720 
’36[495- |= —*325-475/395-4951395-495|465-475| -  (465-  |325-475|495-525|500-625| 610-660/442-524 





Plymouth Deluxe 525-585/545-595|/515-550/665-725/575-665|675-735| 560-621 


|295-455|375-465|425-495|425-485/375-445 425-465|445-495/425-475 545-595/495-595|/535-595/437 




















|325-355|285-365|325-395|325-375|325- _1325-  _1345-375|345-3751445-495/495-  455-5451350-420 
ar-a-toEes Biclater 738 545-690|/595-675 695- - (625-645, - - 1175-850, - 
—_______°8%§495-575| = |460-565|415-435|495-525|495-550|465-475 |495-545|445-495| - 1575-635| ~~ |580-620|492-542 
——__7361425-__ |= __—*(275-425|295- __|365-395|395- _|275- /345- 1395- | - 1450-5001 




























Studebaker President *384845- | $45- 18: E 
°37(525-675|_-__—*|350-475/495-[575-625| - |575- | -  (545- | -  (625-695| - |625-675|534-620 
enn lee en eieee_lweeeae > j57e- | - (5- | - £6 
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~_ 1275-395! _- | = |= 1875-4251465- | - | - 475-525! - 1515-560/421-480 













Willys aii eS a - _|445- - S| - —_[400-425]385-430 
—— 37] - | (225 -325/275-295|297-_ |265-325|225-245 |295- 1239-265) |295-325| -  |300-330/265-300 
Ee ee anal ee A eee en eens ern 

36) - | - (195-245; - ~—(225-— ies- =| - | - | - | -  ([125-175|  -  (225-295/180-235 


National Average, All Makes, April 29—$522-$588 
National Average, All Makes, April 22—$500-$562 


Used Car Selling Prices, as advertised in the classified section of metropolitan newspapers nationally, are compiled ex- 

clusively by Automotive News as a copyrighted feature. This is the first time anywhere that bona fide top and bottom 

prices have been compiled from published figures to establish the trend of the market and the resulting national index 
Where no prices are quoted, no car of make and model was offered during the period covered. 
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Perrectep through 
years of research in 
close cooperation with 
automotive engineers, 
and proved in service, 
Sylphon Thermostats 
arerecognizedbylead- 
ing motor car builders 
as vital to the highly 
efficient performance 
of today’s engines. 


For by controlling op- 
erating temperatures 
through the regula- 
tion of flow of circulat- 
ing water — Sylphon 
Thermostats make 
possible tighter fits in 
working parts, im- 
proved lubrication for 
longer life, and fuel 
and oil economy —the 
engine performance 
for which every auto- 
motive engineer is 
continually striving. 


THE FULTON SYLPHON 
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(Continued from Page 1) 


average number of cars sold pe | 


Buick dealer was 63, claiming that 
this was the best average in the | 
industry. 

Scanning the map with the red 
thumb tacks on it, he pointed out 
that 348 dealers in 197 cities of | 
50,000 population and over last 
year did 58 percent of Buick busi- 
ness. Which led him to comment 
on the success of his quality deal- 
ership program and to demon- 
strate that you don’t have to over- 
pack the dealer body to get vol- 
ume. 


* * * 


USING FOR his yardstick the 
car-model year rather than the | 
calendar year, Hufstader reported 
that from October, announcement 
time, through April factory sales 
had been 131,403. Buick continues 
to hold fourth place in the Top 
Ten. 

With four models to sell, Huf- 
stader finds that 78 percent of his 
sales has been the 40; 12 percent 
the 60, 6 percent the 80 and 4 per- 
cent the 90. And his sales to own- 
ers of competing cars has upped 
to 58 percent as against the 45 
and 50 of the last several years. 

Used cars are moving well, with 
prices holding up, he said. By the 
end of April his outlets had only 
2914 days of trade-ins on hand as 
compared with 32 a year ago. 

cd * * 





AS TO PRESENT conditions, 
Hufstader, just back from a trip 
through the middle west and sev- 
eral eastern metropolitan cities, is 
of the opinion that business will 
continue to hold up fairly well— 
evenly without any marked peaks 
and valleys on the chart. 

Me an’ Bill had faced the camera 
at the beginning of the interview, 
which lasted about a half hour. 
As I started to leave in came 
Photographer Frank Shepherd 
with prints of the picture. Which 
Publicist Frank Webb said was 
just a demonstration of Buick 
service—fast and effective. 

* * * 


HARRY HARTZ, eminent truck 
driver in the Chevrolet service, 
who attained this eminence after 
establishing a brilliant record as a 
race driver on the big time, really 
was young once. That was about 
1915 when the then young Harry 
flashed into the limelight as Amer- 
ica’s juvenile champion and no 
one disputed his right to the title. 
That was the time when the kids 
out in California built miniature 
racing cars fitted with motorcycle 
engines and raced just like the 
grown-ups. This early fame is one 
of the reasons Hartz serves as 
starter of Chevrolet’s soap box 
derby at Akron, for Old Man 
Hartz is a boy at heart. | 

* * * 


NOW, NEARLY a quarter of a 
century later, the juveniles come 
back into the racing picture with 
an organization. California-born, 
known as the Junior Midgets of 
America, of which L. J. Fageol is 
president. Mebbe Harry was in the 
inspiration for this revival. 

In a way the Junior Midgets 
have patterned after the soap box 
derby setup, except that they de- 
pend upon gasoline for their mo- 
tive power, whereas the soap-box- 
ers get their speed coasting down 
a hill. Eligible Junior Midgets 
must be between the ages of six 
and 14 and their racing is confined 
to one-tenth mile tracks. Spec- 
tators pay no admission fee and 
Fageol’s organization is non-profit 
making the charter reads. Safety 
and not speed is aimed at and the 
contests, in my opinion, must be 
like racing in kiddie cars. 

* + * 





GROWNUPS must be curious 
to know the features of these 
juvenile racing cars which are lim- 
ited to engines of not more than 
six cubic inches. Said engines are 
of the single-cylinder, L-head type 
and the list price must not be 
greater than $45. There is a choice 
of four manufactured motors— 
Lauson Model RSC or RLC; Briggs 
& Stratton Model IBP or WI; 
Johnson Iron Horse, five-eighths 
horsepower, and Sears-Roebuck, 
which is manufactured by Briggs 








|levels quickly 


& Stratton. Two-cycle motors are 
barred. 

The maximum and minimum 
chassis specifications are: A 
wheelbase of not less than 49 
inches or more than 52; a width or 
tread of not less than 32 and not 
more than 34 inches. For safety’s 
sake and in order to avoid minor 
injuries, the car should be built 
so the driver’s legs and body are 
protected by some sort of body or 
cover. Before a boy can join the 
Midgets his car must be inspected 
and certified as coming up to these 
specifications. 

They’re racing at San Marino, 
Calif.. and at Los Angeles and 
plans are being made for 12 tracks 
covering the Pacific Coast. 

* Ey + 


ALSO FROM California comes 
the case history of the Horseless 
Carriage Club, from its president, 
Arthur E. Twohy, 409 North Ken- 
more Ave., Los Angeles, made up 
of those whose fad it is to collect 
and disseminate information about 
the rigs of yesterday. It has 100 
members and is one year old. They 
have meetings attended by mem- 
bers who drive the old buses and 
make merry in the spirit of yester- 
day, interchange literature of the 
days when a_ whip-socket was 
stock equipment on the horseless 
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Sparks 


carriage, and otherwise glorify the 
Spirit of ’76. The president of the 
club is the owner of a 1902 Pierce- 
Arrow motorette. 

They get out a mimeograph club 
publication with classified adver- 
tising of old cars for sale, barter 
or what have you. For instance, 
Dick Twohy has a one-cylinder 
Reo, a 1908 Buick White Streak, 
a 1910 Cadillac touring car with- 
out tonneau or rear fenders. Price, 
$100, but only one will be sold at 
this price. H. C. Althof has a Stan- 
ley steamer and a 1900 Rambler 
but names no price—mebbe they’re 
priceless. W. W. Wickes of Mis- 
soula, Mont., has a 1905 two-cyl- 
inder Haynes-Apperson. No price 
named. Herbert Briggs offers an 
underslung Regal. Eubanks Broth- 
ers of Concord, N. H., a 1903 Cad- 
illac touring car of 1903 origin, a 
one-lunger, chain drive, with new 
tires; also “rear door for ladies’ 
entrance.” And Harry A. Weisbrod 
of Philadelphia wants to call at- 
tention to his collection of em- 
blems, lamps, etc. Do you need any 
solid rubber tires? If so, they can 
be purchased from Wertz & Thiel, 
Chicago, and can be installed by 
Zenz Bros., Los Angeles. 

* EG * 


RECOMMENDED for reading: 
“If I Were 21,” by William S. 
Knudsen as told to Beverly Smith, 
a feature article in the June issue 
of American Magazine. If I hadn’t 
read that “as told to Beverly 
Smith,” I would have sworn the 
president of General Motors had 
put his thoughts on paper with- 
out the aid of a ghost writer—no 





Klingler Reviews Pontiac’s 
Progress 


_ PONTIAC.—From the date of 
its introduction in January 1926 
until May 1, 


1939, Pontiac has 
built 1,769,136 
Pontiac cars, ac- 
cording to H. J. 
Klingler, general 
manager of the 
company. 

“It took nine 
years and four 
months to build 
the first million 
Pontiacs and 
only four years 

| & for the next 750,- 

H. J. Klingler 90, a figure that 

was reached only 
about a month ago,” said Klingler. 

“At the rate we have been going 

the second million will be reached 

about a year and a half from now. 

“In observing these impressive 
figures the thought came to me 
that in times like these when 
people are inclined to be im- 
patient because business does not 
seem to snap back to 1937 or 1929 
enough or when 
they condemn and find fault with 
the world in general, it is refresh- 
ing and quieting to take time to 
look back over a period of years 
and review the progress of a busi- 
ness like Pontiac. 

“It seems only yesterday that 
we passed our first million,” con- 
tinued Klingler. “Yet it was al- 
most exactly four years ago—in 
April, 1935. But the second million 
will come much quicker because 
of the improvements in our prod- 
uct that have given us the most 
trouble-free car in our history. As 
a result our annual rate of pro- 
duction has increased so that the 
second million should be a matter 
of about 614 years. That will bring 
it toward the end of 1940. 

“Taking a telescopic view of big 
figures like these covering a long 
period—and 13% years is a long 
period in a business as relatively 








Choose the Chelsea 


Here you wil) find everything to further your 










ATLANTIC 








new as the automobile business— 
is a good thing. It has a sobering | 
effect in these hectic days. 

“It shows us that business goes | 
along at a pretty steady pace in 
spite of the temporary ups and | 
downs. During those 13% years | 
Pontiac has had its fat years, 1929 
and 1937—and its lean years. 
Nineteen thirty-seven was the big- 
gest with 236,189 cars built. But 
the average has not been bad— | 
117,000 a year for the first eight | 
years; 143,000 a year since 1933. 

: “We may not feel that business 
is what we would like to have it 
right now but from the long range | 
viewpoint 1939 will be above both 
the eight-year and the last 5%- 
year averages. It is 55 percent 
ahead of the first four months of | 
1938. Another significant fact is 
that by May 1 we had built 21.5 
percent more 1939 model cars than 
we built during the entire 1938 | 
model year. 

“How well these 1,769,136 cars 
have satisfied their owners can be 
judged by the fact that 81.7 per- 
cent of them, or 1,445,000, are still 
in service. 

“A huge production of cars like 
this has meant a great deal to the 
city of Pontiac, the state of Michi- 
gan and to industry as a whole. 
Since 1926 the company has dis- 
tributed over $140,000,000 in di- 
rect payrolls in Pontiac alone. Be- 
sides that there are other hundreds 
of millions of dollars that have 


| 





gone into wages for supplies.” 
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highfalutin’ words a 
acteristic of Bill nade” char. 
Knudsen, it would seem t) 
gives the younger gene, ti 
sound and homely advan” 
recommending that despite i” 
scholastic attainments that 
learn to use their hands as ab 
log for future advancement 7, 
were 21 I would be a mecha! 
Knudsen is quoted as saying 

would try to get work in 4” 
chine shop. If that failed I yes f 
try for a job in a filling station 
or aS an apprentice to an Py 
—— or a plumber, or ag a cles 
= a counter, or as an errand 
“I would try to get 
to do with my hands.” — 
Which he thinks is but g ste 
ping stone to future success : 
matter what line of work’ nh 


nited 


2197 
ponth, 
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merce a 
imp 
the Jorerseas 


youngster follows after he has ha jars, tr 


his training on how to 
hands. Those hands help him 
the ladder to the top in after lig 
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Knudseniana, little stories 


USE his Irmotive 
Up |ompare 
Passel 


THE ARTICLE bristles wig a 


of his 40 un 


own experiences in early life, One fin Feb 


I particularly like gives a line on |-hassis 


' 


how he became the tolerant hy. {yt $7,80 
man being he now is as president |yits v% 
of GM. Bill was superintendent of ie valu 





a bicycle factory in Buffalo an 


he gets a call from the bi otl 
who wanted to talk with bm : mist 


the explanation that he was some. [{17,658 
what of a scrapper in those 





‘Knudsen prefaces this story with |t $10,6 


show. 1 
made so by bitter experience [Sweden, 


When he worked in the shipyards [Belgium 
fist fights were almost a a — 


of daily routine. 

“So when I was made superin- 
tendent of the bicycle factory shop 
the big boss said to me,” Knudsen 
is quoted as saying, “ ‘Bill you ar 
pretty good with your fists, You 
can lick any man in the plant 
can’t you?’ 

““NO sir,’ I said. 





ployees 


(Conti 
Preser 
the olde 
dist) ibut 


“*You can lick any two, cant [Paige a 


you?’ 

“*I don’t understand,’ I said [Sykes 
‘You are trying to tell me some. jruch 
thing.’ ham 


men, Bill,’ he said. ‘But there ar fir 30 
1,200 men in this plant. You can't [Barney 





the 1939 


( 


sig 
“‘Maybe you can lick any 10 fiation 


; 


lick that many. They would make jompany 


mincemeat of you.’ 


youngest 


“I knew then what he was try- [ittsbur, 


| ing to tell me. Part of it was that fmell of 
|I should never raise my _ hand file, att 


against a man who was working if his he 


for me. But, more than that, it was 


Remin 


that I could never get anywher Ins cone, 


if the men were pulling against 
me. No man can get good work out 
of men against their will.” 

Absorbing this lesson and profit- 
ing by it may be one of the reasons 
that today Bill Knudsen is Bil 
Knudsen, the kindly, sympathetic 
boss who has pulled himself up by 
his bootstraps. 
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In its spirit of friendliness, to The 

Lexington is truly an outpost ©] 
Hawaii! Guests find it easy to proms 7 
their stay—and leave eager to ceue® 

Stop at this hotel on your next trip 
New York — conveniently located 
the heart of the Grand Central a 


Lexington Ave. at 48th St., New York 
Charles E. Rochester, Vice-President & Managing ™ 
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1 Ma. [yecial to Automotive News 

wou] WASHINGTON. — Exports of 


ation, jgtomotive products from the 
elec. fraited States during March were 
‘Cletk Liged at $29,608,151, an increase 
Trand |, 12,5 per cent over the $26,- 
worr (12197 recorded for the preceding 
ok Ponth, the department of com- 
Step. perce announced this week. A gen- 
ss, no (eal improvement was noted in the 
k the|werseas demand for passenger 
iS haf Jars, trucks and miscellaneous au- 
his jymotive products in March as 
iM w |ompared with February. 
T life | Passenger cars and chassis ac- 
wunted for 17,874 units valued 
with [yt $11,165,449 compared with 16,- 
of his yo units valued at $9,907,164 
. One fin February; trucks, buses and 
ne on |dassis totaled 12,045 units valued 
t hu- {at $7,800,590 compared with 11,135 
sident |mits valued at $6,927,875; while 
ent of |the valuation on parts, accessories, 
) and |rage and servicing equipment, 
: bog fd other items included under 
him fie miscellaneous group amounted 
- with Ito $10,642,126 compared with $9,- 
some. 477,658 in February, statistics 
days jshow. The Union of South Africa, 
ience |Sveden, Australia, Canada and 
yards Belgium were the leading pur- 
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Graham 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 4) 


Present at the festivities were 
the oldest and youngest Graham 
iistributors and eight factory em- 
ployees who worked on the first 
can't fPige and who also helped build 
the 1989 Graham. The oldest, Bird- 
said [kes Co., Chicago distributors, 
some. f*tich has had the Paige and Gra- 
lum signs displayed in the same 
ny 10 fixation on South Michigan Avenue 
e are fur 80 years, was represented by 
can't #arney Sykes, president of the 
makefompany, and John Kress, the 
joungest, whose Graham signs in 
s try- Pittsburgh are so recent that the 
s that Jmell of fresh paint is still notice- 
hand ible, attended the meeting as part 
king fif his honeymoon trip. 
it Wa} Reminiscing among the old tim- 
ws concerning the company’s lead- 
eship in adopting new ideas insti- 
gated a roll-call of items which 
_|taham-Paige claims was first to 
mtroduce to the industry. These 
» jucluded many advancements which 
., jlave become standard practice with 
il automobile companies, and some 
Thich are still exclusve with Gra- 
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Starting with the first car pro- 
ed, battery ignition as standard 
qupment made news, and in the 
tillowing 80 years no fewer than 
2 additional newsworthy improve- 
tents are claimed by the company. 
ty included such items as wind- 
8 and tops provided as stand- 
equipment, rumble seats in 
‘apes, sloping windshields to elim- 
ne glare, separate radiator core, 
J and grille, thermostat for reg- 
ting engine temperature, me- 
‘anieal gasoline pump to replace 
mcuum feed, low pressure tires, 
ae Spoke wheels, full length 
" t Jacketing, silent second gear, 
— hydraulic brakes, instan- 
nae cylinder wall lubrication, 
‘ng wpet-charger, aluminum pis- 
me — Invar struts, and com- 
“ly concealed door hinges. 
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Everything for your 








The comfort. Delicious 
meals at popular prices. 
“Old England’ tap 






room. 
Rates 
8 le 2.50 to $3.50; 
3 Foubic, $4.00 to 
3:93; parlor suites, 
8.00 up. 
Write for free AAA 
road map and folder 
containing handy map 
of downtown Buffalo. 
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March U.S. Automotive Exports Up 12% 


“yerseas Trade Valued 
At $78,000,000 in Quarter 





chasers of passenger cars during 
the month, while Spain, British 
India, Belgium, Hong Kong and 
the Union of South Africa repre- 
sented the chief countries of des- 
tination for truck shipments. 

During the first quarter of this 
year the automotive export trade 
was valued at $78,280,332, or 4.8 
per cent above the $74,645,344 re- 
ported for the October-December 
period of 1938. 


Cleveland Salesmen 


To Visit Chrysler 


DETROIT.—Believing that a 
visit to the factory serves as an 
inspiration to more enthusiastic 
selling, Dowd-Feder, Cleveland 
distributor, will bring 125 mem- 
bers of its force to Detroit on 
Tuesday, May 16. The party will 
number about 125 persons and 
will include men from both the 
Cleveland and Akron establish- 
ments of this company. 

The visitors will arrive via D. 
and C. boat and will spend the day 
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Over Feb. 


inspecting the plant and getting} Chicago Assn. Adds 


first-hand information on how 
Chryslers are made. In the even- 
ing there will be a dinner, with 
the Chrysler Division, Chrysler 
Corp., as hosts and Charles L. 
Jacobson, vice-president and gen- 
eral sales manager, presiding. 
They will return by boat. 


Given USL Districts 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y.—Appoint- 
ment of O. R. Harpole as district 
salesman, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, and Joe Sabourin jr. with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, is announced 
by W. E. Blank, sales manager of USL 
Battery Corp. 


Five New Members 
CHICAGO.—Five additions to 
the Chicago Automobile Trade 
Assn. roster were announced at 
CATA headquarters, where it was 
also stated that CATA membership 
remains at a new high. The new 
additions are Bel-Long Motors, 
Inc., Studebaker; Idle Motor Sales, 
Studebaker; Schellenberger Chev- 
rolet, Inc., Chevrolet; Edward Sol- 
brig Motor Sales, Packard, and 
Frenzen’s, Inc., Chrysler-Plymouth. 





To feel the pulse of the industry, con- 
sistent reading of Automotive News is 
a necessity. 


The Philadelphia 


Evening Bulletin 
Announces 


the opening 
of advertising offices in 


Chicago 


333 North Michigan Avenue 


Telephone: 


State 9409 


Representatives: 


Charles ].Weil, Samuel G. Salzman 


Detroit 


New Center 


Building 


Telephone: Trinity 1-1625 
Representative: Emmet J. McGill 





New York 


Direct representation in the 
New York Area, as in the past, is 


located at 247 


Park Avenue 


















THE SAGA OF 
100 YEARS ON RUBBER 
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The author carries through this week on the saga of the early 
shows. The first one, New York, was completed in the preceding 
instalment and now comes Chicago’s turn, with the highlight the 
1907 exhibition in which the Seldenits and the “independents” for- 
got their differences and displayed their wares under one roof 
This was the only national show in which the Ford car was dis- 
played. Next will come the breakdown of the warious associations 
of automobile manufacturers, the alphabet soup of the industry. 


Chapter XIX—Chicago’s First Show 


While the Chicago show no longer bears the national tag 
as does New York, it can be regarded as on a par with its 
eastern rival so far as rank is concerned. New York has the 
advantage of being the milestone that starts the new season. 
In consequence, it may get a greater play in a publicity way— 
more as a consumer proposition than anything else—the big 
sky rocket that flares from coast to coast. Chicago is differ- 
ent—it’s THE dealers’ show, attracting more retailers than 
New York and affording manufacturers a better opportunity 
to get in touch with their customers and their prospective 
customers than they can in New York. Naturally, having 
been the press agent for the first Chicago show in 1901, | 
have a soft spot in my heart for Chicago. And I think 
results over the years bear me out when I rank Chicago not 
second to New York, but 50-50. 


In retrospect I again see that first Chicago show—the huge 
Coliseum on Wabash Avenue, reconstructed from the shell 
of Libby Prison, which was one of Chicago’s attractions dur- 
ing the world’s fair of 1893. It was some buildin’ in those 
days and it still was in its prime when Sam Miles launched 
his first automobile show in 1901. With 31 exhibits of 
complete cars and 20 of parts and accessories, there still was 
room for an oval flat board track, on which electric horse- 
less carriages lumbered around, giving free rides to any who 
wanted them. 


Another attraction was a home trainer, such as used in 
cycling with huge wooden rollers, a speedometer to show 
the speed of the car which was mounted on the rollers and 
operated as if it was on the road. Steam cars were used for 
this purpose. I forget the attendance figures but there was 
a poor gate. But then an automobile show was a novelty— 
not many Chicagoans had even seen a horseless carriage, let 
alone be interested in them. Why, Sam Miles sent me 
around with a huge bunch of passes to the various clubs 
where I was known because of my newspaper connections 
and I had to beg my friends to take them and go to the 
Coliseum. Imagine the management nowadays giving away 
passes to the public in that manner! 


Miles started this first show by himself and he had a hard 
time financing it. Next year he sunk his identity as a pro- 


"CLARKE TROLLERS 


MAKE MONEY 
for 


Automobile Dealers 


v 


Lightest Outboards in the 
World for Their Power 


v 


Twin (alternate firing) 3 h.p. 
Weighs 18 pounds 


Single, 1.3 h.p. Weighs 1012 Ibs. 
+ 
PEOPLE FLOCK INTO YOUR 
SHOWROOM to see these most 
modern motors. They make you 
a profit and get you car prospects. 
v 


Twin Troller 
(alternate firing) 


Get our dealer proposition and sell this simple, safe, clean, 
reliable motor — Get those direct and indirect profits. 


CLARKE ENGINEERING CO. 


6903 East Lafayette Detroit, Michigan 
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WHEN THE FIRST CHICAGO automobile show was held in 1901 the Chicago papers regarded it so} 
that in the photographic archives there ain’t no picture of that particular show. Research couldn't pos 
any results until 1910 when Clyde Brown, now head of the photographic department of the Chicago | 
News, discovered such a picture which is reproduced herewith. It gives only a cross-sectional view of the 
Coliseum which housed the national exhibition and so far no one has been able to positively identijy¢ 
exhibit shown in the foreground. Personally, the author thinks it is Oldsmobile, the big-wheeled jo} t 
which the late Ralph Owen was responsible. Anyhow, Clyde Brown earns a by-line for the camera shot gid 


Me?” 


accompanies this chapter of “Who, 


motor, joining up with the National Association of Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers, which had been formed in New York 
for show promotion of that exhibition. To give it local color 
the Chicago Automobile Club became a co-sponsor. In 1904, 
however, the NAAM flag was flown from the roof of the 
Coliseum until 1907 when Sam, acting for the NAAM, took 
in its rival, the American Motor Car Manufacturers Assn.., 
the “independents,” which made it possible for Ford to be 
one of the exhibitors. Also, along with the NAAM, was the 
newly formed Association of Licensed Automobile Manu- 
facturers Assn., the Seldenites. And the lion and the lamb 
thus laid down together. Pick your own lion, though. This 
one year, 1907, was the only one in which the ALAM and 
AMCMA appeared as co-promoters. 


From that year on the NAAM nameplate was used but 
with Miles sitting in the drivers’ seat. Chicago was a “na- 
tional” show as was New York, and in 1914 Miles was made 
manager of both Chicago and New York, which job he held 
up to the time of his death. 

In 1935 the Chicago Automobile Trade Assn., which for 
years had been hankering to take over control after the first 
taste of show blood it had in 1919, during the war when the 
manufacturers let the dealers in both New York and Chicago 
run the national exhibitions, was given the go-ahead by the 
NAAM. So since 1935 the Chicago association has been 
boss. 


Dealers Take Over 


The Chicago dealers as show promoters were most for- 
tunate in getting for their general manager the late Al Faeh, 
a showman if there ever was one. Al stood the out-moded 
Coliseum as long as he could, which wasn’t long—one year 
in fact. Then he sold his directors on moving to the Inter- 
national Amphitheater, out in the stock yards area, with its 
255,000 square feet of floor space and free protected parking 
space for 8000 cars, with honest-to-god stock yards drovers 
on horseback handling the cars. 


Inside that amphitheater was an arena seating 12,000, which 
gave Al an opportunity to give his imagination free rein. No 
one ever will forget the dramatic shows Al put on in that 
arena, shows that lifted the Chicago event from mediocrity 
to the glamour of Hollywood. Al was killed in an automo- 
bile accident prior to the 1938 show but so well had he laid 
his foundations that his successors were able to pick up the 
reins and, with Sam Davis, now president of Hupmobile, as 
show chairman, were able to stage an exhibition that was up 
to the Chicago standard. 


Chicago always will vie with New York for leadership in 
the promotion of automobile shows. Excuse it, please, if | 
am Chicago-proud, but look at my family tree in this respect 
—press agent of the first of the Chicago shows and now 
Melvin J. Adams, whose training over the years since he was 
University of Chicago correspondent for the Chicago Tribune, 
when he discovered the “gloom on the campus” and 
‘Stagg in Blue Funk Because of Purdue,” has been carry- 
ing on since CATA sponsored the show in January, 1935. 


Editor’s Note: This is the nineteenth instalment of Chris 
Sinsabaugh’s memoirs. Subsequent instalments will ap- 
pear in succeeding issues of Automotive News. 
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—obekecmeibenis eee REL Gi 
N. Y. Fair Exhibit a 
° e here 
to Depict Phase ages 
uined fe 
of Foreign Traifeci m 
NEW YORK.—Edgar W. suif't sing 
vice president of General Mota, 
overseas operations, is chairma Special 
the executive committee prepattiomet at 
the World Trade Center which WC) T; 
open at the New York Wotan vic 
Fair May 21, coinciding with fio, ¢; 
inauguration of World Trade We) of { 
Representatives from 60 natitinnted | 
together with business and gh it; spley 
ernmental leaders, will atten Bi. fine 
world trade dinner at the fa atise di 
Casino of Nations on May 58, 
was announced here this week Torant 8: 
The World Trade Center Mii, go, 
house eight coordinating orguml ing a t 
tions interested in sons Many 0 
relations among nations. Mints in t 
ticipating groups are the Intem, acct 
tional Chamber of Commerté, Moi, goa 
tional Foreign Trade Council, Bb. incr 
reau of Foreign and Dome. 
Commerce of the Departmet hy dicey; 
Commerce, American Arbittoota ctu; 
Assn, Inter-American Comet, ;, 4y, 
Arbitration Commission, Naithing be, 
Peace Conference, Americal @, 21. 
International College Centet Sonorce, 
the Advisory Committee on - Surveys | 
and con of the New ™ ¢ country 
World’s Fair. tcent of 
Although the list of progralt tion er 
not yet complete, the ext) oa 
committee, under Smith's “A Geo 
manship, has decided on 4 6° 0 
plan to help the man in the ®™)UTH 
‘to visualize the various P in, 
foreign trade through the mel Puager o 
of animated charts, staP* "Fthe Stu 
dioramas. a hall ae 
ou > ( 
Missouri Dealer Ass By A. | 
Annual Meeting June’ ve from 


ST. LOUIS.—First annual ° 
vention of the be be 
bile Dealers Assn. wil 6 
St. Louis Friday, a_i - 

| meeting place was deci = 
a recent board of dre . 
ing in Jefferson City. 
bile dealers and finance A 
representatives will be ! 
attend. 

Missouri has been div 
seven districts an 7 
cused Missouri Automobis 
ers Assn. is represente 
bers from each district. 
ficers of the associated 
headquarters are 10C 
Missouri Theatre Bldg. 
as follows: J. M. A o 
Automobile Co., Colum, ‘ts 
dent; Roland = Reh “ad 
Motors, Inc., Kan ’ 
president; G. M. Berry, 4 + 
tor Car Co., St. Louis, ois 
Joseph A. Schlecht, St- 


ided 


Missouri Avs Bs 
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nual Earn 


yoRK—Wage earners in 
stor plants are paid over 50 
more than workers in gen- 

ployment throughout the 


adit 


States on the basis of an- 


Je Manufacturers Assn. 

ual earnings averaged $1,400 
utomobile workers in 1937, 
ad with $890 for all others. 
during the depression last 


ntiac Dealers 
end Two-Day 


Council Meeting 


AC. — Pontiac closed a 
dealer council meeting 
day during which factory 
executives ex- 
changed ideas on 
all phases of mer- 
chandising with 
the dealer repre- 
sentatives of the 
company’s 23 
zones throughout 
the country, by 
taking them to 
the Tiger - Sena- 
. tors baseball 
ene game at Briggs 
RH. Grant) = Stadium. 

The company’s 
bi a regional managers and zone 
It wagers from each region who 
» here for the May regional 
mgers’ meeting Monday re- 
sined for the two-day dealer 
nil meet. All sessions were 
her the personal direction of 
P. Simpson, general sales man- 


oD . : 
he pS 
i 5 


mang Secial guest of honor at the 
quet at Bloomfield Hills Coun- 
Club Tuesday evening was R. H. 
wolinnt, vice-president of General 
xs Corp. Making the only 
ech of the banquet, Grant com- 
mented the Pontiac organization 


dO its _one product and pointed 

the fine record for profits which 
‘mntiac dealers have made this 
eek Vcrant said records show auto- 


ile dealers, aS a group, are 
ing a better net profit showing 
many other class of retail mer- 
‘puts in the country. He felt that 
is reflected great credit on auto- 
bile dealer management in view 
wz the increased cost of doing busi- 


.Jin discussing used cars he said 
gpuuacturers are not in a posi- 
samt to exert control on used car 
ming because as manufacturers 
y are engaged in interstate 
gpumerce, 

Surveys made in several parts of 
country, he said, show that 70 
wcent of the car buyers of the 
qm are not shoppers. 





George M. Sherman 


,0UTH BEND.—George M. 

man, aged 66, for 39 years 
amager of the traffic department 
the Studebaker corporation and 
04 years an employe of the 
Pupany, died in his home Mon- 
“) He had been ill for some 
tt from a heart ailment. 
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ings, according to the Au- | 
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ings Shown 


As $1,400 Against $890 


| year the motor total of $907 was 
well over the last figure available 
for general employment. 

Even with production relatively 
low, the automobile workers shared 
|the benefit of higher hourly pay. 
They averaged over 90 cents against 
an average of less than 70 cents an 


hour for all manufacturing indus- 
tries. 


The favorable income position of 
the automobile factory worker was 
emphasized by publication of 1937 
earnings of more than 30,000,000 
workers in various industries and 
trades, credited to the old age in- 
surance accounts of the U. S. social 
security board. This covered about 
96 per cent of all who worked in 
employment covered by the system, 
embracing individual earnings up 
to $3,000 a year. 

The sharp contrast between auto- 
mobile and nation-wide annual in- 
comes is further highlighted by the 
Social Security Board’s analysis by 
states, showing Michigan, where 
much of the motor industry oper- 
ates, to have had the highest 1937 


average wages ($1,102) for any | 


state in the union. 


Studebaker Sales 


To Dealers Rise | 


SOUTH BEND.—The Stude- 
baker Corp. reports factory sales 
of 10,974 passenger cars and 
trucks in April. This figure ex- 
ceeds factory sales in the entire 
second quarter of last year and 
is more than two and _ three- 
quarters times that reported for 
the same month in 1938. Factory 
sales for the first four months of 
the year were 30,720 as compared 
with 14,126 in the same period 
last year. 


While the new low-priced 
Champion was just becoming 
available to the public during the 
month, retail deliveries in April 
amounted to 7,385 units as com- 
pared with 3,329 the year before. 
For the first four months of 1939, 
retail deliveries amounted to 19,- 
354, a gain of 57 percent. 


“Both consumer and dealer re- 
sponse to the Champion have been 
favorable beyond our highest ex- 
pectations,” said Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of the corporation. “In 
April, our first full month of pro- 
duction of the new model, orders 
ran far ahead of output. May pro- 
duction is already oversold. This 
is true despite the fact that ever 
since the introduction of the new 
model the factory has operated 
under a full schedule of 5% days a 
week.” 


| Lenning Named 


BUTLER, Pa. — Marshall E. 
| Lenning has been named manager 
| of the parts and service division 
of the American Bantam Car Co. 
Lenning was formerly with Chev- 
| rolet as instructor in the service 
| school and as service representa- 
tive. 
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vie NIRTEEN HUNDRED automobile dealers, mechanics and service men were 
aires for a night recently at the birthday celebration in 


honor of the 


1" itthday of the New Orleans Auto Supply Co. Bogus Confederate money 






is 
is] " In New Orleans even. 


inded out in profusion and sandwiches sold for as much as 


$100 per 


Stocks Rise 


(Continued from Page 1) 


income for the first quarter of 
$13,255,000, as against a net loss 
of $2,232,000 in the first three 
months of last year. 

It is not surprising that a rather 
sharp increase in the outstanding 
short position of automotive shares 
occurred during April. It is not 
unusual for short selling of these 
stocks to increase about the time 
the spring peak in production and 
sales is due, and this year was no 
exception. 

According to Stock Exchange 
figures, there was an outstanding 
short position in Bendix at the 
end of April of 5,515 shares, 
against 3,602 a month earlier. The 
short position in Chrysler increased 
during April to 65,375 shares from 
35,715. Electric Auto-Lite short 
sales outstanding at the end of the 
month amounted to 7,441, com- 
paring with 2,186 at the end of 
March. For General Motors, the 


FOR 


(QUALITY 


AC’s ability to supply prod- 
ucts of highest quality is 
widely known today, and 
widely accepted. For thirty 
years, AC manufacturing pol- 
icy has been pointed toward 
the establishment of just such 
a reputation. Continuing this 
policy, AC solicits business on 


the basis of quality products. 





AC NOW BUILDS THESE hually PRODUCTS 


AIR CLEANERS 


FLAME ARRESTERS 


April 28 figure was 42,144, as 
against 23,016 on Mar. 31. Stude- 
baker short position totaled 33,- 
203 at the end of the last month, 
against 84,644 a month earlier, 


Stock Averages 

Last This © 
Week 
24 motors ..... 28.16 
10 car-truck cos. 29.61 
10 parts-access. 20.70 
4 tire-rubbers 21.67 


Year 
Week Change Ago 
29.50 +1.34 19.86 
31.11 fie 21.05 
21.80 +1.10 17.58 
22.57 +0.90 17.28 
this having been one of the few 
declines. For U. S. Rubber, the 
total was 28,013, against 17,415 
and for Yellow Truck & Coach, it 
was 4,270, against 810 shares. 


Booklet Is Issued 


TOWSON, Md.—Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co. has just released an illus- 
trated booklet, “The Principles of 
Valve Reconditioning.’”’ This book has 
been prepared for mechanics, stu- 
dent mechanics, engineers, shop fore- 
men, etc. 


ENGINE BEARINGS 


AMMETERS FLEXIBLE SHAFTS AND LOCKER DOORS 

CARBURETOR INTAKE CABLES OIL FILTERS 
SILENCERS FUEL PUMPS PRESSURE GAUGES 

CARBURETOR INTAKE FUEL AND VACUUM RADIATOR 
SILENCERS AND AIR PUMPS 


CLEANERS 
DIE CASTINGS 
DIE CASTING MACHINES 


AC 


GASOLINE GAUGES 
GASOLINE STRAINERS 
INSTRUMENT PANELS 


PRESSURE CAPS 
REFLEX SIGNALS 


FLUID 





REMO INJECTORS AND 


23 


otor Plant Wages 50% Above Average for Nation 


New Auto Luggage 


| Makes Appearance 


CHICAGO. — Announcement has 
just been made by Shwayder 
Brothers, Inc., one of America’s 
largest luggage manufacturers, of 
a new line of Samson automobile 
luggage to retail at $49.95 per set. 
The set consists of five pieces so 
designed to fit practically all 1939 
cars perfectly. 

Samson introduces a new shape 
that not only adds to the appear- 
ance of each bag but also makes 
possible a better fitting in the car. 
It is available in either black or 
maroon enamel duck covering 
which is exceptionally tough to 
withstand the abuse luggage re- 
ceives during auto travel. — 

This new kind of luggage incor- 
porates several new features such 
as tongue and groove steel seal 
construction for protection a st 
dirt and dust, patented double 
drawbolt safety locks, patented 
shock resisting handle, full stock 
elkhide binding and many others. 


SPARK PLUGS 
SPARK PLUG CLEANERS 
SPARK PLUG TESTERS 


SPARK PLUG GAPPING 
TOOLS 


SPEEDOMETERS 
TACHOMETERS 
THERMO GAUGES 
VACUUM PUMPS 


SPARK PLUG DIVISION © General Motors Corporation ® FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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STROMBERG delivers 
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good carburetion can provide! 


HEN you install a Stromberg Carburetor on an 
engine, you've gone all the way to insure full 
power output with utmost economy and simplicity. 


As factory equipment or field replacement, Strom- 
berg is the soundest selection from every point of 
view. It embodies no compromises, because Stromberg 
possesses—and utilizes—the unchallenged right to 
the widest choice of carburetor principles and appli- 
cations. Stromberg has never had to avoid, or forego, 
any principle of merit. 


Because of the millions of good cars and trucks that 
have been equipped with Stromberg Carburetors, 
modern automotive service stations find the Strom- 
berg franchise very advantageous. Stock investment 
is easily kept remarkably low. Special cabinets, 
merchandise deals and trade-in allowances. Write— 


BENDIX PRODUCTS DIVISION 


of Bendix Aviation Corporation 
401 Bendix Drive, South Bend, Indiana 





TROMBERG 


Automotive 
CARBURETOR 














Economy 


Maximum gasoline mileage 
demands a mixture nicely 
proportioned throughout 
engine’s entire range. 
Stromberg’s sensational 
‘““Win-Place-and-Show”’ rec. 
ord in 1939 Gilmore Econ- 
omy Runattestsits economy. 


Stability of 
Adjustment 


Your service department 
knows how well Stromberg - 
Carburetors retain their set- 
ting—how simply they may 
be adjusted. Stromberg per- 
formance is consistent. 


Simplicity 
Efficient carburetion de- 
mands refinements in control. 
Stromberg design is as sim- 
ple as unceasing improve- — 
ment can make it. Every in- 
formed service man under- 
stands it. Adjustments are © 
few and easy; construction 
is durable. 


Universal 
Approval 


Millions of owners, dealers 
and service men regard the 
Stromberg as an old and 
trusted friend. Bendix Serv 
ice Stations everywhere sur 
plement this approval. 








HIGHWAY USERS’ DEFENSE EDITION. 


Automotive News 


The Newspaper of the Didiiniei 


THIS IS THE MAN 


most affected by unfair highway leg- 
islation! More than 3,000,000 like him 
drive trucks; 6,000,000 in all are em- 
ployed in the great highway trans- 
portation industry. THIS MAN—his 
associates—his family—in all prob- 
ably 20,000,000 people in the United 
States—are vitally affected when 
hampering, biased laws are passed to 
jeopardize his job and increase all 
costs of living. Read this issue. See 
how it concerns YOU and every 
other citizen. 


Detroit, Saturday, May 13, 1939 
Vol. 14, No. 2565—Second Section 
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Legislatures in session in practically every 
state are considering a myriad of proposals aimed 
at motor carriers. 


The lobbies of competing transportation sys- 
tems have built an unfortunate attitude in legis- 
lators’ minds, so that some of them consider the 
motor truck fair prey for restrictive, discrimina- 
tory laws. 


Year after year the motor truck becomes a 
more substantial factor in transportation. Anew 
business, developed during our generation. it is 


Photograp 


dit m 
AROUSED HIGHWAY USERS COM- oh 
BAT UNFAIR LEGISLATION 4 UN- 7 
FAIR PROPAGANDA .. MOVE TO ereity 
ACQUAINT LEGISLATORS, INDUS- q'uspor 
TRY AND THE PUBLIC WITH an bui 
THE ECONOMIC TRUTHS .. feet en 
ond 1 
outgrowing its awkwardness, learning to ver 


ordinate—and to fight back. And it is fighti eh 
a clean fight. of th 


tived 

Small shipments, spurned by railroads ndred 
welcomed by newer service, often cut a week Iles of 
quired on rigid rails to a day on handy highway"™ 











i cours 


Our civilization, our moods, our habits,” 
diets and our comforts have become vastly sup 
ior to those in any other nation since Ameri¢ 
pavements and highways have permitted sp* 
and sanitary motor delivery to our doors! 















Defense Edition 
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YES, GENTLEMEN, 
THE ONE-IN- 
THE-MIDDLE 





7 T TERE are three “ways” of transportation 


almost all of what they pay is spent on the 


--QS qd careful 


—three ruutes by which freight may highways they use. What’s more, the uxal _ a “monopoly7—and a: the same time they must 
* move. : amount they pay is far less chan their fair share — compece with these other favored forms of 
AE Aad ic may interest you to know that only ohe of the cost of building and oxaintaining these transportation. : ; ™ % 
Gries in =item: FE@QQAinNg oO is 
ig That onc is the railroads. You may have Gees: told thet tnfend water. 4... og freight one mile is only one cent 


© The railroads built their own toadways in the 
beginning. 
They pay out of their own pockets the entire 
‘cost of maimaining them. 
Beyond that, they pay faxes on them—taxes 
fot support of schools, public health, the 
courts and other government activities for the 
general welfare. : 


Of cuurse, highway carriers pay taxes, too, but 


ways are provided by nature, free of charge 
and ready to use, But the fact is, almost with- 
out exception, that navigation on these water- 


ways is possible only because of improvements 


and maintenance, paid for by taxpayers. And 
these subsidies amount t as much as or more 
than the total cost of moving by rail the same 
freight which now moves on these inland 
waterways. 

We bring this up for a simple reason! 


The American railruads are regulated and re- 


~—and nearly one-third of that goes to meet the 
cost of providing and maintaining their road- 


ways. 


The skill, enterprise and efficiency which 


make possible such a record are unsurpassed | 


by any other form of transportation. 


All that railroads necd, as far as government 
transportation policies are concerned, is 2 
square deal with no favors either for them- 
selves or their competitors, * 











Photographic reproduction of full-page ad in this week’s issue of magazines of national circulation.) 
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re are three “ways” of transportation— 


ree routes by which freight may move. 










dit may interest you to know that one of 
fem pays its way—and more. In taxes alone 
: pays more than the other two combined, 
“#hough hauling only a fraction of the 
r-eity freight. That one is Highway 
Yeusportation. Motor trucks have more 
an built and maintained their share of 


TF highways. 





ond that, in many states highway taxes 

f' diverted for relief and other purposes. 
till icks have never been subsidized—unlike 
of these “ways” of transportation which 
teived from the American people two 
Madred and seventy-nine thousand square 
tiles of land granted by federal and state 


ayy''etnments. 


pe 


olf! course rail carriers pay taxes, too, but 
¢ 


et 





if they were to surrender their rights of 
way and tracks to the government and sub- 
mit to vehicle taxation comparable to that 
now imposed upon highway transportation 
their annual tax bill would actually exceed 


their gross revenue. 


The American railroads are regulated and 
restricted on the outworn theory that they 
are a ““monopoly”—yYes, and other forms 
of transportation are also being regulated 
on the theory that railroads should be a 
monopoly—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission itself says that the highways are 
already more entwined in regulatory red 
tape than are all the railroads in the 


country. 


The railroads’ average revenue for hauling 
a ton of freight one mile is only about one 


cent—but truck competition is only a minor 


edition will prove 
to any fair-minded 
citizen! 


factor in the railroad problem. They carry 
only about 5 percent of the inter-city 
traffic and to offset this, in 1937 the rail- 
roads received $473,.000,000 in revenue 


from automotive freight. 


All that railroads need, as far as govern- 
ment transportation policies are concerned, 
is a square deal with no favors. ... Yes—so 
they say, but restriction of other forms of 
transportation in order to bolster railroad 
income is not a square deal—not for the 


American Public. 


Why do the railroads fail to approach this 
great national problem in the spirit of what 
is best for the general Public Good— instead 
of “What can we do to benefit the rail- 
roads?” In the long run that is the spirit 
which—like the truth—is Mighty and Shall 


Prevail! 


READ THIS EDITION AND JUDGE FOR YOURSELF 
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HIJACKING the HIGHWAY USERgL 


Rail program to control all transport fines Would lift! at tne inaustry’s patience with the 
payloads from trucks and place cost 
burden on the public 


BY TED V. 


RODGERS 


President, American Trucking Associations, Inc. 


f pone are trying days for the millions of people who de- 
pend on the trucking industry for their livelihoods. The 
entire industry, which never has asked for more than a 
reasonably fair opportunity to compete for the nation’s trans- 
portation business, has it eyes anxiously focused on Washing- 
ton, where the Interstate Commerce Committee of the United 
States Senate is putting the finishing touches on legislation 
which may alter the entire transportation picture. 


The major bill, S. 2009, is 
but a thinly veiled draft of a 


measure prepared by six rail- 
road men chosen by President 
Roosevelt from the ranks of rail- 
road management and labor. The 
railroads have been permitted to 
write the ticket for the entire 
transportation industry. 

The measure would scrap exist- 
ing motor carrier law and regu- 
late all forms of transportation 
under a single, complex and over- 
lapping statute. It would impose 
on thousands of little highway 
carriers strange and inapplicable 
restrictions which the congress 
feels are necessary to prevent 
malpractices of railroads. The 
simple answer to the hysterical 
cry to “do something” for the 
railroads is to throw all transport 
agencies into the same pot and 
bring forth a bitter stew of un- 
palatable regulatory uniformity. 
That is apparently how the senate 
committee views the situation. But 
can congress boil motor carriers, 
water lines and airways together 
with railroads and expect the 
concoction to be soothing, or even 
smell sweet. 


New Viewpoint Needed 

One thing legislators should 
realize: motor carriers and rail- 
roads are alike only in that both 
render a _ transportation service. 
There the similarity virtually ends. 
Their methods of operation are 
different; they are unlike in cor- 
porate setup. The trucking busi- 
ness is a small-unit enterprise. 
Thousands of motor carriers—80,- 
000 or more—are under ICC juris- 
diction, whereas there are only 
several hundred railroads. Federal 





regulation is new to motor car- 
riers; railroads have been exposed 
to it for 52 years. Few motor 
carriers can afford the luxury of 
commerce counsels and traffic de- 
partments. Many of them yet 
don’t. know what the Motor Car- 
rier Act is. They are still think- 
ing in terms of the NIRA and are 
hoping that it will blow up so 
they won’t have to comply with 
the regulations. 


Carrier Act Problems 


The carrier, however, has no 
corner on ignorance. He may fail 
to understand the commission and 
its regulations, but the commission 
is equally ignorant of the nature 
of the carrier. Almost four years 
have passed since President Roose- 
velt signed the Motor Carrier Act, 
but the commission doesn’t know 
who is subject to the law; how 
many carriers there are; the kind 
of equipment they operate; what 
tonnage they haul; how much 
revenue they receive; who is a 
contract or common carrier; 
whether an owner-driver is under 
its jurisdiction. It doesn’t even 
know what the Motor Carrier Act 
means. Thousands of applications 
are being held up until the com- 
mission makes up its collective 
mind as to how it should jump on 
certain precedent cases involving 
fundamental interpretations of the 
law. When a committee of opera- 
tors went to the commission a few 
weeks ago and urged that these 
cases be decided promptly, in or- 
der to establish a basis for more 
effective enforcement of the act, 
Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman 
commented that he was surprised 


commission. 


Now, the senate committee pro- 
poses to junk the present setup 
for motor carriers, scramble the 
ICC’s motor carrier division, 
which is gradually becoming edu- 
cated into the intricacies of high- 
way transportation, and apply 
such inappropriate regulations as 
restrictions on “interlocking direc- 
torates,” “reparations,” “the long- 
and-short-haul clause,” “pooling 





TED V. RODGERS, President 
American Trucking Assns., Inc. 
Washington, D. C. 


of traffic,” etc—they don’t mean 
a thing to a motor carrier—all be- 
cause a railroad committee sold 
some members of congress that 
“equality of regulation” was the 
thing that would pull the rail- 
roads out of the red. If these con- 
gressmen would read the annual 
reports that are submitted to 
them, they would find on page 8 
of the 52nd annual report of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
that the Motor Carrier Act and 
Civil Aeronautics Act “provide for 
the motor carriers and the air 
carriers, respectively, a system of 
regulation which is, if anything, 
more comprehensive than _ that 
which has been provided for the 
railroads.” Certainly, the commis- 
sion should know what it is talk- 
ing about in this respect. It has 
been regulating railroads for more 
than half a century and knows S. 
2009 will not help them. It has 
warned congress of the great dif- 





ference between equal regulation 
and identical regulation, but the 
warning appears to have fallen 
upon deaf ears. 


Regulation Unneeded ' 

There is no place whatever in 
a general transportation bill for 
regulation of motor carriers. The 
motor carriers are satisfied to 
struggle along with the present 
law. Nor do the shippers want any 
change. The demand for S. 2009 
comes from the railroads. If it is 
enacted it will not only mean re- 
tarding motor carrier regulation, 
but it will result in the eventual 
wiping out of many independent 
motor carriers. That, after all, is 
what the railroads are seeking, but 
congress should not allow itself to 
become a party to the plot, par- 
ticularly when it entails arbitrary 
destruction of the highway in- 
dustry without offering any as- 
sistance to the railroads. 

If for-hire motor trucks are 
driven from the highways, the 
shippers don’t have to turn to the 
railroads and pay tribute’ to 
monopoly as they did in years 
gone by. Shippers can put on their 


One Fourth of All Trucks 


Transport Farm Products . . . 


Just about a fourth of the 
trucks plying the highways are 
carrying farmers’ products and 
agricultural commodities, if spot 
surveys from 14 widely separated 
states are a reliable indication of 
the national total. 


This exceptional proportion has 
its roots in the basic economic 
problems of agriculture. 

“A modern mechanism which 
enables them to meet unfavorable 
economic conditions by bringing 
transportation costs more nearly 
in line with their returns,” is the 
way a Farm Credit Administra- 
tion bulletin summed up farm 
views of the motor truck in a 
recent survey. (Use of Motor 
Trucks in Marketing Fruits and 
Vegetables, by M. P. Rasmussen). 

Numerous studies made in re- 
cent years have analyzed the 
movement of farm commodities 
to markets, and repeatedly the 
question has been asked: “Why use 
trucks?” 

“Most of the farmers who were 
surveyed on these markets ex- 
pressed astonishment that anyone 
should question their use of 
trucks as opposed to other means 
of transportation,” reported Cor- 
nell university in a study on mar- 
keting in the New York Metro- 
politan area. “The general attitude 
of these growers seemed to be that 
there was no other practicable 
means of transportation for them 
to use.” 

The surveys of truck traffic 
which show nearly a quarter of 
the trips devoted to some product 
of farm origin are part of the 46 
state highway use surveys now 
reaching completion under state 
and federak road _ authorities. 
Eventually data for all the sur- 
veyed states will be in, possibly 
modifying the agricultural share 
in some degree but not sufficiently 
to reduce the importance of road 
movement to farm life. 

As striking as survey findings 
have been the observations of the 
changing pattern of agricultural 
relation to industry under the in- 
fluence of highway movement. An 
example was noted by Thomas H. 
MacDonald, chief of the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, in recent 
testimony before a House Ap- 
propriations Committee. A pack- 
ing plant, located in a small 
Minnesota town, he pointed out, 
“has become a national packing 
institution on the basis of the 
truck and the highway.” And in 
Iowa, areas 25 and 50 miles 
around packing plants are covered 
daily by trucks to obtain hogs 


doa i If century—highway trans-|@nd cattle direct from the farms. 
HE FACT that federal regulation of the railroads has been going on for a ha ’ 
ng dl Taste entwined with red tape regulations than all the railroads of the nation. 


“The movement of raw mate- 
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own trucks; 
goods. 


Even assuming that shippe 
would not use their own truck 
and would give the railroads 
the freight now handled by try 
the railroad problem would by 9 
means be solved. At the pre. 
time, the railroad haul 66 pers 
of the nation’s freight, as ap,i, 
only 5 percent for trucks, The 
mainder is handled by yw, 
carriers and pipe lines, both, J 
which have more traffic than m, 
tor vehicles. Most of the frig 
hauled by trucks is less-than-cg 
load traffic. According to the Icy these 
the railroads lose on an ayersd| conside! 
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transport their ow 











of $7.53 per ton on this ills are be 
traffic. Trucks actually be “ hig 
lieved the rails of unprofitayf? er 


business. gade a sp 

Certainly, it would be sensei implement 
to destroy an industry that o We are 
ploys more than 3,500,000 pegy tion the 
in order to return unprofitabid ‘I f 
traffic to an industry that emplg? SOU *¢ 
less than 1,000,000 workers, pagepends la 
ticularly when it is extremafp right n 
doubtful the traffic would rety At Wash 
to the rails. ‘cher bil 


wt yet rep 
¢-Truman 


vansportati 
For seve! 
Tashington 
ailroads. J 
tat trend, 
rials to distant locations for pra become t 
cessing, which was common in ght if railr 
earlier stage of our economic ate case If 
velopment,” he said, “tends (ogress, 1 
give way to more numeng® harm h 
shorter movements, as the pngaying noth 
cessing industries are brouggther desey 
closer to points of original pris, then 

duction, and vice versa.” TO 


Along with the new farm- 
industry relationship, the past | 
years particularly have seen 
virtual revolution in _ farm 
consumer distribution. 


The relatively small load carritfhighway tr 
by each truck and the vehickignted as 
ability to go anywhere has greaifnd freque 
increased the distribution of fredn railroad 
produce to small cities and town 
both direct from the farm to” 


















where long-distance shipments: 
brought in and _ redistributed 
truck. Well defined areas of sud 
service have been mapped 
agricultural authorities around 
the principal cities of the county 

The Farm Credit Administrato 
study mentioned above present 
a breakdown of the reasons ' tate legis 
some 3,600 farmers in nine st Seurnis ! 
depended on truck transport: ng 

“More prompt delivery” was 4 . 


measures, 
wuld be 
Washingtor 
ving to 
lets, 
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verdict of 43 percent; “More ~4- 
venient,” 31 percent; “Cheapé some 
24 percent; “Less handlin&s Duncude t 


percent; “Produce reaches 
in better condition,” 10 percent 

Whatever the _ individual 
sons, authorities agree the te 
movement is here to stay, ane: 
expand. 


lust oppo 


Trucks Add Jobs In fa"ine 
Farm Areas * iioer 


According to the Works mm 7 
Administration the farm, ‘i 
saved by motor equipment’ , 
placement of the farmers 1 
and mules has been offset %Y 
demand for industrial labor 10?” 
duce and service farm trac”) 
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trucks and automobiles. I 
More work is estimated t0 : . 
been created off the farm ©, 
can be calculated as saved a tl 
farm, according to that or 
ment agency’s recently pu a 
study: “Changes in Farm Tr d 
and Equipment—Tractors, | 
and Automobiles.” a tae 0! 
The report finds one a oom 
million man-hours 


thirty-five 

ae as the probable total oa 
labor saved but concludes isp 
a part of this represents vinci 
ment of men, since 4 mg 
effect of farm motorizal! ca 
been to shorten the daily ° 
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these spring months when many State Legislatures are 


a considering highway measures, and when at Washington 
¢ mils are before committees which, if enacted, seriously would 
tinder highway transportation, it is a proper time to call a 
















sjeqamplement. 


Z soil for our future years 
Munends largely upon what we 
meg right now. 
tu§ At Washington the Lea and 
fetcher bills on the House side, 
it yet reported, and the Wheel- 
-Truman bill on the Senate 
ie, likewise not yet reported, 
se full of dangers to highway 
mansportation. 
for several years the trend at 
ishington has been to aid the 
ziroads. No one should criticize 
tat trend, if railroad aid is made 
pnqv become that and nothing more. 
» gat if railroad aid, as is too much 
alte case in pending bills before 
; qimgress, is to be an instrument 
go harm highway transportation, 
oaying nothing for the moment of 
sdher deserving transport meth- 
opis, then railroad aid becomes 
dangerous. ’ 
In calling a spade a spade in 
tansportation matters, it must be 
morded that most of the meas- 
wes at Washington, and in State 
(aitols, which are designed to 
_furass the natural development of 
‘tighway transportation, are pre- 
fented as railroad aid measures 
aifad frequently have their origin 
“in railroad offices. 
7 Punitive Measures 
’ The fact of that matter is that 
.4! it were not for so-called rail- 
nad relief measures, which are 
distorted into punitive highway 
measures, very little legislation 
gmuld be presented either at 
1q"shington, or at State Capitols, 
. sing to do with highway mat- 
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iq Few bills in the forty-four 
ate legislatures now currently 
djourning, and few measures in 
jg%e congress at Washington, spe- 
t tically are prepared and spon- 
,4%Xed by highway groups. Judging 
Mm some propaganda, one could 
clude that highway organiza- 
,]%0s are proposing all kinds of 
A*tislation for the specific benefit 
highway transport. Such is not 
te case. 
Unfortunately, organizations in- 
‘ested in highway development 
iust Oppose measures which are 
sented ostensibly to aid the 


‘ls but actually to harm the 
‘ads. This situation has become 
wi Intolerable that the highway 
‘ups, with almost complete 


de a spade and not refer to it politely, as a transportation 


nf We are turning over a lot of transportation soil in the 
tution these days. Whether good will grow from this stirred 
—— 


unanimity, have determined to 
make a positive out of what has 
heretofore been a negative atti- 
tude and fight militantly for the 
perpetuity of highway transporta- 
tion. 


“Equal Opportunity” 


It is interesting to set down in 
formal order some of the trans- 
portation instruments which today 
we must calltransportation 
spades. A prominent high sound- 
ing phrase used as an instrument 
to impede highway transportation 
is “equality of opportunity in 
transportation.” Stated differently, 
this is sometimes spoken of as 
“coordination.” Either of these ex- 
pressions means the same thing, 
namely, that the people who pay 
the costs of transportation will 
pay higher rates if competition in 
transportation is destroyed... The 
destruction of competition is ex- 
actly what is implied in the term 
“coordination” or in the shibbo- 
leth “equalization of transporta- 
tion opportunities.” 

Of course, along with “coordin- 
ation” there goes another danger- 
ous trend in transportation, that 
of centralizing, either in a state or 
in the nation, the regulation or 
supervision of all transportation 
under one governing agency. That 
trend has made notable progress 
in Washington where the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission first 
having to do with railroad regu- 
lation has now been expanded in 
the control of motor traffic and, 
under pending legislation, is seek- 
ing to be still further expanded to 
control waterways, airlines and 
pipelines. 

With no item of criticism of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
or its membership, it is permis- 
sible to say, however, that any 
group of officials given regulatory 
authority over the competing 
methods of transportation will 
trend, through the years, to re- 
move competition in transporta- 
tion; and that means, if it may be 
stated again, that the shipper who 
always pays the freight will have 
the blessed privilege of paying 
still more freight. 

Highway traffic was taken un- 
der the wing of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1935 
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If the facts in this Special Defense Edition 
were known by legislators and others in au- 
thority, and were applied for the public good 
—living costs would be reduced—a great in- 
dustry would prosper and the lives of millions 
of Americans would be beneficially affected. 
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| —is the habit we seem to have run 


a SPADE a SPADE”... 


: Meplain truth about Highway Measures that are| over tne protest of many shipper 
~<igiing in Legislatures throughout the United States 


: BY CHESTER H. GRAY 


Director, National Highway Users’ Conference 


groups. Representatives of water 
transportation, in former years, 
resisted successfully, and are still 
resisting successfully, regulation 
of water borne commerce by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
They prefer no regulation at all, 
other than that which they now 
have, or a separate agency to su- 
pervise whatever regulation may 
be desirable. 


CHESTER H. GRAY, Director 


National Highway Users’ 
Conference 
Washington, D. C. 


Air transportation, last year, in- 
duced congress to set up a sep- 
arate regulatory agency, the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, to handle 
the peculiar and new problems 
which arise from air transporta- 
tion. That was proper. Now air 
transportation is fighting again 
with its back to the wall to keep 
the victory of last year from be- 
ing overcome, at least in part, by 
having the Interstate Commerce 
Commission given regulatory au- 
thority over the airways of the 
nation. 


Minimum Control 


The formula in regard to regu- 
lation in a state, or in the nation, 
must be that the least possible 
amount of regulation, rather than 
the greatest possible amount, is 
most desirable, both from the 
point of view of passenger and 
freight traffic and for the welfare 
of the transportation agencies 
themselves. But we are running 
pell-mell in the nation headlong 
into the idea that all transporta- 
tion problems can be solved by 
regulation; or, if not by regula- 
tion, more taxes. These questions 
of regulation and taxation are of 
peculiar interest to all advocates 
of highway transportation. Al- 
ready, according to the recent an- 
nual report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, highway 
transportation is more ‘“compre- 
hensively” regulated than is rail- 
way transportation. Think of that 
for a moment. 


Federal regulation of the rails 
has been growing almost for half 
a century. Most people think, no 
doubt with justice, that the rails 
are over-regulated; but still the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
itself says that highways already, 
after a very few years of govern- 
mental regulation, are more en- 
twined in regulatory red tape 
than are all the railways of the 
nation. And, believe it or not, this 
thing which we call regulation, 
whether by a state or by the fed- 
eral government, costs the citizen 
shipper money; first, to pay the 
overhead cost of regulation; and 
second, because of the necessary 
increase in costs of transportation 
incident to the regulation. 


A very dirty transportation im- 
plement which deserves to be 





into, too largely promoted from 
railroad sources, of piling up all 
kinds of costs, taxes, fees and 
charges, against highway users in 
the family car, in their trucks, or 
riding in buses. Right here, those 
who oppose highway development 
shout from every housetop that 
highway users are not paying 
their way. This shouting is quite 
forgetful of the fact that highway 
users pay in excess of a billion 
and a half dollars annually in spe- 
cial motor imposts for the use of 
the highways of the nation. In 
addition highway users pay every 
other kind of taxes which every 
citizen in the nation is expected to 
pay. But a favorite method of put- 
ting such a burden of tax costs on 
the back of the highway user that 
he cannot afford to use the roads 
is to increase gasoline taxes, li- 
cense fees, drivers permits, ton 
mile and other taxes, so that, in a 
way of speaking, unless a highway 
user is a half-grown millionaire, 
he can hardly afford to use the 
roads which his own funds, to a 
very large extent, have built. 


Border Barriers 


A favorite method of getting an 
increased toll out of highway 
users and to make highway trans- 
portation so inconvenient that the 
people will use some other method 
of transportation— notably the 
railroads—is to stop him at state 
borders, whether he is in his fam- 
ily car or driving a truck. If he 
has proper passports, so to speak; 
if his pocketbook is well filled so 
that he can pay additional charges; 
he may then enter the sacred pre- 
cincts of the state to which he is 
going, or through which he must 
travel to arrive at some distinct 
objective. 

Thanks to the solidarity of ac- 
tion by highway user groups 
through recent years, ports of en- 
try are utterly condemned in the 
court of public opinion. The Coun- 
cil of State Governments has re- 
cently come out in clarion tones 
proclaiming that trade must be 
free, whether in passengers or in 
commodities among the states. But 
at the same time we find in the 
State Legislatures not yet ad- 
journed, and those which have re- 
cently adjourned, iniquitous 
measures, surreptitiously prepared 
and sponsored, the aim of which is 
to stand firmly against public 
opinion and retain or strengthen 
the ports of entry which a few 
states still maintain. As surely as 
day follows night, ports of entry 
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are on the way out; but some who 
desire to hinder highway trans- 
portation at every opportunity 
seem not yet to be awake to this 
determined trend in public opin- 
ion. 

There is an important victory 
immediately ahead for all high- 
way users if they stand together, 
as they are now standing, and op- 
pose the diminishing efforts to di- 
vert highway funds to other than 
highway purposes. We find now 
that there are plenty of instances 
where forces are opposed to high- 
way transportation—governors 
who want money for various pur- 
poses than highway building and 
maintenance; and state legislators 
who are inclined toward using 
highway funds unwisely for other 
than highway purposes. But here 
again public opinion has spoken. 
The people say, in substance, that 
every dollar that is paid for high- 
way purposes in gasoline and other 
special motor imposts must go on 
the roads. A governor, a legisla- 
tor, who flies in the face of this 
public opinion, from now on will 
need a lot of rhetoric to make this 
transportation spade look like an 
implement of transportation. 

The people as a whole are call- 
ing these matters which relate to 
transportation spades nowadays, 
after almost ten years of negli- 
gence in realizing what it means © 
to them and to their pocketbooks 
if they allow someone, or some 
influence, to gloss over with high 
sounding phrases and explana- 
tions, what is in fact a plain 
proposition. 

Why Co-operation? 

Now that highway transporta- 
tion is without dispute “tops” in 
the transportation scheme of the 
nation, we hear many statements 
to the effect that the competing 
methods of transportation should 
“get together and iron out their 
differences.” That has been tried 
too often to justify its repetition. 
If the shipping and passenger in- 
terests of the nation are to be 
kept forefront, it will be better 
that the various transport media, 
four or five of which we have in 
the nation, do not “get together.” 
Competition among and between 
transportation agencies is good for 
the country. But if these four or 
five transportation agencies get to- 
gether, they who ride their fam- 
ily cars, drive their trucks, or use 
buses, will be called upon to foot 
higher costs of transportation than 
will be required to be met under 


an era of competition in trans- 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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HE importance of trans- 
portation in our scheme of 
civilization is such that it 
must be regarded second only 
to production. It has well 
been said that the perishable 
riches of a thousand fields 
and farms would waste while 
people hungered, except for 
Distribution — that intricate 
though inconspicuous mecha- 
nism which bridges chasms of 
time and space, bringing the 
abundance from the lands of 
plenty to dependent multi- 
tudes of men. 


As is well known, during 
the past eight or nine years 
the railroads, which constitute 
the backbone of our system of in- 
land transportation, have been in 
serious financial distress. In 1931 
they presented a petition to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
asking for a horizontal increase of 
15 percent in freight rates. While 
the commission granted certain 
increases in rates on_ specified 
commodities, the carriers fell 
short of getting everything for 
which they asked. At that time the 
commission reminded the roads 
that they were not suffering from 
rates that were too low, but from 
a lack of traffic. That has been 
true ever since. 

Six years ago, the National 
Committee on Transportation, 
which was brought into existence 
upon the suggestion of the se- 
curity holders of the railroads, and 
which was headed by the late 
President Calvin Coolidge, after 
careful and impartial study of the 
whole question of transportation, 
made various constructive recom- 
mendations tending toward the so- 
lution of the ills of the railroads. 

With the gradual upswing of 
business that followed the depth 
of the depression, the roads were 
able to carry on after a fashion 
until the advent of the so-called 
recession in 1937. But very little 
or nothing was done toward cur- 
ing the fundamental ills of the 
railroads. 

The President’s 6-Man Committee 

Last fall President Roosevelt ' 
appointed a six-man committee, 
composed of railroad executives 
and the representatives of railroad 
workers, to draw up a plan for the 
rehabilitation of the roads. It is 
worthy of note that the shipping 
public was without representation 
on this committee, which made its 
report on Dec. 23. 

The National Grange is in hearty 
sympathy with the idea 
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Riches of Farms Would Waste 
Except for Distribution... . . 


Transportation is second only to production; railroads 
themselves would be useless except for highways 


BY FRED BRENCKMAN 


Washington Representative, The National Grange 


and out of harmony with the spirit 
of progress. 

For example, the Grange takes 
the position that no taxation or 
regulation of motor vehicles should 
be permitted which has for its 
purpose any increase in cost or 
restriction of use in order to 
equalize competition between the 
railroads and other forms of 
transportation. To follow the plan 
suggested by the spokesmen for 
the rails could not fail to increase 
the costs of transportation, and 
oa public would have to foot the 

ill. 

; The railroads were made sub- 
ject to government regulation at 


sion, to enable the rail carriers to 
meet competitive conditions. Re- 
peal of the long-and-short-haul 
clause would carry with it a 
restoration of the hoary abuses 
that led to its enactment and 
would turn back the clock of 
progress 50 years. 

Most people will be ready to 
agree that, under prevailing con- 
ditions, it would be only fair to 
relieve the railroads to a large 
extent of the cost of eliminating 
grade crossings. We do away with 
grade crossings primarily to pro- 
mote safety on the highways and 
to prevent congestion of traffic. If 
in such cases the railroad com- 
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by other forms of transportatio. 
For instance, the railroads are ac- 
tually earning more from the 
automotive freight they now carry 
than they would gain if they were 
given all the inter-city freight 
tonnage that is carried on the 
highways. During 1937 the auto- 
motive freight carried by the 
railroads totaled 4,156,000 car- 
loads, with an earning of $473,- 
000,000. According to the rail- 
roads’ own figures, the com- 
petitive freight carried by truck 
approximated only $400,000,000. 
Whether or not highway trans- 
portation is subsidized, as the 
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IF EMPLOYMENT to a large number of men is worth something these days just figure out that with railroad ship- 


proper steps should be taken at| to drive a string of trucks of this combined length. 


the present session of congress to 
relieve the distressed condition of 
the carriers. 

No argument is needed to prove 
that railroads are a necessity, and 
the national interest demands that 
they be maintained in a manner 
that will enable them to render 
adequate and efficient service. We 
are in favor of continued private 
ownership and operation of the 
railroads. 

Without attempting to analyze 
in detail the recommendations 
that have been made, we think 
the President’s committee was on 
the right track in saying that the 
major factor in the present dis- 
tressed condition of the railroads 
is the low volume of their traffic. 
The only cure for this is the 
economic recovery of the country. 

During the past few weeks, the 
railroads have been presenting 
their views regarding legislation 
on this question that is pending 
before the house committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
headed by Congressman Lea of 
California. 


Outline of Grange Attitude 


We do not believe that the best 
interests of the country as a whole 
will be served by imposing uni- 
form regulations on all modes of 
transportation, as is being urged 
by the spokesmen for the railroads. 
Such a move would be illogical 


that | ments moving in trainloads a crew of five men can handle a train a mile long—but it would take at least 150 operators 





a time when they had virtual 
monopoly of land transportation. 
Since this monopoly is no longer 
so complete as it once was, it 
would seem the part of wisdom 
for congress to carefully consider 
how far it would be proper to go 
in relaxing railroad regulation 
without jeopardizing the interests 
of the people. On the subject of 
rate making, the National Com- 
mittee on Transportation, to 
which reference has already been 
made, had this to say: 


On Rate Fixing 

“Whenever there is economic 
competition, it will decide the 
rate question and it should be 
permitted to do so freely. Where 
there is no such competition, the 
problem of rate regulation arises, 
but costs of service under efficient 
operation are a_ better general 
guide than some arbitrary de- 
termination of asset values.” 

The National Grange will op- 
pose the recommendations of the 
President’s committee calling for 
the repeal of the long-and-short- 
haul clause of the Transportation 
Act. As is well known, this feature 
of the act, forbids a railroad to 
charge more for a shorter haul 
than for a longer one over the 
same line and in the same direc- 
tion, except with the sanction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


pany is enabled to dispense with | railroads have long claimed, pre- 


a watchman at the crossing, it 
should be expected to bear a 
proper portion of the cost. 

In enumerating the very reai 
difficulties with which ihe rail- 
roads are confronted, we believe 
that undue emphasis has been 
placed on competition furnished 


Rails Use More Trucks 


Than Locomotives! 


About 90 percent of the 
freight and 100 percent of the 
Passengers carried by Ameri- 
can railroads travel over roads 
and streets in getting to and 
from the _ railroads. Without 
such feeder lines of transpor- 
tation, built and paid for by the 
tax-paying public, the railroads 
practically would be unable to 
operate. 


During the past decade the 
railroads have extended di- 
rectly their transportation fa- 
cilities over the highways to 
such an extent that they now 
have more trucks than locomo- 
tives in operation. In 1937 the 
railroads were using 53,162 
trucks in moving freight over 
the public highways, as com- 
pared to 47,555 locomotives that 
were operating on their private- 
ly owned right of way. 





sents an interesting question. Dur- 
ing 1937 the motorists of the 
country paid over $1,500,000,000 in 
taxes. Truck owners alone paid 
$418,000,000. The total tax bill of 
the Class 1 railroads was $328,- 
000,000, and this figure included 
some $60,000,000 in social security 
and railroad retirement funds that 
were not included in the taxes on 
highway transportation. 
Highway Subsidy? 

During 1936, the total cost of 
highway construction, mainte- 
nance, administration, etc., to- 
gether with the interest on out- 
standing bonds, was $1,371,000,000. 
Of this sum, $947,000,000 took care 
of the state highway systems, in- 
cluding arterial streets. The record 
of outstanding highway bonds 
shows that they have been ma- 
terially decreased annually for the 
past six years, and these re- 
demptions and carrying charges 
are being paid almost entirely out 
of the revenues from highway 
taxation. 

_Moreover, in many states the 
diversion of highway revenues to 
non-highway purposes has reached 
such outrageous proportions that 
constitutional amendments have 
been adopted in some of the states 


to put an end to the abuse. Similar $83.80 annually. 














tion will ps 
action will no doubt p 
many other instances, = ta 


From 1917, when the f 
highway act became Paha 


until 1937, the federal os 


has appropriated $2,250,009 me 
highways. This includes allot . 
for forest roads and traijs. oo 
trails and bridges in national “e 
and monuments, and roads fe 
ersing non-taxable Indian ea 
and other federal reservations. 


Tax Tops Road Bill 
During the same 21-year »,,: 
federal taxes on moter ae 
tation amounted to $2,574 0000p 
or $324,000,000 more than all te 
eral appropriations for Toads | 
these figures mean anything . 
certainly cannot be logically 
gued that highway transportats 
has been subsidized. Recently 
railroads hired an outside om 
mittee of so-called experts to , 
vestigate the question of highwa 
transportation and to ascerts 
whether or not motor transport 
tion is subsidized. According ty 

press release issued by the 

carriers, this committee four 
that during the 12-year peri 
from 1921 to 1932, both inclusiy 
the users of our streets and hig, 
ways were subsidized to the ext 
of approximately $10,000,000, 
How preposterous this statemer 
is may be gleaned from the fz 
that the present investment 
improved highways, less deprecj 
tion, is placed at $8,700,000,000, 


Community Value of Roads 

It cannot be denied that rox 
have a community value benefitiz 
all the people. Probably the greg 
est single element in our enti 
scheme of national ‘defense js th 
adequate highway system that h 
been and is now being constructe 
out of funds collected from tho 
who use our roads. All the othe 
uses to which roads are put, suc 
as carrying the mail, fire preve 
tion, access to schools, marke i 
hospitals, and many other 
were in existence long before th 
gasoline engine was _ invented 
These community values hav 
been enhanced through the wide 
use of roads. 


Is it not perfectly obvious the 
the railroads themselves would & 
useless if it were not for our high- 
ways? How could a shipment 0 
goods be taken to the railroad ste 
tion if here were no roads m 
which to carry it? And how couli 
a man to whom a shipment is con 
signed get it away from the rai- 
road station without traversing ov 
highways? A quarter of a century 
ago, the entire cost of roads wa 
met out of general taxation. To 
day, in the main, the bill is pail 
out of taxation on motor tran 
portation. 


The farmers of the country ow 
and operate roughly one-fourth d 
the 4,000,000 private motor truck 
that now traverse our highways 
There is no question of monopdl 
involved in the operation of thet 
privately - owned trucks. Asi 
from proper restrictions regardil 
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their size, weight and a. 
the highways, together with 4] piroa 


other regulations calculated “hove. 





promote public safety, there are ™}., porte 
legitimate grounds for thion a 
regulating and taxing this clasp... ie 
motor vehicles. To be 
ple n 
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tilroads 
ie, 
And nc 


Create Jobs 


DETROIT.—In the neighborho: 
of $79,945,000 worth of rr? Fat mote 
parts a year are required ve com 
bought by 25,000 fleets composfily qa; 
of 954,000 trucks. ilroads 


° W * 

The 25,000 fleet operators 1” & ae 
United States require and be e 
axle shafts, gears, pins, bus 
pistons, bearings, springs, muff - 
gaskets, timing chains, var 
clutch parts, wheels, steering ‘. 
parts, radiators, universal jou’ 
body hardware, etc. 


Of the 25,000 fleet operators / 
percent purchase their repalt P* 
from their original sour 
supply . . . 31 percent buy . 
the automotive jobber. Cost or lo 
pairs for a typical fleet tu 
$4.19 per thousand miles -° 
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sher social and economic 
patus, 

The stagecoach is as appropri- 
for use today in transporta- 
wn, as the towncrier would be in 
hadern news distribution. 

Railroads standing alone, would 
Fswer modern day needs in 
‘sportation in about the same 
“tion as a large cannon would 
ve in modern warfare. 

0 be sure, we do not hear 
‘ple nowadays saying, “save 
€ stagecoach’—but that was 
#@ not so long ago when the 
ee first came into the pic- 


And now that it is recognized 
‘l motor vehicles and air lines 
‘ve come to stay, as it was in the 
‘Y days recognized that the 
‘lroads were the backbone of 
“nation, we often hear the cry, 
‘ave the railroads.” 


Rail Salvation 


There is no question about it— | 


railroads should be saved, and 


ge’ Save them means that their 


ints. 
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“rations should be adjusted to 
“tent public requirements, the 
‘Me as every line of industry 
boves its operations and mod- 


4d 


iP es them for self-preservation. 


‘uch of the time, money and 
<\-Dower 


| . 
“On with unreasonable taxes 


iced Saations, would be better 
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First figure in each state shows 
total number of communities 


Second (white) figure shows number of 
communities not served 


munities not served by railroads 


An entire section of the Fair is devoted to transportation 
y water, rail, highway and air. ; 

1 ont Which is as it should be. Transportation in its modern form 
thf the answer to public needs, eee 


rusp the constant trend to a|mendations of experts on con- 
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rcent of com- 


ails Alone Are Not Enou 


Highway Transport Plays Lead Role in 
Serving America’s Millfons 


BY ARTHUR C. BUTLER 


Managing Director, National Council of 
Private Motor Truck Owners 
New York World’s Fair, a symbol of foresight and 
gor|+Progress, has been launched with a flying start. 
ntun| It constitutes a panorama of what practically every indus- 
s wity has done to increase the social and economic standing of 





solidations, discontinuance of 


wasteful competition among the | 
rail carriers, and elimination of 


non-paying branch lines. 

Railroad salvation at the ex- 
pense of other forms of transpor- 
tation, constitutes a backward 
step that would quickly be felt by 


the public, if motor transportation 


took a holiday. 


The Customer’s Part 

Business generally adheres to 
the principle “the customer Is al- 

] right,” and adjusts its prac- 
og ig meet the needs of the 
public. 

On the other hand, railroads 
have allowed their propaganda 
forces to shout for some time, for 
legislation affecting waterways 
and highways, that in many cases 
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Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New Jersey 
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Courtesy of Motor Truck Oommittee, Automobile Manufacturers Association 


! 
‘in mass 
dividually. 

Railroad spokesmen have come 
out recently in favor of a “Com- 
modities Clause” applying’ to 
/highway transportation. This 
‘would mean that part of the 
public’s return on its investment 
in highways would be obliterated, 
since it prohibits transportation by 
a shipper of his own commodity 
in his own motor truck. 

Private Truckers 

The milk distributor, the de- 
partment store delivery, the pub- 
lic utility service vehicle, if in in- 
terstate commerce, all would be 
prohibited. 

The claim that is made in this 
connection by the railroads is that 
the privately operated motor truck 
serves the large shipper in such a 
way that it gives him an advan- 
tage over the small fellow. 

On the face of it, such a claim 
might be construed as the high- 


transportation or in- 


minded thought of a _ public 
spirited citizen. 
The facts, however, show an 


entirely different picture. 

The price range of motor trucks 
|is well within the means of the 
‘emall shipper, the same as the 





would deprive the public of the 
conveniences and economies ac- | 
cruing from the operation of the) 
other agencies of transportation. 
Hundreds of thousands of per-| 
sons, as stockholders, as shippers, 
and as consumers, have a very | 
definite interest in the mainte- | 


inance of a healthy railroad sys- | 


they are putting into} 


k i ve to burden motor transpor- | 


tem in the country. 

Every taxpayer in the country | 
has a definite interest in highway | 
transportation. 

It is a public investment in a) 
modern facility that provides a 


'low cost and convenient means of | 


IN carrying out the recom- | 


moving goods and persons either | 





Arthur C. Butler 
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passenger car is within the means 
of the average person. Over one 
million, or about 26 percent of the 
4,250,000 trucks registered, are 
owned on 900,000 farms. 

Another million is individually 
owned, and largely individually 
operated, by small business, 810,- 
000 are operated in fleets of from 
two to four units, while 790,000 
are accounted for by some 20,000 
fleets of eight or more trucks each. 


The claims of railroad spokes- 
men, that highway transportation 
provides ruinous competition, 
again falls flat when the facts are 
reviewed. Actual over-the-road 
transportation of property between 
states and between cities, is a 
minute part of the use which en- 
gages the 3,600,000 motor trucks 
owned and operated by business 
and agriculture. 


For instance, the farmer’s live- 
sto@#k is moved to the yards under 
favorable market conditions at a 
moment’s notice by motor truck; 
his perishable fruits and vege- 
tables are directly moved from the 
farm to nearby communities with 
little loss from spoilage, and in 
many cases the farmer’s truck 
takes the family to the Saturday 
night movie, or to church on Sun- 
day, and in that way it serves a 
dual purpose. 


Rails Inadequate 

Hundreds of thousands of trucks 
used by department stores make 
deliveries in and around the par- 
ticular commercial trade area 
served by their stores. Railroads 
could never provide this service. 
Bakeries, bottlers, packers, 
orewers, milk companies’ and 
others, provide seryice operations 
in driver-salesman trucks. 

The baking industry has al- 
ready revealed in a current in- 
terstate commerce commission 
proceeding, that over 90 percent 
of its 80,000 vehicles are used by 
driver-salesmen. The horse and 
team used to provide this service 
when our country was less thickly 
populated and time was less the 
| essence. Railroads never did, and 
/never could perform this _per- 
| sonalized service. 

Have the propagandists any 
suggestions as to how passenger 














cars could operate far from the 
home base if the gasoline truck 
were prohibited? Scores of thou- 
sands of tank trucks are used 
chiefly in supplying the rural and 
city gas stations that serve the 
passenger car owner. 


Fleet Operators 

The largest fleet owner of mo- 
tor trucks is the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., operating 
15,800 vehicles. Other utilities 
companies are among the leading 
fleet owners of trucks. These ve- 
hicles are work trucks and serv- 
ice vehicles used to keep essential 
telephone, water, gas and electric 
systems properly maintained to 
give 24-hour service day-in and 
day-out to the public. They are 
not in competition with any form 
of transportation. 


Building construction and road 
work account for over 125,000 
more privately operated trucks 
which can hardly be regarded as 
competition with railroad trans- 
vortation. Then there are the 
hundreds of thousands of motor 
trucks operated by farmers, groc- 
ers, bakers, florists and others. 


A survey made by the Nationa: 
Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners indicates that about 5 per- 
cent of the privately operated 
trucks cross state lines, which 
means that there are 180,000 ve- 
hicles scattered all over the coun- 
try, some of which might be con- 
strued as competing with railroads, 
but many of which are providing, 
along with the for-hire truck 
men, a service to the 48,000 com- 
munities in the country that are 
not served by railroads. 

Motor truck transportation is 
preponderantly local in character. 
It started out in replacement of 
the horse and team, and then be- 
cause the needs of the public re- 
quired it, increased its radius, and 
by so doing, enabled the farmer 
to move to areas further from his 
market. It relieved housing con- 
gestion in the cities, by making ac- 
cessible, residential communities 
located as far as 50 miles from 
business centers. 

Rather than being in competi- 
tion to any appreciable extent 
with railroads, motor transporta- 
tion has increased freight and 
traffic on the railroads, not only 
by the 3,288,000 carloads of auto- 
motive freight, but also by serving 
as a feeder. Motor truck transpor- 

(Continued on Page 8) 





Truckers 


Regulation vs. Restriction .. . 


avoid through intelligent legisla- 


The owner of this truck had to pay $3,122 in taxes and license fees covering five monthly round trips between Cincinnati, O. and Tampa, Fla., during the year 1937. Ab 
illustration shows license plates and certificates inside cab. 
en 





Sound Laws Which Foster Highway Transportation 
Will Benefit Public, and Promote Safety 


BY JOHN F. 


WINCHESTER 


President National Motor Truck Show, Inc. 


NEW YORK.—During the past 
35 years I have had the oppor- 
tunity of closely watching the 
automotive industry establish an 
outstanding record from the stand- 
point of contributing to the wel- 
fare of the American people in 
the form of pleasure and personal 
comfort. The widening scope of its 
activities is further measured 
through contributions of wages to 
a vast industry which goes back 
to the basic ones such as the 
growing of cotton, mining of ores, 
obtaining of oil, etc. and their 
final manufacture into finished 
products. 

This record has been of as- 
sistance to the American nation in 
aiding it to successfully conclude 
the World war and in addition it 
has contributed to the welfare of 
that other transportation unit 
which makes up the backbone of 
our transportation system — the 
railroads. 

False Conclusions 


As I have served in various ca- 
pacities within the industry and 
more particularly as supervisor of 
a large fleet of vehicles, which 
has taken me into all of the states 
of the union and into 16 foreign 
countries as well, it is a matter of 
great concern to me to find the 
types and kinds of restrictive 
conditions which certain interests 
are attempting to build into a legal 
structure and which we, as Ameri- 
can citizens, must operate under. 
These legal restrictions are, to my 
viewpoint, founded in many in- 
stances upon false conclusions— 
conclusions that are often ad- 
vanced through mediums of prop- 
aganda machines which have 
gotten well under way and have in 
some instances borne fruit in the 
form of restrictive legislation be- 
cause our busy law makers have 
in many instances been too busily 
engaged upon other matters to 
delve thoroughly into the many 
complicated laws which they are 
called upon to analyze and en- 
act annually. 

Europe Is Different 


Frequently, I have heard the 
statement made that this or that 
type of restriction exists in foreign 
countries and I have heard legis- 
lators speak to me about such 
matters. The facts are, however, 
that we should, at no _ time, 
measure the restrictions that exist 
in other countries because the 
status of their affairs are entirely 
different from those we find in 
America. Foreign countries, in the 


majority of instances, are small] as 
compared with America—the po- 
litical structure that exists with- 
in their domain is entirely dif- 
ferent than we find here. 

Political intrigue and national 
pride, built up over a long period 
of time in these small countries, 
lying adjacent to one another 
much as do our own states which 
comprise the union, call for types 
and kinds of preparedness and 
defense activities which we have 
no need for in this country. Yet, 
on the other hand, my observa- 
tions definitely show that in some 
countries such as England, weights 
and sizes are permitted, par- 
ticularly for  intra-city work, 
which we in this country are de- 
nied, largely because of contradic- 
tions that exist in records made 
up to the present time by men in 
prominent positions. In this con- 
nection I call attention to axle 
weights in one case which are de- 
signed to protect the highway, 
then another limitation by gross 
weights which admittedly can give 
no protection provided axle 
weights are correct for given 
highway conditions. 

English Ideas 

English law makers permitted 
the operation of commercial mo- 
tor vehicles of high gross weights 
at low speeds because they realized 
that the larger the loads upon a 
given vehicle, the smaller the 
number of vehicles would there 
be upon the highway thereby 
tending to eliminate and solve the 
traffic problem. American legisla- 
tors in many instances, seem to 
have an entirely different theory. 

In England we find one operator 
carrying gross loads as high as 
80,000 pounds or more—to do the 
same piece of work in America in 
a majority of cases it requires two 
or more vehicles. This, in my 
opinion, definitely contributes to 
highway hazards in more cases 
than one—to illustrate, let’s take 
inflammable material such as 
gasoline. Admittedly, the type of 
vehicle needed for this operation 
has to be surrounded with many | 
safety features and the general | 
result has been fewer accidents in 
relation to the millions of gallons 
delivered annually in this country. , 
If the time is reached, through re- | 
strictive legislation, that the num- | 
ber of tank wagons upon the high- |! 
way are two or three times those | 
which exist today to deliver a | 
given gallonage, then the Ameri- 
can public faces a potential dan- 
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tive regulation. 

Another point that comes to my 
attention in connection with regu- 
lation of the restrictive type has 
to do with many laws being passed 
upon absolute fallacy—to illustrate 
this point, I have studied carefully 
truck and trailer operation. In 
many localities, two or three ve- 
hicles in a train have performed 


records than individual vehicles 
in the same locality. 

There is a great deal of merit 
in uniformity of laws, provided 
they are not restrictive in char- 
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small vehicle and yet be entirely | along this line was a SUCCess! 
out of place behind the steering| has now been’ carried along { 
gear of a much larger unit. In one}a period of five years, conve ’ 
case he is handling a_ chassis to the general public in detajj 
similar to a Ford while in another | advantages of highway transpor 
case he may be handling an en-|tion through types of slog, 
tirely different type of vehicle—| which have been adopted jp a 
yet the fact remains that the] junction with the show one 
states, cities and towns license him | which was—HIGHWAY "TRAN 
to handle all types. PORTATION SERVES EVERY 

Operating conditions are also| ONE. 

ever changing—we must always F rom my viewpoint this instr 
ponder when laws are under con- | Mentality has contributed in ; 
sideration that the mere improve- outstanding and educational y; 
ment of highways which have|to the welfare of the manus 
been found to be defective in|turers and the American pub 
many instances, solve some of the for through such a medium 
problems ina practical way as | 1S able to demonstrate that 
compared with restrictive legisla-|hicles can be built to opera 
tion—to illustrate, the police of | Safely and while so doing 
New York City only a few years| contribute to the welfare 
ago would definitely frown upon | America which needs above : 
the operating speeds which they low cost transportation. The 2 


established better safety 


vantages of commercial vehic 


acter and I am firmly of the belief 
that past automotive records are 
no criterion in establishing laws 
of the future because they have 
been built upon a structure of 
automotive engineering that is not 
as advanced as the type which we 
will encounter tomorrow and in 
many instances have been built 
upon a structure which gave but 
scant consideration to the selec- 
tions of operators for various 
types of vehicles. 


To illustrate this point, a man 
might be employed to operate a 


now permit on the Outer Drive. 
Personally, I have always laid a 
great stress on the need for educa- 
tion as to the advantages of high- 
way transportation in order that 
adverse legislation may be avoided. 


Five years ago the National 
Motor Truck Show was estab- 
lished in the state of New Jersey 
to impress upon the legislature, 
state highway engineers and 
other officials of that state, the 
outstanding contributions the 
commercial vehicle was making 
in that industrial state. The show 
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transportation needs to be pub 
cized 
this always has been the pur 
and aim of the National Mo 
‘Truck Show, Inc., and its dire 
tors. This organization, long a 
anticipated the need for highw 
defense and 
endorses the special highway ¢ 
fense issue of Automotive Nei 
at this 
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The maximum gross weight permitted by the different states varies all the ee koe em 2) Our natin 


way from 18,000 pounds in Kentucky and Ten 
Island. (States not shown on this chart limit 


nessee to 120,000 pounds in Rhode 
gross weight in accordance with 


ger which it should avoid and can! formulas which take into account the distance between first and last axle.) 
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WHAT MOTOR transport contributes to national employment. 


istory Repeats Itself.... 


a. ‘ “ reer enna Rne ara 
"pival of State Barriers Means Reversion to Colonial) ana size and equipment. The port- 
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Feudalism, Says Markham 


BY BAIRD H. MARKHAM 









ifation in New York. 


NE hundred and fifty years ago, George Washington 
bumped his way over rough and rutty roads to his inaug- 


: Not even for the first President could a journey on the 
wfghways” of colonial America be anything but tortuous. 


Director, American Petroleum Industries Committee | 








uf The atrocious condition of the few roads which existed, in| 












mew nation. Lack of accessi- 


wpity meant isolation to many 
mmunities, which necessarily 
optsidered themselves largely self- 
ficient. Because trade among 
7s was not widely practiced, it 
ws to be expected that it be 
; med upon with some suspicion. 
‘| During the period of the Confed- 
‘a0, commerce among the 
d tes of New York, New Jersey, 
“ Connecticut had almost en- 
..) Stopped because of a bitter 
4 war. It was to abolish these 
ars between the sovereign 
Fes that the idea of the Union 
"ES developed, and the Constitu- 
n of the United States adopted. 
0 though the movement of 
mmerce between states severely 
‘s hampered, those far-sighted 
4 tS realized that a free mar- 
{Would become one of the most 
able of American assets. 
Today, the finest highway trans- 
Ptation system in the world is 
€ have an investment of 
“te than eighteen billion dollars 
uighways, bridges, and motor 
cles. Clearly has it been rec- 
], ed that of utmost importance 
det national prosperity has been 
act that our immense natural 
“urees could be dealt with in 
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ution to provoking the wrath of Washington, was partially | 


Fvonsible for one of the most serious problems which con- | limited to the interstate operator. 
puted the founders of the @—————— 





the greatest free trade area in the 
world. | 
The recent business depression, 
however, has spawned a curious 
repetition of history. The early 
experience with state trade bar- 
riers has been forgotten. As the 
famed historian James Truslow 
Adams phrased it, the United 
States was being “Balkanized.’ 


States Set Up Customs Houses 

This restriction of commerce by 
the states has taken many forms, 
the most spectacular of which, 
perhaps, is the so-called “port-of- 


entry.” Several Southwestern 
states have adopted “customs 
houses” at which trucks, and 


sometimes private cars, are held 
up with intolerable examinations, 
fees, and delays. Governor Allred 
of Texas once remarked that in 
one case of a moving van going 
from his state to West Virginia, 
the driver would have to spend at 
least $1,000 in attorneys’ fees, 
taxes and other expenses, and six 
weeks in complying with the reg- 

ulations of the states traversed. 
The technique of discrimination 
against out-of-state motor trans- 
portation thus has been applied 
through registration fees and tax- | 
es, and the regulation of weights | 
i 


of-entry is used as the principal 
enforcing agent of these laws. This 
regulation has caused what are 
described as “border wars” be- 
tween states, some of which have 
smouldered for years. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has reported 13 
of these “‘wars” in which the pow- 
ers of the states were used either 
to discriminate against foreign 
motor carriers or in retaliation for 
such discrimination, with serious 
economic loss. 


Excessive Taxation Another 
Barrier 


Regulation of highway trans- 
portation by no means has been 


The past few years have seen des- 
perate assaults upon all highway 
carriers in the form of onerous 
taxes, equipment requirements, 
unnecessary inspections, and size 
and weight limitations. These 
measures are efficacious as trade 
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barriers because inevitably they 
increase the cost of transportation. 
As a matter of fact, it often is in- 
tended that this be the result. 


The contention that regulation 
and taxation are attempts to pro- 
vide that highway transportation 
“pay its way” is without basis in 
fact. The state and federal govern- 
ments collected $965,000,000 in 
gasoline taxes alone, in 1938, and 
it is estimated that highway users 
have contributed over eight billion 
dollars in these taxes since 1919. 
Additional hundreds of millions 
have been assessed against truck- 
ers and motorists in registration 
fees, weight and mileage taxes, 
and other levies. 

It clearly is evident that high- 
way transportation is a target for 
an incredible amount of restrictive 
legislation. 

During the first four months of 
1939, for instance, more than 4,200 
highway and motor vehicle bills 
were introduced in the 44 state 
legislatures meeting in regular ses- 
sion. These represent but a limited 
portion of the total number of 
measures affecting highway trans- 
portation considered, since hun- 
dreds of bills of an unimportant 
nature are not included in this 
count. The indications are that the 
bills introduced this year affecting 
the highway user will exceed 
8,000,—more than 1,000 more than 
were introduced in a similar num- 
ber of legislatures which con- 
vened in 1937. 

Fortunately the sound economics 
which caused the death of colonial 
state tariffs now is operating to re- 
verse the trend of restrictive legis- 
lation. The pendulum is swinging 
back. 

The enactment of uniform laws 
regulating sizes and weights of 
motor vehicles has been recog- 
nized as an important step in re- 
moving the controversy between 
states. During 1939, Idaho, Maine, 
Oregon, Tennessee and Vermont 
enacted more uniform and more 
liberal dimensional weight laws. 
The states of Idaho, Montana, 
Iowa and New Mexico have liber- 
alized their reciprocity laws in the 
same period, while such bills are 
pending in several other states. 

During the first four months of 
this year, much of the legislation 


adversely affecting highway trans- 
portation has met definite oppo- 
sition. Few adverse measures ac- 
tually have been enacted into law. 
Proposals to prohibit the opera- 
tion of trucks during week-ends 
and on holidays have been defeat- 
ed in 11 states. No harmful meas- 
ures of this nature appear to have 
been enacted. Bills to extend the 
control of state public utility, pub- 
lic service, or railroad commis- 
sions to private motor carriers 
were introduced in nine states, 
but none has passed to date. 

Scores of bills were introduced 
to increase truck taxes, to regulate 
itinerant merchants using motor 
trucks, and to impose new and un- 
precedented fees on all types of 
motor vehicles and their cargoes. 
Most of these have been killed, 
along with numerous compulsory 
insurance and inspection meas- 
ures. 

It is becoming evident that the 
day of the state port-of-entry is 
ever. Bills to repeal the laws es- 
tablishing these barriers were in- 
troduced this year in Kansas, Ne- 
braska, New Mexico, and Okla- 
homa. The measure which would 
abolish the Oklahoma ports passed 
both houses of the legislature, and 
needs only the governor’s signa- 
ture before it becomes law. The 
New Mexico bill was passed, but 
amended so that the ports were 
changed to inspection stations. 
Bills to establish ports-of-entry 
were introduced in Nevada and 
Texas, the measure in the former 
state being killed. The Texas bill 
has made no progress. 


Issue of Growing Importance 

Even more gratifying than the 
legislative recognition of the need 
for an unhampered system of 
highway transportation, is the 
growing importance of the issue 
in the public conscience. 

In addition to the many highway 
user organizations which have 
girded their loins to protect them- 
selves from the onslaught of short- 
sighted restrictionists, prominent 
administrators and government 
leaders have condemned the prac- 
tice as an assault upon the very 
foundation of this country. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
recently warned against “bar- 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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Truck Restrictions Mean 
To 40 Percent of the Communities in the United States High- 


world outside. These transport lines are prolific feeders for rails 


Gone, Grange that the farmers QE: ee 


There are now pending in the 
Congress three bills which would 
seriously affect the economic well- 
being of every man, woman, and 
child in these United States. They 
are the Lea bill, the so-called 
Fletcher bill, and the Wheeler bill, 
and have to do with transportation. 
These bills were written by the 
railroads and will create a rail- 
road monopoly of transportation 
in America by placing the com- 
plete control of all types of com- 
mon carriers under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The railroads, in their palmiest 
days, when they controlled whole 
States and were powerful at the 
seat of Federal Government, never 
enjoyed such power as they are 
given by these bills. The effect of 
this legislation is to make the in- 
ternational bankers—Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and J. P. Morgan & Co.— 
the actual managers of the class I 
railroads, the masters of American 
transportation. 


I wish to state, preliminarily, 
that I make no war on the rail- 
roads. They have played an im- 
portant part in the development of 
America and are essential to our 
national life and progress. I will 
vote for any legislation which will 
enable the railroads to put their 
house in order, even to the extent 
of further loans from the R-F.C. 
But I am unalterably opposed to 
the creation of a_ transportation 
monopoly which will certainly 
slow our country down, if it does 
not destroy us nationally. 


Distances are so great in the 
United States that adequate low- 
cost transportation is cssential to 
the well-being of the people. In 
some sections of our country we 
have great surpluses of the prod- 
ucts of agriculture and industry 
for which there is no sale. In 
other sections there is suffering 
because of the unsatisfied demand 
for these products which cannot 
be carried to the sections where 
they are needed because of the 
excessive costs of transportation. 
No relief for these groups can be 
had through this proposed legis- 
lation. On the contrary, it will put 
the American people in an eco- 
nomic strait jacket. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission isyrailroad minded, and 
bitter experience has shown that 
it is not concerned with the trans- 
portation problems of the farmer 
or the industrialist. The chief con- 
cern of the Commission, as is ap- 
parent from its written record, is 
to enable the railroads to continue 
to pay interest and dividends on 
their bonds, stocks, and other al- 
leged assets, which theoretically 
represent the railroads’ swollen 
and watered capitalization, much 
of which is obsolescent. 

Bogus Valuation 


One fact_will make this clear. 
The Commission’s appraisal of the 
value of the _ railroads, made 
largely by railroad employes, is 
over $26,000,000,000. The face 
value of the bonds and the par 
value of the stocks of the railroads 
are $18,000,000,000. The present 
market value of the stocks and 
bonds of the railroads is $9,180,- 
000,000. It is a far cry from nine 
billion to $26,000,000,000, but this 
fact has not deterred this rail- 
road-minded Commission from 
endeavoring to make the Ameri- 
can people pay dividends on $18,- 
000,000,000 worth of value, which 
market reports show does not 
exist. I exempt from my con- 
demnation of the Commission sev- 
eral members of that body who 
have, times without number, pro- 
tested against this outrageous 
procedure. 

Due to the demand of the Na- 





the West be protected from the, 
rapacity of the railroads, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission ' 
was born in 1887. It was sup-: 
posed to be a rate-making body 
that would stand between the 
farmer, consuming public, and op- 
pressive freight charges. It had 
simple beginnings, and for a time 
was true to its mandate from the 
Congress. Lawyers will tell you, 
however, that today it is easier 
to get into the Supreme Court of 
the United States than the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. It 
costs thousands to present a rate 
case before the Commission, and 
an average of 3 years to get a 
‘lecision on one. 

Railroads Run the Commission 

The fact is thet at the turn of 
the century the railroads took over 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, and since that time have 
completely controlled a majority 
of its members. From 1900 on the 


railroads have written their own 


ticket. Year after year freight 
rates have been increased by leaps 
and bounds by the Commission at 
the direction of the railroads; and 
the farmer, in many instances, has 
to let his crops remain in the 
ground and his fruit on the trees 
because he could not meet these 
ever-increasing rates and get his 
product to the consumer in the 
cities. During this period the Com- 
mission has not regulated the rail- 
roads—the railroads have regulat- 
ed the commission. When men in 
public life say the railroads are 
being regulated, I do not doubt 
their sincereity but question their 
serious study of this problem. 
For the past several years the 
American public has been deluged 
with propaganda in behalf of the 
railroads, the cost of which is said 
to run over $10,000,000 a year. 
They flcoded the country ‘wiih 
false and lying statements con- 
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THE MODERN truck driver not only has to know state laws, highway rules 


and regulations hut his safety instruments as well. 1. 


Spotlight switch; 2 


Spotlight control; 3. Windshield wiper control; 4. Light switch—head and 
auxiliary; 5. Fuel tank capacity switch; 6. Front wheel brake limiting valve; 
7. Diesel engine idling valve; 8. Heater switch; 9. Warning signal button; 10. 
Windshield regulator; 11. Trailer brake control valve; 12. Defrosters; 13. Water 
temperature gauge; 14. Ammeter; 15. Engine oil gauge; 16. Tachometer; 17. 
Speedometer; 18. Air pressure gauge; 19. Fuel capacity gauge; 20. Diesel fuel 
primer; 21. Dole control; 22. Fuel tank supply valve; 23. Parking brake lever; 
24. Auxiliary transmission gear shift lever; 25. Starter switch; 26. Transmission 
gear shift lever; 27. Accelerator pedal; 28. Diesel engine compression release 
lever; 29. Dimmer switch, controls hidden by steering wheel—Emergency stop 
switch, fog light switch, fuel gauge switch. 





cerning the economics of truck ?nd |; munities 


water transportation. The aver- 
age American is a kindly soul and 
has more or less been taken into 
camp by this artful and skillful 
propaganda carried on through 
paid advertising, oft-times_ re- 
flected in the editorial pages of our 
newspapers. 
Trucks Saved the People 

The railroad lobby says that 
trucks pay no taxes. As a matter 
of fact, they pay annually $417,- 
000,000 in taxes. This is 47 per- 
cent of the value of truck prop- 
erty and $89,000,000 more than 
the railroads pay in taxes annu- 
ally. The trucks serve 50,000 com- 


we LCOME TO YOY, | 
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THESE FOLKS and 7,844,509 like them depend upon the truck for their food 
and clothes and other necessities, for they live in those towns and hamlets 
that are served ONLY by motor transport. 


in the United States 
which at present are without rail- 
road transportation. Approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 people live in the 
areas where there is no rail serv- 
ice. It is estimated that there are 
another 25,000,000 of our citizens 
who live in areas where the rail- 
road service is marginal, a train 
a day being the usual procedure. 
These people have been getting 
conveniences and necessities by 
daily service from the trucks at 
reasonable cost. These trucks em- 
ploy 3,545,000 men, over three 
times the employment given by 
the railroads. The trucks carry but 
5 percent of the national tonnage. 
They have been a godsend as an 
employment agency in these 
troublesome days. They have been 
a godsend because they bring the 
conveniences and necessities of 
life to our people everywhere. 


Read This History 


In an evil hour the congress 
placed trucks under the charge of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission permitted the rates to 
be raised to within 90 percent of 
the rail rates. The commission had 
no thought of the convenience, 
the comfort, and the necessity of 
the American people but only of 
the convenience, the comfort, and 
the necessity of the railroads. 
Throughout the length and breadth 
of the land trucking outfits have 
urged the commission to lower 
rates. Their applications were in 
vain. The commission in many 
cases is now compelling trucks 
to charge an average of 40 per- 
cent more than the trucks feel 
justified in asking. This is the 
commission which in legal theory 
represents the public interest. It 
is, in fact, bureauocracy at its very 
worst. 


Water Transportation 


Now a word about water trans- 
portation. Water transportation is 
the first and last line of defense 
of our people in this field. The 
latest figures available show that 
in 1937 there were 583,100,000 tons 
carried over our coastal and in- 
ternal weterways. This tonnage 
was carried largely at one-tenth of 


ihe railroad rates. This low-cost | 


transportation is one of the prin- 
cipal factors in the upbuilding of 
Amcrica. Our waterways are in 
cherge of the United States Army 
engineers, who are the greatest 
|.ody of public servants in the his- 


| 
tory of popular or any other 4 
|of government. Their findings ani 
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supreme in the field. They have yg 
masters, political or financial, 
have been on the Rivers and Ha npensate 
bors Committee of the house fof 
10 years and can say to you thie 
the propaganda set forth by th State re 
railroads in regard to the econonpmmerce 
ics of waterways is entirely untygatious St 
and unsound. Every waterway q's an 
harbor that has been improyege@s.. P! 
has been authorized only after 4gomsible 
United States Army engineeg? come 
have found that the economic say” trucks. 
ings to the American people hays 4° 
justified the cost. Let me empha ba" 
size again that the savings py isting 
water transportation are alwa ck wells 
reflected back to the people in agesible 
creased cost of living. pense fe 


ies, Ori 

Tremendous Savings to the }sysand 
Public sirement: 
Due to the intervention of watemdect high 
transportation of petroleum prod All of tl 
ucts, frcm the oil fields to thgstes ha’ 

filiing stations, every citizen ogailways 
America saves 20 cents on a gallogea—few 
of gasoline at the pump. (See paggril's ago 
138, part 1, hearings before Mergitt line: 
chant Marine and Fisheries Comgixontinu 
mittee of the house on H.} is 
3615 of the 75th Congress; alg Realizin 
page 1079, part 2, hearings beforgation fac 
the senate committee on Interstatgpvernme! 
Commerce on the Water Carriegapense 
Act of 1935.) Except for wateguve buil 
transportation, you would be paygnads and 
ing 38, instead of 18, cents for get that | 
gallon of gasoline. This finding igertation 
based on a thorough examinatiognese nee 
of the subject, and has never beegtopmen 
disputed by the railroads. ad that 


Another example: Fifty yea “4 fen 
ago, England, France and Ge This hi 
many said we couldn’t make ste : de 
in America because the iron OF ie of th 
and coal were so far apart. de foae 
transportation bridged this gay iene 
This costs a mill per ton-mile, ai, i, P 
the steel mills around Pittsburgi, ' 
were brought into being. In tha 
area, the railroads have had om 
of their greatest and most profit 
able developments. sreasing 


My hearers know that railroaave no | 
development has always been & tighways 
greatest where the rails a§moduce | 
waters meet. For example, $l2purted b 
000,000,000 worth of freight "and fr 
normal years is moved over tiicultu 
improved harbor of New Yorkgtay say 
This fact applies in a lesser d{fowth, 
gree to all the harbors on the Pé{¥on reli 
cific, Atlantic and Gulf coasts. The. 
fact is that railroads and ther 
employes have been the chief ber: During 
ficiaries of waterways. Watefimia h; 
ways, be it said, carry only "ny a p 
percent of the national tonnage. }ducts, 

The American people should trar 
stand as a rampart of steel agail}tethods 
the attempts of the railroad lobby tating, ¢ 
to place their water transporte anizatio 
tion system under the murderous “gh ret 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Co™} "ducts 


merce Commission. “Tousan 
‘ave rott 
‘tds of | 


tunities 


There are 5,107 cities, towns 
villages and hamlets in NeW 
York State. Of these, 2,48 
nearly half—are served by ! 0° R 
tor Transport ALONE. the A 

In California, 2,240 of rk 
state’s 5,482 communities hav¢}}, 
only motor transport service. 


And so it goes in state - C 
state. The combined populatio! | 
of the 48,492 communities os 
depend wholly on motor tram} 
port was 7,844,509 accordins ' 
the official census of 1930. *' |). 
exceeds the combined = * 
tion of the 12 states of a “1 
Dakota, South Dakota, eam 5 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, is 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nev 
Washington and Oregon. 
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“Ridiculous” Restrictions in Western States 
Make Economical Operation Almost Impossible 




















































1 Calif—Motor truck 
poe and through states 

id flow as easily as does 
*enget car traffic on the high- 

on and railroad traffic on the 

| subject to such regulations 
er tyes license fees for the use of the 
ngs a tly owned state and federal 
ee ways as may be necessary to 
Icial, mpensate the state for such 
7 ‘ailation and highway mainte- 

ne 

ou that striction upon highway 
by th ae as expressed in the 
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rious state laws, seriously re- 
cts, and in many instances 
lukes practically economically 
-sossible the movement of inter- 
4e commerce by means of mo- 
trucks. Some of these western 
nts have erected truck com- 
hece barriers around themselves, 
gsisting of ridiculous motor 
k weight and size limitations, 
possible mileage fees, excessive 
wense fees, prohibitive weight 
ies, driver regulations and a 
‘usand and one rules and re- 
wirements, all of which adversely 
fect highway commerce. 


the 


t wate ; 
- prodg All of these western and Pacific 
to thaates have very few miles of 


en ygalways in comparison to their 
gallogeea—fewer miles than they had 
e paggmars ago, because many of the 
: Megiort lines and feeders have been 
Com4ixontinued. 

H. 3 Distribution Arteries 

: aly Realizing the need for transpor- 
befor@ution facilities, the United States 
erstatgevernment and the states, at an 
Yarriegapense of billions of dollars, 
wateguve builded a system of good 
e payguds and paved highways, in or- 
for zr that the states have a trans- 
ling igurtation system that would meet 
natiompiese 
r beemtlopment of the states’ resources, 
ad that the states could more 
wily and with less cost exchange 
tir commodities. 

> sted This highway system, covering 
n ore it does almost every square 
ale of the states, furnishes com- 


. transportation can do. It is 
burajtible and can be readily ad- 


yea 


i a wrtation requirements. 


profit 


_ #teasing) in these states that 
reagave no transportation other than 
n thfishways. Everything they buy, 
; animoduce and sell, must be trans- 
$12-frted by motor trucks, usually 
ht Mf and from the railroads. 
r ieiicultural development, and I 
Yorkiuy say their entire future 
rdéjmwth, is entirely dependent 
e Pe - reliable low cost transporta- 
y+ 
{hes Markets Barred ; 
bet During the last few years Cali- 
ve ‘ma has been able to market 
ly ly a portion of its agricultural 
ge. POducts. The high cost of rail- 
hold transportation and expensive 
jailsytthods of shipping, handling, 
lob ‘ating, complicated marketing or- 
ort Jatizations, etc. builds up such 
erou'tth retail prices that California 
Comimducts have not readily sold. 
“Ousands of tons of its fruits 
“Ve rotted on the ground, thous- 
wns, ‘tds of tons of citrus fruits have 
New “2 dumped, and thousands of 
y—°S of vegetables have been 
Mo- fed under, and millions of our 
} le in the middle west and 
the | "stern States of the United States 
ave,’ UNdernourished and need 
e | Products, which, in my 
tion, could be delivered to 
” by the trucks at a price that 
iter }Y could afford to pay, and still 
jion te fair compensation to the 
at }‘fornia producer, if the state 
ns" portation barriers were re- 
| ved, to permit motor trucks to 


) a 

hat aver Perishable food products 
a mind to the wholesale and re- 
rib}! markets. 


~ » © highway restrictive laws 
4s | reg ous states have been fos- 
| Haq almost entirely by the rail- 


ne and their subsidized or- 









lobbying through the 





| 
| 


needs and permit the de- | 


iete transportation no other form | 


~qusted to handle seasonable trans- | 


There are thousands of com- | 
tunities (and they are rapidly | 


Their | 


various state legislatures in an en- 
deavor to prevent the develop- 
ment of highway traffic and the 
use of these splendid highways by 
motor trucks. 


Anti-Truck Forces 

This year at the various state 
legislatures in these western 
states, in fact overshadowing all 
other legislation, except possibly 
relief, has been the activities of 
the railroads against motor truck- 
ing. Never in the brief history of 
automotive transportation in the 
west has it met with such a 
virulent railroad attack as_ it 
faced this year, particularly in the 
state of Nevada. Their lobbies 
were also quite active in Oregon 
and Utah, Arizona, Washington, 
Montana and Idaho. All these 
states have a large highway com- 
merce with California, and 
through them California must ship 
to eastern markets. 

They concentrated on Nevada 
because practically all of the 
highway traffic eastward from 
California must pass through this 
state. They had the most highly 
organized lobby. One of the rail- 
road representatives stated that 
they had 20 men on the job at 
Carson City. A large number of 
railroad sponsored bills were in- 
troduced, which if they had been 
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successful would have all but 
destroyed trucking through the 
state of Nevada. These bills in- 
cluded fantastic tax increases, 
drastic weight reductions, (except 
of course where trucks were haul- 
ing to the railroad stations), re- 
strictions covering gasoline haul- 
ing, elimination of reciprocity 
agreements with other states, es- 
tablishing of ports of entry, in- 
crease in gasoline and diesel taxes 
—anything to make more difficult 
the operation of motor trucks. 


A considerable part of ine pvu- 
tatoes and apples from Idaho and 
other states pass through this state 
into California. Oranges and other 
products from California pass 
through Nevada up into these 
states, and railroads made a tre- 
mendous effort to kill off this high- 
way traffic and force it to the rails, 
as well as to effectively block 
highway shipping to the eastern 
markets by Califronia, and they 
apparently feel that one of the 
best ways to do this is to surround 
California by restrictive laws in 
other states. Several of these re- 
strictive measures passed and are 
now before the governor for con- 
sideration. 

Arizona also has many restric- 
tive laws on motor truck opera- 
tions, which effectively hinders 
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the movement of highway com- 
merce from California to other 
states east of Arizona. 

Through the state of Oregon 
passes nearly all of the apple 
traffic to California, and the 
movement of citrus and other 
California fruits to Washington 
and other states and Pacific Can- 
ada. Oregon, because of restric- 
tive truck gross weight laws, is a 
bottle-neck which effectively 
throttles this highway  traffic— 
laws said to be placed on the 
statute books of Oregon and kept 
there by the railroads. 

Trucks Prove Value 

What is true of these two states 
exists in other states to a lesser or 
greater degree. It has been proven 
conclusively that motor trucks 
can deliver perishables and fruit 
into Chicago and other eastern 
markets in about one-half the 
time, and at much less cost than 
do the railroads and _ affiliated 
marketing organizations. 

If the surplus crops in Cali- 
fornia and these other states 
could be delivered directly to the 
large markets a considerable part 
of the high market costs, icing, 
storage costs, etc. would be elimi- 
nated, and California surplus 
products could be offered to the 
consumer at a price that he could 
afford to pay. 

We need the railroads; we need 
the marketing and cold storage 
system, in order that these prod- 
ucts may be preserved and dis- 
tributed over the entire year, but 
surplus crops should not be 
burdened with all of these expen- 
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ONE TRUCK maker described the whole situation aptly when he said “Any time we build a truck that operates in 


everal states, it has to be practically custom made because of the numerous 
ah ee Think of the saving if truck weights and lengths could be uniform in 


set up.” 


a corps of experts to figure out just what is legal before the truck is built. 


conflicting laws that each state has 
all states. 
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BY WATT L. MORELAND 


Member, Advisory Committee 


sive costs which prevent their 
purchase by the masses. 

It seems as though even the 
Interstate Commerce Department 
is working with the railroads in 
an endeavor to throttle highway 
transportation. Recently hearings 
were held in the principal cities 
of the Pacific Coast, to determine 
the advisability of placing all 
shipper owned trucks under the 
interstate commerce safety regu- 
lations. 

Interstate commerce has been 
defined as shipments originating 
outside the state limits. The ma- 
jority of motor trucks operate 
wholly within the state, and never 
cross the state boundaries. Most 
of them never get out of the 
county or the city, but they would 
all be compelled to subscribe to 
these interstate commerce regu- 
lations because in most instances 
they are handling goods originat- 
ing in other states or countries to 
or from the railroad or the docks, 
and thus they are engaged in 
interstate commerce, according to 
the ruling of the department. 

Practically all of the trucks 
that actually cross the state line 
are large trucks, hauling low cost 
commodities such as cattle, gaso- 
line and miscellaneous freight and 
farm products, and they are re- 
quired to maintain certain hours 
as to drivers, weight and speed 
limitations, and certain standard 
of equipment, and many other 
regulations, all of which may be 
necessary for this class of traffic, 
but it would certainly be very un- 
fair, and unjust and ridiculous to 
attempt to force these regulations 
on the trucks privately owned and 
operated within the city or county. 


Federal Aid Needed 

It would seem to the writer, in 
view of the huge investment of 
the federal government in these 
arterial highways, and the interest 
that the government has in com- 
merce between the states, and the 
development and maintenance of 
federal lands (some of these 
western states the government 
owns the greater percentage of the 
area) that the federal government 
would be: well within its rights 
and responsibility under the con- 
stitution to charge license for a 
permit to trucks engaged ex- 
clusively in interstate commerce— 
that is trucks that actually cross 
the boundaries from one state to 
another—and thus break down 
these state highway barriers, or 
at least break them down to such 
an extent that they are not un- 
reasonably restrictive to interstate 
commerce, and thus permit the 
flow of California products to the 
eastern markets. 


History shows that the civiliza- 
tion of nations is measured by 
their transportation facilities. Our 
most prosperous states are those 
with the best transportation sys- 
tems, and states which are per- 
mitting the railroads to dictate 
their highway transportation laws 
are blind to their own best in- 
terests. 


An Old Story 

Railroads are apparently trying 
to do exactly what the canal own- 
ers tried to do when railroads were 
first proposed; they tried to kill off 
the development of railroads by 
prohibitive legislation; fortunately 
for our country the canal interests 
were not successful. 

It is just as important that high- 
way transportation be permitted 
to reach its maximum develop- 
ment, as it, is that the railroads 
were permitted to reach their 
maximum development. Highway 
transportation will not kill off the 
railroads. As a matter of fact it 
will build up traffic for the rail- 
roads. Nearly every ton of freight 
that the railroads handle is now 
taken to or from the railroads by 
motor truck. 

It is only a few years ago that 
the agricultural development in 
our state was limited to about 12 
miles on each side of the railroad, 
the limit of animal transporta- 
tion, and the tonnage of the rail- 
roads was only a fraction of what 


Most builders must have | it is today. By means of our high- 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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The Motor Transport industry gives employment to 
3,109,508 truck operators; to a total of over 6,000,000 
people and serves every city and hamlet in the U. S.— 


48,492 communities are not reached by railroad. Yet 


trucks carry only 9% of the nation’s inter-city freight! 
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Noted Authorities Laud Report on 
Highway Costs and Taxes 


States the 
Facts— 


The report of a special com- 
mittee to the Illinois Highway 
Users Conference is a note- 
worthy document. As nearly as I 
can determine, a conscientious 
effort has been made to state 
facts rather than to distort them. 
That’s important because there 
has been an unwarranted preju- 
dice behind too many studies that 
have been published heretofore. 
—Paul G. Hoffman, president, 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend, 


Dispells Fuzzy 
Theories— 


The report, in my opinion, is 
an able document that goes a 
long way toward dispelling sev- 
eral fuzzy theories on this sub- 
ject. A new generation has come 
of age with the development of 
the automobile, some of whom 
have reached high places and 
may not realize that streets and 
highways existed long before the 
motor vehicle began to use them. 
These streets and highways 
would still be essential to provide 
land accessibility if the automo- 
bile ceased to exist. 

There were many beneficiaries 
of street and highway before the 
motor age. These same interests 
benefit in greater degree today 
through the combination of bet- 
ter road surfaces, a new vehicle 
with vastly increased mobility, 
and the consequent stupendous 
increase in the accessibility of all 
land touched by road or street. 

The motor vehicle cannot take 
to itself any of the resulting 
values which its use and im- 
proved highways have created. 
Neither is it permanent property, 
as land is, but, on the contrary, 
it enjoys a relatively short life. 
For these reasons it is of the ut- 
most importance that there 
should be clear thinking upon 
the subject of highway costs and 
motor vehicle taxation. 

Undoubtedly the highway 
planning surveys of the Bureau 
of Public Roads will make it 
possible to go still farther and to 
determine accurately the bene- 
ficiaries of our different classifi- 
cations of street and highway, 
and in what proportion those 
beneficiaries, including the motor 
vehicle, should be assessed for 
the costs of construction and 
maintenance of each such classi- 
fication. — Sidney D. Waldon, 
vice-president, Lincoln Highway 
Assn. 


Proves That Trucks 
Pay Their Share 


I have examined with interest 
the booklet entitled “Highway 
Costs and Motor Vehicle Taxa- 
tion” and am glad to see that 
this constructive study was made 
to give correct figures on the ac- 
tual costs to various kinds of 
motor vehicles for the use of the 
highways. 

In my experience as 2 mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee of 
Highway Users and Railroad 
Presidents in studying thé en- 
tire matter of sound procedures 
in taxation for highway yurposes 
I am greatly impressed with 
strides that have been made in 
finding correct formulae for the 
charges that properly should be 
made to motor vehicle owners for 
use of the highways. Not only 
this, but advances of value have 
been made in determining how 
much each class of motor vehicle 
should pay for its particular use 
of the roads. The public is often 
inclined to believe that trucks 
particularly do not pay their 
adequate share of the cost of up- 
keep and construction of high- 
ways. This erroneous view has 


led in many states to almost 
prohibitive taxes on trucks, re- 
sulting in a real tariff wall being 
erected between the various 
states of this country analogous 
and in some cases much worse 
than those between the different 
national areas of Europe. 


There are such great possibili- 
ties for all the different kinds of 
transportation — railroads, motor 
vehicles, airways and waterways 
—that correct factual data to 
present the composite picture to 
the public will be of great bene- 
fit in preventing injustices to 
those concerned with any form 
of transportation and consequent 
deprivation to the using public 
in America. 

The public services of the 
highways to the people of the 
United States are tremendous 
and cover the widest possible 
range in both peace and war. 
Without these highways we 
would not have the high standard 
of living in peace time, nor the 
potential strength in war, that 
we have at the present time.— 
C. O. Sherrill, city manager, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


Contributes to 
Clear Thinking 


It seems to me that the report 
on “Highway Costs and Motor 
Vehicle Taxation” will constitute 
a real contribution to clear think- 
ing on a highly controversial sub- 
ject. I think the subject has been 


made more controversial than it: 


need be, because I have felt for 
some time that sound principles 
governing motor vehicle regula- 
tion and taxation should be pos- 
sible of agreement, and, if this 
were done, the controversial part 
of the subject would be narrowed 
to interpretations of facts and 
application within the framework 
of the principles agreed to.— 
Ralph Budd, president, Burling- 
ton Lines. 


In Line with 
Basic Principles— 


The report on “Highway Costs 
and Motor Vehicle Taxation,” is 
generally in line with basic prin- 
ciples and conclusions published 
by this department as a result of 
the Michigan Highway Planning 
Survey. Most highway authori- 
ties, I believe, agree that motor 
vehicle taxpayers should not be 
required to shoulder the financial 
burden of purely land-access 
roads and streets. They also 
agree that the degree that motor 
vehicle taxes should be used for 
the support of other highways, 
roads, and streets should be de- 
termined by the use made of 
these highways, roads and streets. 
This, of course, leads to the 
early necessity for a proper 
classification of all highways in 
every state—one of the major 
objectives of the several High- 
way Planning Surveys. 

No highway financial study is 
complete without recognition of 
the vast sums of money that is 
diverted from the highways for 
general purposes of government. 
Accordingly, I am of the opinion 
that the first essential in work- 
ing out a sensible program of 
highway finance is to obtain as- 
surance that motor vehicle reve- 
nues will be used for the pur- 
poses for which they are raised 
—highways, roads, and streets— 
and for these purposes ex- 
clusively. The most practical 
method of obtaining such a 
guaranty is through our state 
constitutions. Highway authori- 
ties in every state without such 
a constitutional guaranty should 
bend every effort toward reach- 
ing this desired objective. — 
Murray D. Van Wagoner, presi- 
dent, American Road Builders 
Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Report of Technical Committee Comprised of 
Transportation Engineers and Economists 


HiGHWAYs are a public under- 
taking. Highways are provided 
by the people, acting through the 
instrumentality of the state, to 
provide themselves with needed 
transportation facilities. They were 
largely built and are wholly main- 
tained out of funds raised by tax- 
ation for this purpose. 

Highways have been recently 
described as a public utility. There 
can be no dispute with this desig- 
nation if it simply means that the 
highway system is created to pro- 
vide a distinct service to the citi- 
zens of the state. But there is 
danger if the analogy with the 
public utilities is carried too far. 
There are important differences 
between the characteristics of the 
public utility and a highway sys- 
tem. These cannot be disregarded 
without absurd and unjust results. 

In the first place highways were 
not built as a profit-making en- 
terprise. The state does not at- 
tempt to make money out of the 
highway system. Highways are 
not designed to provide the state 
with revenue as investments. The 
highways are an example, as we 
have stated, of action by the peo- 
ple, through the instrumentality 
of the state and its subdivisions, to 
provide themselves with transport- 
ation facilities at a minimum cost. 
This is true notwithstanding the 
fact that the highway system is 
supported in large part from spe- 
cial taxes levied upon highway us- 
en. * 

The idea that the motor-vehicle 
owner should pay the cost of the 
entire highway system has not 
been accepted by the public and 
would be unjust in its operation 
if applied. 

This Committee sees no objec- 
tion to calling highways public 
utilities in the sense that they are 
public in nature, provided the 
analogy does not disregard the es- 
sential differences between high- 
ways and such public utilities as 
electric light and gas companies. 

Highways are fixed public prop- 
erty, the title to which rests in the 
state, while vehicles which use 
them are private property owned 
by a large number of persons. The 
users of the highways include, di- 
rectly or indirectly, almost the en- 
tire population. * * * 

The highway users and other 
beneficiaries, who furnish the 
funds, do not enjoy title to the 
highways, nor do they receive any 
monetary return upon an invest- 
ment in the highways. The only 
benefits which they receive are the 
use of the highways. The financial 
relationships between the state and 
the highway users and other bene- 
ficiaries are, therefore, quite dif- 
ferent from those of the owners 
and users of a_ privately-owned 
public utility. 


Introduction 
The subject of motor-vehicle 
taxation is usually approached 


from a consideration of annual 
highway costs. Such a method of 
approach is adopted in this study. 

The problem is to determine the 
annual highway costs which may 


fo amortize the outstanding in- 
debtedness over the service life of 
the highways for which the out- 
standing indebtedness is incurred; 

(c) Administrative expense 
properly chargeable to the man- 
agement and maintenance of the 
highways; 

(d) An annual charge for 
maintenance and operation includ- 
| ing repairs, renewals and replace- 
;ments; and 


(e) That portion of the state po- 
lice cost properly chargeable ‘o 
the patroling of the highways. 
Elements Not Proper to Inciue 

(a) Interest charges other than 
on actual highway indebtedness; 

(b) Assumed taxes on right of 
way and highways as property; 
and 

(c) Depreciation and obsolesc- 
ence. 

Interest on the Investment in 

the Highway 


Highway beneficiaries should 


not be taxed to pay interest on the 
investment in highway facilities 
except to the extent that interest 
is actually paid on highway in- 
debtedness. Insofar as the high- 
ways are financed by bond issues 
the actual interest on these bonds 
should be considered as part of 
the annual highway cost, a share 
of which should be collected from 
the motor-vehicle owner. Insofar 
as the highways are financed from 
the proceeds of road taxes levied 
on general property, or taxes on 
motor-vehicle owners, the capital 
invested in the highways is con- 
tributed by the beneficiaries of 
the highways. To include interest 
on that part of the investment in 
the highways made by the gen- 
eral taxpayer and the motor- 
vehicle owner as part of the an- 
nual highway cost to be carried 
by special motor-vehicle taxes is 
to make the beneficiaries pay in- 
terest on the capital which they 
have furnished. 


Interest is a payment for the 
use of capital. If anyone is to re- 
ceive a return on this capital it is 
he who furnished it. It would be 
theoretically possible for the state 
to charge the beneficiaries for the 
use of the highways a sum suf- 
ficient to yield a return upon this 
capital, and to pay it back to them 
in proportion to their past con- 
tributions to highway construc- 
tion. This would be highly im- 
practicable. * * * 

The argument is sometimes ad- 
vanced that the state is justified 
in taxing highway beneticiaries a 
sum sufficient to cover interest on 
the investment in the highways 
because the state could have in- 
vested these funds at interest in- 
stead of in highways. But the 
funds which the state may have 
to invest are funds raised by taxa- 
tion. It cannot be imagined that 





properly be borne by the highway | 


users through motor-vehicle taxes. 
This involves a distinction between 
the cost of new highway construc- 
tion, and the cost of maintaining 
and operating the existing high- 
way systera. The annual highway 
cost does not include the cost of 
new construction, but it is proper 


for the state to raise funds by tax- 


ation of motor-vehicle owners and 
other beneficiaries of the highway 
system for such new construction 


as can reasonably be financed in | 


this manner. 
Elements Included 

The total annual cost of highway 
systems for purposes of motor- 
vehicle taxation consists of the 
following items: 

(a) Interest on outstanding high- 
way indebtedness; 

(b) An annual charge sufficient 


amount of funds for th 
invest at interest. * = * 

Assumed ia ee on Highways 

roperty 

_Assumed property taxes on the 
highways are not properly to be 
included as part of the annual 
highway cost. Some highway ia 
studies have included such toe 
in their computation of highway 
costs. This has been done on th, 
theory that highways are public 
utilities and that whatever ree 
rule or regulation applies to ong 
applies to all. Such reasoning, of 
course, is fallacious in that the 
regulation and taxation of Public 
utilities are not uniform. It is not 
customary to tax public property 
or to include assumed taxes in the 
operating costs of publicly-owned 
properties. * * * 

If we did not have publicly. 
owned highways it is probable that 
many land-use roads would have 
to be built by the landowners 
either individually or collectively. 
in order to develop the income. 
producing ability of their property. 
Such roads would be privately 
owned and taxable. But since the 
local units of government adjust 
their tax rates to their needs for 
revenue, it does not follow that 
the individual landowner would 
pay less taxes than if the roads 
were publicly-owned, and _ hence 
not in the lists of taxable property. 
The landowners might possibly 
pay a lower tax rate on a greater 
amount of taxable property, but 
the total taxes, including those 
levied on farms and on the farn- 
ers’ private roads, would be as 
great as before. 

Depreciation and Obsolescence 

of Highways 

Depreciation including obsolesc- 
2nce is a loss of units of service 
not made good through mainte- 
nance, repairs, renewals, or re- 
placements. 

In computing annual highway 
costs for purposes of determining 
Droper motor-vehicle taxes it is 
improper to include depreciation 
of the highway. At first thought 
this may appear to be contrary to 
aecepted accounting and _ sound 
financial policy, since it is gen- 
erally recognized that deprecia- 
tion, the gradual using up or con- 
sumption of capital, is a_ cost 
which may properly be included 
in any computation of costs of 
service. 

A distinction must be made. 
however, between recognition of 
depreciation, as a cost, and the 
raising of a fund to replace prop 
erty that will eventually be worm 
out. If depreciation is included in 
the computation of the annua 
highway expenses which should be 
met, in whole or in part, by spe 
eial motor-vehicle taxes, the pres 
ont users of the highways are be 
ing required to raise the funds 
for the replacement of highways 


€ state to 


the public would consent to being} when they are worn out. There 

thus taxed to provide a large (Continued on Next Page) 

| TABLE I 

Percentage of Annual Highway Cost to be Charged to 

Motor Vehicles as Proposed in Various Studies "| 

Illinois 

| Classification Mo. Div. of Oregon om 

of Hy. Highways Hy. an : 
Highways Eastman Ennis Duncan Dept. (Glover) Com. = 

(a) (b) (ec) (d) (e) (f) ¢ 
, % % % % % % 4 

Main Trunk Highways 85 85 82 90 90 85.6 = 

Intermediate Highways 33 85 82 66 60 10.9 on 

'Land-Service Roads 33 85 82 66 £60 ~~ 109 . 

‘City Streets 2 51 2 50 5so 185 4 


(a) Joseph B. Eastman, Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation, Th 
Financing of Highways and Streets, (Tentative Report, Oct. | 


1934). 
(b) 
35. 
| (c) 
| (d) 


(e) 


Wm. D. Ennis, Motor Vehicle Taxation in New Jersey, 1935, P 


C. S. Duncan, Highway Competition, 1935, p. 6. ; and 
Missouri Highway Department, Study of Missouri Highway 

Street Costs Chargeable to Motor Vehicles, 1937, pp. Fi ghwe 
V. L. Glover, Illino’s Division of Highways, A Study of High" 


20-21. 


Costs and Motor Vehicle Taxation in Illinois, 1938, PP- 11-13: Tat 


(f) 


| (g) 
| 1939, p. IX. 


Oregon Highway Commission, An 
| Structure in Oregon, Technical Bulletin No. 10, 1936, pp. 
C. B. Breed, Clifford Older, and W. S. Downs, Highwa 
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re two valid reasons why this!users of the highway they have 
a 


ould not be done. 

In the first place, actual ex- 

nditures of a given year for 
maintenance, replacement, and 
reconstruction, may properly be 
included in the annual highway 
wsts. The committee has recom- 
mended that all replacement and 
reconstruction be so included. To 
adopt this practice means that the 
peneficiaries of the highways will 
pay for the replacement of the 
highways when and as such re- 
placements are necessary. This 
nay distribute the cost of using 
up or consuming the capital in- 
yested in highways somewhat less 
yniformly than if depreciation 
charges were set up, since the pro- 
gam of replacements and recon- 
truction may vary from year to 
year. Therefore, in a cost-account- 
ing study based on a single year, 
it might be desirable to exclude 
tual replacements and include 
stimated depreciation. In the end, 
however, the practice of charging 
replacements and_ reconstruction 
to the operating expense of the 
year in which they are made will 
result in the same total charge 
upon the beneficiaries of the high- 
ways as if an annual charge for 
depreciation were made, and re- 
grves accumulated out of which 
replacement and_ reconstruction 
were to be paid. 

There is another consideration 
which requires the exclusion of de- 
preciation from annual highway 
ests to be met from motor- 
vehicle taxes and other revenues. 
This is the fact that the benefici- 
aies of the highways are using 
up or consuming their own capi- 
tal, and not capital provided by 
investors. If the beneficiaries wish 
to use it up and leave the prob- 
lm of replacement to the future 


the right to do so. Insofar as the 
ordinary public utilities do not 
provide for depreciation through 
maintenance and_ replacement, 
they may and should include a 
charge for depreciation in their 
operating expenses. 

The injustice which would fol- 
low the inclusion of depreciation 
in annual highway cost is par- 
ticularly clear in cases where the 
highways are built out of borrowed 
funds. If the annual highway cost 
includes a proper amortization 
charge and this is covered by spe- 
cial motor-vehicle taxes, the pres- 
ent highway users are paying for 
the highways in full. If deprecia- 
tion were also included in the an- 
nual highway cost, highway users 
would be paying for the highways 
a second time. * * * 

Highway obsolescence occurs 
when it is necessary or desirable 
to abandon portions of old high- 
ways because of straightening 
curves, avoiding grades, reducing 
the sharpness of curves, or meak- 
ing other improvements. No al- 
lowance for obsolescence should 
be included in the annual high- 
way costs to be defrayed by spe- 
cial motor-vehicle and other taxes. 
Under some conditions the cost of 
new sections is often considered 
as a replacement and included in 
the annual highway cost for a par- 
ticular year. If the new sections 
are extensive or are accompanied 
by improvements or betterment: 
of a substantial nature it is prob- 
able that the cost of the new road 
is treated as new construction or 
as improvements. The highway 
users have lost the investment 
which was put into the sections 
abandoned. There is no reason 
why they should pay for it again 
through including the cost of the 
abandoned sections in the high- 


TABLE II 


Annual Highway Cost of the State of Illinois and Motor 
Vehicle Share for the Year 1936 





MOTOR VEHICLE SHARE 

















EASTMAN GLOVER DUNCAN 
PRIMARY ROADS RaTIos RATIOS RaTIOS 
Maintenance $ 4,062,843 (1) 
Police Expense 1,500,000 (1) 
Administration 
and Collection 991,974 (1) 
Replacements 737,961 (4) 
Interest and 
Amortization 8,928,460 (2) 85% 90% 82% 
$16,221,238 $13,788,052 $14,599,114 $13,301,450 
SECONDARY ROADS 
Maintenance $16,532,500 (1) 
Administration 
and Collection 270,417 (1) 
Interest and 
Amortization 2,483,909 (3) 33% 60% 82% 
$19,286,826 $ 6,364,653 $11,572,096 $15,815,197 
Cry STREETS 
Maintenance $17,110,420 (1) 
Administration ae 
and Collect’on 270,416 (1) 25% 50% 25% 
4,345,209 $ 8,690,418 $ 4,345,209 
; ror’ 4497014 $34,861,628 $33,461,856 
at ASSESSMENT 
erest and 
Amortization $22,134,375 25% 50% 25% 
$ 5,533,594 $11,067,187 $ 5,533,594 
GRAND TOTAL $30,031,508 $45,928,815 $38,995,450 


“eee 


way costs of the year to be de- 
frayed by motor-vehicle taxes. 
Allocation of Highway 
Annual Costs 

After annual costs have been 
determined, the next step, in a 
study of this kind, is to make the 
proper distribution of the costs to 
the classes of beneficiaries. For 
this study we have divided the 
beneficiaries into two distinct 
groups: 


(1) Motor-vehicle owners, and | 


(2) Other beneficiaries of the 
highways. 

The cost allocated to benefici- 
aries other than motor-vehicle 
owners is justified because of the 
community or social benefits con- 
ferred by the highways. 

Social and Community Services 
of the Highways 


Motor-vehicle owners should be | 


expected to pay their full fair 
share of the cost of construction 
and maintenance of highways. 
There is, however, a definite and 
ascertainable portion of highway 
annual costs that should be as- 
sumed by government and com- 
munity. The extent of this portion 
depends upon the social and the 
community services of the par- 
ticular highways under considera- 
tion. 

Post Roads: The mail service is 
a government monopoly. In ad- 
dition to being transported by rail, 
water, and air, mail is moved over 
more than 1,500,000 miles of Rural 
Free Delivery and Star Routes 
over public roads, exclusive of 
city delivery. 

The Federal Constitution pro- 
vides for the establishment of post 
roads. Congress has recognized 
this responsibility in legislation 
and in appropriations for the con- 
struction of rural post roads. 

National Defense: Military de- 
fense is one of the first and fore- 
most duties of a national govern- 
ment. The necessity of adequate 
roads for national defense is uni- 
versally recognized. A necessary 
part cf the national defense is the 
system of highways which has 
been and is being constructed un- 
der the supervision of the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads 
with the advice and counsel of the 
War Department. Here, certainly, 
is a Federal responsibility to con- 
tribute materially to the construc- 
tion and maintenance of this inte- 
gral part of the national defense 
system. 

Public Health: Adequate high- 
way transportation contributes 
materially to the public health. 
Improved highways and_ rapid 
transportation make readily avail- 
able physicians, nurses, hospitals 
and community clinics. 

Education: The centralizing of 
education through consolidated 
schools and the broader use of 
municipal schools has been made 
possible by the improvement of 
highways and highway transporta- 
tion. The availability of good 
schools to children even in remote 
rural localities has been greatly 
increased by good roads. 

Fire and Police Protection: The 
efficiency of fire and police serv- 
ices in both urban and rural areas 
has been greatly increased through 
improved highways. 

Commerce: Rapid transit pro- 











|vided by the motor vehicle an? 
'the modern highways has done 
|much to advance and improve this 


'l) Glover Re i hart op. p. iv. 

port, 1938, Outline Chart op. p ; 
a) 19th Annual Report Division of Highways, 1936, p. 22. 
) Glover Report, p. 69, 1934 figures. 


ee , waye | country’s commerce. The move- 
Ki Amount shown in 19th Annual Report, Division of pe |ment of goods by roads has made 
“936, p. 97, as expenditures on additions and betterments in . S| possible the carrying of smaller 


‘gure includes ments which should be included in annual high- | stocks, 
"ay costs and aur aaaitione and betterments, proper, which should be 
ine uded as part of new construction and not included in annual high- 
Wy Costs. ted Agriculture: The United States 
“ole: The annual costs of the special assessments were computed. Department of Agriculture 
Amount of special assessments, Glover Report p. a2. ee mates that 85 per cent of the 
Interest at 4% per annum... ’ 12.296.875 
Amortization, assumed life of 20 years pani 


TOTAL 


greater varieties, and 
quicker sales. These advantages 
accrue to the ultimate consumer. 
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farm | 
families own and operate motor | 
vehicles. Modern highway trancs- | 
portation has contributed greatly | 
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$ 22,134,375 





Study Should 
Be Welcomed 


“J could, of course, say with- 
out any reservation whatsoever 
—simply as the result of a super- 
ficial examination of the report 
of the special committee on 
“Highway Costs and Motor Ve- 
hicle Taxation” that such a study 
should be welcomed as a con- 
tribution to our very incomplete 
knowledge and to the prejudiced 
beliefs that exist, as to this most 
important subject, due to the fact 
that most of the information 
heretofore available, or at least 
made available to the public has 
been from prejudiced sources. 


“Naturally, it is more or less 
of a difficult problem to properly 
interpret the facts, because of the 
assumptions which have to be 
made and the different ap- 
proaches, one authority as against 
another. Aside from all this, 
however, a real contribution has 
been made, and I hope that it 
will be followed by others until 
we have a better balanced pic- 
ture presented to the forum of 
public opinion on a question in 
which the public’s interests are 
so vitally concerned.”—Alfred P. 
Sloan jr., chairman, General Mo- 
tors Corp., New York City. 


An Unbiased 
Report— 


The Technical Committee which 
prepared the report on “Highway 
Costs and Motor Vehicle Taxa- 
tion” is enough to guarantee that 
the contents and conclusions are 
unbiased, unprejudiced, and un- 
der the control of no person or 
organization interested in trans- 
portation. Everyone who reads 
the study can feel assured that 
the members of the committee 
which made this study are so 
broadly informed and so well 
known by position and former 
activities as to place the study on 
a high plane seldom reached by 
documents which are issued on 
controversial subjects. 

It is particularly significant 
and of special need these days to 
have a list of the highway cost 
factors which properly may be 
included ‘n total annual highway 
costs. It is equally helpful to have 
a list of those cost factors which 
should properly be excluded 
from total highway costs. 


The technical committee has 
done a monumental service to 
all who study transportation in 
its broadest phases in listing 
Positively the proper highway 
cost factors and negatively the 
improper highway cost factors. 
This of itself makes the docu- 
ment one of the greatest im- 
portance which serves to clarify 
current thinking in regard to 
highway costs. 


It is well also to have the im- 
partial judgment of the members 
of the Technical Committee in 
regard to the situation in Illi- 
nois, in which state it has been 
alleged that highway users fail 
notably in paying their proper 
contributions to highway mainte- 
nance and _ construction. The 
study now available discloses 
that in the state of Illinois high- 
way users are more than paying 
their way in regard to highway 
matters. The study, although 
compiled and issued in particular 
reference to the situation in 
Illinois is so broad in its analysis 
of highway costs that it assumes 
national importance. From this 
point of view it deserves to be 
on the reading list of every 
student of transportation and its 
facts and conclusions need care- 
fully to be considered by all 
legislators at Washington and in 
the state capitols, who, by votes 
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COMMENTS 


Noted Authorities Laud Report on 
Highway Costs and Taxes 


on transportation matters, now 
face the responsibility of deter- 
mining for future generations 
what the transportation costs of 
the shipping public in the United 
States are to be.—Chester H. 
Gray, director, National Highway 
Users Conference, Washington, 
D. C. 


Reasoning and 
Frankness 


I have read the report dated 
Mar. 18, 1939 of the Special 
Committee consisting of Messrs. 
Grover C. Dillman, D. Philip 
Locklin, G. Lloyd Wilson, and 
John S. Worley to the Illinois 
Highway Users Conference, Inc., 
on the subject of “Highway Costs 
and Motor Vehicle Taxation.” 


It seems to me that everyone 
interested in the subject of high- 
ways and their use should wel- 
come this report because of the 
sound logic embodied in the 
reasoning and of the frankness 
in which these four distinguished 
experts state their conclusions. 
They admit that they are not 
sufficiently well informed nor 
have the available information to 
determine the equitable shares of 
highway annual costs to be al- 
located to motor vehicle owners 
and to the other beneficiaries. 
They point out, however, that 
there is now being conducted, 
under the supervision of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, state- 
wide planning surveys that will 
develop a wealth of information 
from which accurate conclusions 
may be reached. The modesty of 
the committee is becoming and 
significant, particularly in light 
of the very positive conclusions 
set forth by the various studies 
of one kind or another which 
have emanated from _ railroad 
sources with respect to highway 
matters. It is refreshing to have 
some views on highways and 
highway transportation from 
qualified highway people rather 
than from railroad representa- 
tives who should undoubtedly 
confine themselves to a study of 
their own problems—as is well 
evidenced by the state of their 
industry. 


I think it well that the atten- 
tion of all interested parties, 
governmental and _ otherwise, 
should be called to this report as 
a sound, thoughtful and intelli- 
gent analysis of the situation by 
eminently qualified independent 
engineers and _ economists. I 
heartily approve the report and 
feel that these four gentlemen 
are entitled to the thanks of the 
millions of highway users of the 
country for a splendid piece of 
work.—Arthur M. Hill, president, 
National Assn. of Motor Bus 
Operators, Charleston, W. Va. 


The Committee 


GROVER C. DILLMAN, presi- 
dent, the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology; former 
chief engineer and commissioner, 
Michigan state highway depart- 
ment. 


D. PHILIP LOCKLIN, associ- 
ate professor ‘of economics, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; formerly prin- 
cipal transportation economist, 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 


G. LLOYD WILSON, professor 
of transportation and public util- 
ities, University of Pennsylvania; 
formerly consultant to federal 
co-ordinator of transportation. 

JOHN S. WORLEY, professor 
of transportation engineering, 
University of Michigan; formerly 
member of engineering board, 
bureau of valuation, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
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to rural life. It has brought the 
farmer nearer to his markets and 
has greatly increased his trad'ng 
radius. The rapid and facilitated 
handling of livestock and farm 
products, including perishable 
products, has been of immeasur- 
able aid to agriculture. The pro- 
duction relationship between agri- 
culture and motor transportation 
is of national importance. The im- 
portance of roads to agriculture 
would seem to justify the support 
of local roads in large part from 
local taxation. 

Recreation: Intangible recrea- 
tional benefits are enjoyed 
through improved highways. These 
have made possible the pleasures 
of travel, summer and _ winter 
playgrounds, hunting, fishing, 
sports, and many other forms of 
recreation. 

Community Life: Highways 
serve an increasingly important 
place in community life, not only 
in providing means of ingress and 
egress to residences and places of 
business of those residing in urban 
communities, but in the develop- 
ment of suburban and semi-rural 
communities adjacent to cities. 

Note: Follows here items show- 
ing service of highways for Public 
Health, Education, Fire and Po- 
lice Protection and other public 
services.—Editor. 

Conclusion: A consideration of 
the numerous social and commun- 
ity services of highways leads to 
the conclusion that highways 
should not be supported entirely 
by special motor-vehicle taxes but 
should be supported partly out ot 
general and local taxation. 


Classification for Tax 
Distribution 

In order equitably to distribute 

the highway annuai costs between 
the two groups of beneficiaries, it 
is necessary to classify the high- 
ways according to their use. The 

' following is the present generally- 
| accepted classification for this 


purpose: ; 
(1) Main trunk highways which 
connect the principal centers 
of population, including the 
city streets, which are parts 
of these trunk highways, on 
which the traffic is predomi- 
nantly general rather than 
local. 

Intermediate highways or 
roads which constitute the 
principal feeders to the main 
trunk highway systems, and 
to railroads and waterways. 
This class of highways in- 
cludes farm-to-market roads. 
The traffic upon these origi- 
nates and terminates within 
relatively small local areas. 
These intermediate roads 
though local in character may 
be regarded as roads of gen- 
eral motor use. 

Land-service roads including 
those which connect with the 
main trunk highways or with 
the intermediate highways. 
The principal service ren- 
dered by these land-service 
roads is that of giving access 
to the lands traversed or pen- 
etrated by them. The traffic 
upon the roads is predomi- 
nantly a movement originat- 
ing at or destined to prop- 
erties immediately served by 
them. They constitute the re- 
mainder of the rural high- 
way system not included 
either in the main trunk high- 
way system or the interme- 
diate highway systems. 
Streets and highways within 
urban communities. 

These should be subdivided 
into: 

(a) Streets which serve as 
arterial highways carry- 
ing through’ traffic and 
connected. with the main 
trunk highways as parts 
or extensions thereof; and 
All other streets and 
alleys. 

This classification may not be 
wholly satisfactory. Information 
which may be developed from the 
factual studies now being made by 
the State-Wide Planning Surveys, 
conducted by the Bureau of Public 
Roads, United States Department 
of Agriculture, should provide the 
basis for a more satisfactory | 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(b) 


classification. ; 
A number of persons and official 





































bodies have expressed opinions 
upon this subject, as shown in 
Table I. 

In the foregoing, attention is 
called to the fact that the ratios 
used by the Federal Co-ordinator, 
C. S. Duncan and Messrs. Brecd, 
Older, and Downs are intended to 
have national application; while 
the ratios used by the others are 
intended to have local application. 
The ratios used by Co-ordinator 
Eastman are tentative. The com- 
mittee understands that the Co- 
ordinator’s final report is now in 
the hands of the printer and it is 
possible that the ratios may be 
different from those shown in 
Table I. 

No further subdivision will be 
made of that part of the total an- 
nual highway cost allocated to the 
beneficiaries other than motor- 
vehicle owners. 

Motor Share Annual Costs 

That part of the highway an- 
nual cost allocated to motor ve- 
hicles should be distributed to 
each vehicle, on the basis of serv- 
ice rendered and received. Such 
elements of the highway as signs, 
signals, bridges, fences, drainage, 
paving surfaces, or others, render 
service to each individual ve- 
hicle. Compensation for this serv- 
ice should be on the basis of cost. 

The nature of the service varies 
for the different elements. The 
sign gives to the driver informa- 
tion. This is a service to each 
driver; therefore, its annual cost 
should be charged uniformly to 
each vehicle which passes by. 
Practically this cannot be done. 
The annual cost of all signs is 
known, or can be computed, and 
can be allocated to the various 
vehicles on a vehicle-mile basis. 
The same is true with reference 
to certain maintenance cost such 
as removing snow, mowing weeds 
and cleaning ditches. 

Those elements, the annual cost 
of which should be allocated to 
the motor vehicle on the vehicle- 
miles basis include; signs, signals, 
fences, snow fences, drainage, 
grading, small drainage structures, 
riprap, guard rails, sodding, road- 
side development including struc- 
tures, and other elements of a 
similar nature. 

Other elements of the highway 
such as certain paving surfaces 
wear out almost in a direct ratio 
to the weights which pass over. 
them. The committee accepts for 
these the ton-mile as the proper 
unit of service. Certain mainte- 
nance costs, such as repairs to 
rigid pavements, are of the same 
character and should therefore 
also be allocated on the ton-mile 
basis. 

The degree with which wearing 
surfaces of highways are destroyed 
by the weight of the loads which 
pass thereover varies with the 
different types of highways. Low 
types, particularly earth roads, are 
affected much less than the higher 
types such as bituminous concrete 
and cement concrete. The com- 
mittee believes that for all wear- 
ing surfaces excepting low-type 
and earth roads, the annual costs 
should be allocated on the ton- 
mile basis. All annual costs of 
low-type and earth roads should 
be allocated on the vehicle-mile 
basis. 

Application of Principles, Motor 
Vehicle Taxes for Highway 
Purposes 
The committee has undertaken 
to make a practical application of 
the principles set forth in this re- 
port to the determination of the 
correct annual highway costs of 
the state of Illinois for the year 
of 1936. It has allocated the high- 
way annual costs, so determined, 
to motor-vehicle owners and other 

beneficiaries. 

The committee, not having 
available the primary accounts of 
the Division of Highways, has 
used those contained in A Study 
of Highway Costs and Motor Ve- 
hicle Taxation in Illinois, pre- 
pared by V. L. Glover, Engineer 
of Materials, Division of Highways. 
The Committee assumes the cor- 
rectness of the amounts shown in 
this report. Where information 
was lacking in this report, it was 
obtained from the 19th Annual 
Report of the Division of High- 
ways. 

Having determined the true} 
annual highway costs for the year | 
of 1936, the Committee calculated | 
the amounts which should be paid | 
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WHEN YOU THINK of taxes, consider that the railroad tax bill in 1937 was $325,000,000, including 
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social security 


and railroad retirement—while motor transport paid $417,500,000 in the same year—over a million dollars a week more 


than the railroads paid. 


Truck Control 


Seen Threat to 
Liberty 


Warning that interstate barriers 
retard national prosperity and 
threaten to return this country to 
the status of a “confederation” 
with respect to trade relationships, 
the retiring governor of Texas, 
James V. Allred, recently pointed 
out that “the restrictions which 





allocation of the motor-vehicle 
owners’ share of annual highway 
costs to the respective types of 
motor vehicles. This the com- 
mittee has not done for the reason 
that it did not have at hand the 
necessary statistical information. 

From the foregoing table it will 
be observed that the motor- 
vehicle owners’ share of the an- 
nual highway cost varies as fol- 
lows: 









state laws impose upon interstate |EZastman formula ..... $30,031,508 

trucking have proved especially a oe aaa S en a naan 

burdensome.” uncan formula ...... 38,995, 
In an article in the December | average .............. $38,318,591 


issue of “State Government,” the 
Texas official said that state ports 
of entry “hamper the movement 
of traffic, in effect restrain inter- 
state trade and operate as a 
restraint upon the natural liber- 
ties of the people.” 

The governor recommended “ex- 
tensive studies of ways and means 
of bringing about uniformity in 
these regulations which are un- 
questionably necessary for the 
protection of health and safety,” 
adding that “our motor vehicle 
regulations should be more uni- 
form in order that traffic may 


The total amount collected frona 
the owners of motor vehicles in 
the form of fees, licenses, and 
motor-fuel taxes for 1936 was 
$52,361,907.75. 

If the amounts shown above are 
deducted from the amount of 
taxes paid by motor-vehicle users 
in Illinois in 1936, the surplus 
available for new _ construction 
was as follows: 


siden! tiesto $52,361,907 
30,031,508 


Taxes paid 
Eastman formula 


tale Kateeetaced $22,330,399 


move freely.” Surplus 
poe. ae $52,361,907 
by motor-vehicle owners, by us- Glover formula ....... 45,928,815 
ing the allocation ratios of Joseph Se 
B. Eastman, Federal Co-ordinator |Surplus .............. $ 6,433,092 
of Transportation; V. L. Glover, . 
: . td ge. ee $52,361,907 
Engineer of Materials of the Dimi nuncen formula... 38,995,450 


vision of Highways; and C. S. 
Duncan, Economist, Association of 
American Railroads. The results 
are shown in Table II. 

The next step in the practical 


INN hoses ated acces $13,366,457 


The motor-vehicle owners in 
1936 paid in Federal gasoline taxes 








Special Truck Taxes Paid 
From 1927-1937 


(Facts and Figures, Automobile Manufacturers Assn.) 


Personal property taxes on trucks in operation, income and 
property taxes on garages, terminals, repair shops, and truck- 
‘ng companies are not included. 


In Thousands of Dollars 


Regis- Gaso- Special Miscel- Average 
tration line Federal City & laneous Total Per 
Fees Tax Excise County Taxes Special Truck 
(State) (State) Taxes Taxes (State) Taxes Registered 
*927 $64,691 $ 75,108 $ 6,000 $ 4,896 $150.695 $51.80 
1928 69,400 87,161 6.400 5,467 168,428 54.15 
1929 72,823 108,506 6,800 6,352 194.481 57.50 
1930 78,789 138,055 7,200 7,042 231,086 66.40 
1931 76,616 144,756 7.600 7,724 236.696 68.50 
1932 74,046 139,376 $23,537 8,000 7,360 252.319 78.25 
1933 68,659 142,287 61,936 8,750 8,525 290.157 90.31 
1934 71,852 154,170 63,038 9,000 10,768 308,828 90.92 
1935 78,598 161,743 68,331 10,000 11,228 329.900 90.50 
1936 89,160 191,455 78,588 10,500 13,860 383,563 95.60 
1937 95,115 208,783 85,112 11,000 17,500 417,510 98.10 


—OOOOoOeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
geen, 


| 2 | 
application of the principles set 
forth in this study would be the | 
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an additional sum. The Federal 
gasoline taxes are collected at the 
refineries. In 1936, the gasoline 
consumption in Illinois was 1,123,- 
332,000 gallons. At 1 cent per 
gallon, this yielded the Federal 
Government $11,233,320. If this 
amount is added to the sum paid 
by the motor-vehicle users in 
state motor-vehicle taxes, $52, 
361,907.75, the total amount paid 
in state motor-vehicle taxes and 
in Federal gasoline taxes in 1936 
was $63,595,227.75. 

In 1936, the state of Illinois re- 
ceived from the United States 
Government $17,597,000 in Federal 
aid funds used for new highway 
construction, and $852,000 in 
grade-crossing separations and 
other special Federal aid—a total 
of $18,449,000. 

The foregoing tables _ indicate 
that motor-vehicle owners in Illi- 
nois paid a fair share of annual 
highway costs in 1936 and in ad- 
dition contributed substantial sums 
toward new construction. 


Truckers Spend 


Millions for Looks 

DETROIT. — More than 2,600,- 
000,000 gallons of gasoline and 
77,000,000 gallons of oil a year are 
required and bought by 25,000 
fleets composed of 954,000 trucks 
and 500,000 passenger cars—4 
$294,145,000 market. 

Less than one-sixth of all gaso- 
line used by these 25,000 fleets 1s 
third grade gasoline. 

According to the American 
Petroleum Institute, 1,964 gallons 
of gasoline are consumed a year 
by a fleet truck and 1,485 gallons 
by a fleet passenger car. Also, 546 
gallons of oil are used by a fieet 
truck and 49.8 gallons by a fieet 
Passenger car. 


Tire Purchase Hit 


$113,907,000 Yearly 

DETROIT. — Approximately 
$113,907,000 worth of tires a yea. 
are required and bought by 25,000 
fleets composed of 954,000 trucks. 

A large proportion of flee 
trucks use six tires. Some units 
use up to 18 tires. 

Trucks and trailers consume 
one-third of the tires produced 1" 
this country. The average expen 
diture of a fleet operator for tires 
is $119.40 per truck per year. 


Brake Lining Sales 
DETROIT.—In brake lining 
alone $14,310,000 is required - 
bought by 25,000 fleets compos? 
of 954,000 trucks. ~ 
These 25,000 fleet operators @ . 
require and buy relining edu? 
ment, rivets, brake rods, — 
fluid, controls, testing machin 
power brakes, hand brake P# | 
decelerometers, hydraulic yor 
parts, brake drums, brake r 
lathes, etc. 
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ighways Seen Indispensable to Business 


Growth of Motor Transportation 
Has Transformed American Life 
And Methods of Carrying on Trade 


BY MURRAY D. 


President, American 


No function of government is 
more important business than the 
ministration of our highway 
. Yet, it is doubtful that 
iness realizes the full truth of 
this statement. The obvious is 
sften the most easily overlooked. 
ifter all, business men are citizens 
and citizens are inclined to take 
ieir highways for granted, little 
valizing that roads and streets 
ae, in reality, an essential part of 
their business. Few of us realize, 

o, how much the highways have 
changed our entire mode of living 
i well as our methods of doing 
business. ‘ 

This importance of the highways 
tp business is no sudden phe- 
nomenon. It has always been true. 
Road building began as a means 
af opening the public lands to 
gttlement and as a measure of 
nilitary defense. Later, our high- 
ways became essential in serving 
local communities and providing 
acess to the railroads which were 
mjoying a remarkable develop- 
ment. 

Then came the automobile. It 
brought a profound change in the 
life of our time and with it a de- 
tided transformation in the func- 
tion, support, and importance of 
or highways. Today, the motor- 
ist has become one of the nation's 
greatest taxpayers. And the nigh- 
way has become indispensible to 
our work and our recreation. 
Here in Michigan, the wor!d's 
automobile manufacturing center, 
highway development is. par- 
ticularly a basic condition to the 
gowth of industry. The inven- 
tion of the horseless carriage wiis, 
in itself, a tremendous stimulus to 
highway development, let alone 


~- 


We ™ 


he improvements that have ve- 
‘ulted in the modern sautomouile. 
he bus, and the truck. We are 
‘minded by Charles F. Kettering, 
€ noted research engineer, that 
lhe demand for automobiles even 
ay would increase by more 
than 5,000,000 if the highways of 
ur nation were really adequate. 
_Aside from the specific contri- 
uution of highways to the pros- 
rity of the automotive industry, 
he benefits to business in general 
‘€ nO more evident anywhere 
han here in Michigan. Our great 


‘dustrial plants receive much of | 


€ir raw material and distribute | nent 
‘that is self-liquidating. Certainly 


Many of their products by truck. 


n fact, the movement of parts | 
/on the investment. 


ind accessories from distant plants 
‘as made our 
‘ential Part of a far-reaching as- 
*mbly line in some cases. 

Good roads are particularly im- 
‘rtant to Michigan agriculture 
juose diversified crops bring dif- 
ent marketing problems than 


highways an es-j| 


VAN WAGONER 


Road Builders’ Assn. 


are experienced in the one or two- | 


crop states. One of the first re- 
quirements of a farmer buying a 
farm in Michigan is that of ready 
accessibility to his market and the 
highway provides this accessibility. 

Aside from the direct benefits of 
good highways to Michigan busi- 
ness, there are others which are 
so vital that it seems inadequate 
to classify them as indirect serv- 
ices. Our highways have influenced 
the system of distributing manu- 
factured goods, the organization 
of industry, the living conditions, 
and even the security of in- 
dustrial employes. 

Studies made by the Highway 
Planning Survey show that the 
ready access of highways to 
sources of supply and their con- 
venience in making delivery of 
finished goods have eliminated one 
and sometimes two steps in former 
methods of distribution. This is 
readily seen as a substantial con- 
tribution to efficiency and economy 
which results in lower consumer 
prices. 

The same _ characteristics of 
highway service have given the 
manufacturing industry a new 
flexibility in the organization of 
its plants and processes. Much is 
heard about the tendency toward 
the dispersion of industrial plants 
into simple units located in the 
smaller towns and cities. When 
this occurs, it will be made pos- 
sible to a large extent by the 
ready inter-plant connections 
which the highways will provide. 


Even in existing areas of high | 
industrial concentration, our high- 
ways avoid the disadvantage of 
herding thousands of employes in 


densely-populated urban centers. 
The modern highway system has 
expanded the area from which in- 
dustrial workers can be drawn, 
not only as to suburban develop- 
ments but even rural areas. ; 
Even during periods of in- 
dustrial stagnation, the highways 
have been of service in taking up 
some of the slack in employment. 
The experience of the past five 
years has shown that no activity 
is more adaptable to emergency 
relief than highway construction. 
In reality, our highway system 
is a vast public utility and one of 
the few governmental enterprises 


none will yield as great a return 


Fees of two kinds are collected 
from a special group of citizens— 
motorists—for the express 
pose of paying for the service the 
highways provide. One of these 
fees is a metered service charge— 
the gasoline tax—and the other a 












fixed service charge—the license 
| plate levy. In return for these 
| charges, the consumer—that is, the 
| motorist — gets, or should get, a 
constantly expanding and improv- 
| ing service. 


| Because these charges are col- 
| lected by governmental agencies 
| as taxes, there is constant danger 
' that they will become confused in 
the public mind and in the fiscal 
operations of government with 
other types of public revenue. For 
that reason, it cannot be too fre- 
quently emphasized that they are 
the profits from a vast public 
utility enterprise and that, as 
| such, they should not be permitted 
to accumulate, but should be 
ploughed back immediately into 
the structure that created them. 

Business accepts and likes an 
|enterprise which operates on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. The con- 
tinued willingness of the motorist 
taxpayer to buy and pay for this 
service grows out of his confidence 
that his fees will be reinvested in 
the enterprise to produce better 
service. 

With our highways closely knit 
into industry’s productive system, 
it is only natural that business 
should take a keen interest in 
highway development. 


Pacific Coast Regulations 


Add to Costs of Trucking 


(Continued from Page 11) 


ways and highway transportation 
almost the entire state is under 
production, and the business of the 
railroads has been multiplied. 

But for the development of high- 
way transportation creating this 
business the railroads in California 
would have been bankrupt many 
years ago. 

Could it be the railroad interests 
realize and vision the future of 
highway truck freight transporta- 
tion and are desirous of securing 
a monopoly of the transportation 
on our highways? 


They fought the bus companies, 
and purchased those they couldn’t 
bankrupt, and now they have a 
practical monopoly of the pas- 
senger bus business in the entire 
United States, and the bus service 
in California is not as good as it 
was 10 years ago. There is a con- 
stant effort by every means to 
discourage bus travel and force 
passenger travel to the rails, both 
steam and electric. 


The railroad groups are large 


contributors to the support of 
chambers of commerce and other 
business groups, and take a very 
active part in their affairs, and 
thus secure their active support to 
the programs of the railroads or 
render them impotent on trans- 
portation affairs which might ad- 
versely affect the railroads. This 
activity, which extends to every 
city of any size in the western 
states, particularly makes it diffi- 
cult to present the true transpor- 
tation picture to the average busi- 
ness group. 

The development of highway 
transportation is one of the most 
important problems that is faced 
by our state. Unless these high- 
ways are opened up, our agri- 
cultural development will retro- 
grade. The producer in California 
is having great difficulty in com- 
peting with the producers in 
Texas and other Gulf states, who 
are nearer the market and enjoy 
much lower transportation costs 
than does California. 











HELP WAKE UP AMERICA 
To the Dangers Facing the Highway Users 


You Can Order Extra Copies of This Special Defense 


Edition at Small Cost 


Mail them to your Customers, to Dealers, to 
Stockholders—to every one interested in this 
great Highway Transport Industry. 
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Help Spread the Story—Fill out the 
order blank and mail it TODAY! 
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The facts contained in this issue will help every American citizen to 
have a better understanding of the problems that all employed in this 
industry are facing. Knowledge of these pending, hampering laws and 
restrictions will enable every citizen to tell his representatives in state and 
national governments to watch for these measures that are constantly 
being introduced, and to impress on these law-making officials the need 


for eternal vigilance! 


Motor Transport is a vital factor in the life of every family in America. 
New laws, new barriers will affect all and add to unemployment and the 


cost of living. 
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Let’s Call 


a Spade a Spade ! ! ! 


(Continued from Page 5) 


portation with a minimum rather 
than a maximum of regulations 
and of taxes. 


Speaking of a transportation 
spade which needs to be called 
bluntly that, and nothing more, 
reference must be made to truck 
traffic on the roads of the coun- 
try. Some say that the trucks 
should be regulated off the high- 
ways. These people do not stop to 
think that if such an improbable 
development should occur, ap- 
proximately one-half billion dol- 
lars each year would be lost in 
highway revenues. This would 
mean inevitably one of two devel- 
opments; first, that we must build 
fewer miles and maintain les: 
adequately our highways of the 
future; or second, that the drivers 
of the passenger cars must be 
taxed more severely to make ur 
the deficit caused by the loss of 
truck revenues. That one state- 
ment is enough to dispose of all 
rash assertions that the trucks are 
a nuisance. 

But railroad and other propa- 
ganda is being circulated to make 
the people believe that trucks 
really are a nuisance and that 
highway transportation should be 
limited to its pleasurable or its 
recreational aspects. This quite 
forgets the historical precedents 
well known to all students, that 
highways now and always, have 
been primarily for commercial 
purposes, serving at the same 
time, however, many community, 
recreational and social purposes. 

Great comfort is derived by op- 
ponents of highway transportation 
in the multiplicity of sizes and 
weights which govern truck traffic 
in the 48 states. No two states 
have laws and regulations alike, 
although some are quite similar. 
This variety, or lack of uniform- 
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From the workman’s standpoint his chances of finding employment 
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ity, is distressing in such a high- 
way era as we live in at the pres- 
ent time. Despite all efforts to keep 
adjoining states as different as 
possible in regard to sizes and 
weights, and to keep reciprocal 
arrangements from being entered 
into, we may expect in the com- 
paratively near future to enjoy 
| uniformity in sizes and weights of 
motor vehicles, at least so far as 
| interstate commerce is concerned. 
| This uniformity will not please us 
all. Some of us will want greater 


sizes and weights than the rules | 


relative to interstate commerce 
will permit; others will want less 
dimensions than the forthcoming 
rules contain. But out of it all we 
shall have uniformity in sizes and 
weights which, if put into effect 
for interstate commerce, will in a 
few years come to be applicable 
to intra-state commerce on the 
highways. 

But we see right now very ener- 
getic efforts being made in cer- 
tain state legislatures to maintain 
that great diversity relative to 
sizes and weights which for ten 
years has been an aggravation to 
highway development; first, be- 
| cause of necessary increased costs 
in the vehicles themselves; and 
second, the increased cost to the 
shippers when a motor vehicle is 
unable to enter an adjoining state 
because its dimensions lacked 
compliance with the many rules 
and regulations in that state. 

But by calling a spade a spade; 
facing the issues bluntly as they 
are; and not trying any longer to 
gloss over the difficulties which 
confront highway transportation, 
progress is being made. We are 
even able now to refute the criti- 
cism that highway transportation 
is completely subsidized. To know 
the facts of subsidy, and to check 
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the data of highway user groups 
against those of the government, 
we need, and must have, the so- 
called subsidy report now com- 
pleted and lying in the archives 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Some who have had a 
peep at this document report that 
it shows little, if any, subsidy to} 
highway transportation. For that | 
very reason the railroad represen- | 
tatives at recent sessions of the | 
Transportation Conference of 1938- 
39, held under the auspices of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, openly took the position 
that this study should not be made 
public. Instead these _ railroad 
representatives, through various 
measures which they are sponsor- | 
ing om-Capitol Hill at Washington, | 
want new studies to be under- | 
taken and new regulatory agencies 
set up to govern all kinds of | 
transportation. Their solution to | 





more, rather than less, regulation | 
and supervision by agents or'| 
agencies of government. Those | 
who advocate highway transpor- | 
tation hold tenaciously to the} 
proposition that less rather than | 
more regulation should be the | 
formula to be put into effect if | 
the general public welfare is to be | 
held first in mind. 


Truck Users Big ! 


Buyers of Batteries 


DETROIT.—For starting, light- 
ing and so forth some $5,724,000 | 
worth of batteries a year are re- | 
quired and bought by 25,000 fleets 
composed of 954,000 trucks. 

These 25,000 fleet operators also | 
require and buy battery and | 
ignition cable, coils, ignition parts, 
chargers, battery testers, spark 
plugs, wire, bulbs, lenses, reflec- 
tors, head lamp cleaners and 
testers, magnetoes, motor analyz- 
ers, exhaust gas analyzers, etc. 
About $6 per truck per year is the 
average expenditure for replace- 
ment batteries. 
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Trucks Pay Million Daily 
For Support of Highway; 


Motor trucks operating over the 
country’s highways are paying 
special motor vehicle taxes of well 
over one million dollars a day. 

This daily contribution to the 
maintenance and _ building of the 
country’s road system is more than 
one-fourth again as much as the 
total taxes for all purposes paid 
by all the Class I railroads in the 
United States, which account for 
“) per cent of the rail trackage in 
the country. 

The truck taxes, which reached 
an all time high mark of $417,- 
510,000 for the year 1937, and an 
estimated $405,000,000 in 1938, are 
only a part of the total public 


ithe railroad problem seems to be | peyenue produced by these vehicles, 


since neither income, payroll nor 
property taxes arising from their 
operation are included, While these 
additional totals are large, they 
are not ascertainable in exact 
figures. 

The Class I railroad taxes for the 
year 1937, according to the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, 
totalled $329,400,954, including 
property, payroll and_ income 
levies. The special truck levies 
were 26.74 per cent higher. 

The truck taxes are borne by 
1,250,000 vehicles, of which nearly 
a fourth are owned and operated 
by farmers. Records of fleet opera- 
tions show that less than 1,000,000 
of the trucks are operated by 
owners of five or more units. 

The more than $400,000,000 these 
vehicles pay is part of a total of 
more than $1,500,000,000 paid an- 
nually in motor user taxes by the 
29,400,000 vehicles registered in 
the United States. This sum not 
only constitutes 14 per cent of all 
taxes, Federal, State and Munici- 
pal collected by the taxing au- 
thorities during a year, but ex- 
ceeds total expenditures for high- 


| way construction, maintenance and 


edministration. 









The Railroads” 
. fat! 66% of 
Intercity freight 


by 


Mt 


BY TRUCKS 


_A recent computation of Federal 
jaid appropriations to state hi . 
| way systems for the 21 years - : 
| the system became operative shows 

that these Federal expenditures 
$2,250,000,000, lacked $324,000,094 
of equalling the total Federal tayo 
levied on motor transportation 
during the same period. . 





‘History Repeats 
Itself ! | | 


(Continued from Page 9) 
| riers erected by our several states 
. . » not consonant with the wel. 
fare of our people as a whole.” 


Secretary of Agriculture Hep 
Wallace has pointed out that they 
“cause large and unnecessary eco. 
nomic losses to the whole com. 
munity.” 

The Solicitor-General of the 
United States, addressing The Na- 
tional Conference on _ Interstate 
Trade Barriers at Chicago, April 
6, 1939, aptly summed up the sity. 
ation when he remarked that “tar. 
iff barriers, community isolation, 
and discriminatory administration 
will not save or help local inde. 
pendence or local self sufficiency, 
they do not free commerce, they 
prostrate it.” 

In closing his remarks to this 
gathering of state governors and 
other important administrative of- 
ficials, Mr. Jackson provided the 
keynote of the mounting sentiment 
toward the abolition of state trade 
barriers in these words: 


“Ward economics is as disinte- 
grating as ward politics. We can- 
not let trade selfishness or jealousy 
set up legal frontiers in America 
where trade must halt. Such petty 
barriers have long since proved to 
be not only economically futile 
but also disastrous to peace. 




























-THIS LITTLE 5% |S CARRIED 


e. 
are six times better in Highway Transport than with the railroads. Yet trucks carry onlya small percentage of the total tonnas 
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y Unbiased Study of the Needs, Methods and Me- 
jms Used for Distributing Products and Goods as well 
s Transportation of Passengers in this Country 


HAT are the transportation problems in the United 
States today? Before any intelligent suggestion for im- 
roving our methods of distribution it would only be fair to 
gover the answer to this first question. The following 
ey which already has been given widespread distribu- 
on by the National Highway Users Conference is, perhaps, 
he most complete study of this complex question that has 


yen made to date. 


In it the authors have attempted to approach the question 
yith a completely unbiased point of view. They have an- 
wered a number of charges, complaints and innuendos that 


ave been made against the truck” 
ag industry by competitive trans- 
ration mediums. They point 
wt what highway transport has 
complished in the way of prog- 
“ss and in social improvement in 
sis country, countering their an- 
wers beside the charges that have 
wen made by opposing interests. 
A study of this report will give 
he reader both sides of the ques- 
jon for while naturally the sur- 
wy presents the highway trans- 
wrt side of the picture which 
gme critics may consider biased, 
presents also the opposing 
viewpoints which the trucking in- 
justry knows to be biased. Be- 
ween these two then rests the 
wt of our present day transpor- 
ation problem. 

The report is published here- 
vith almost in its entirety as fol- 


lows: 

“Equalization” and “Favoritism” 
ae two new words in the railroad 
xicon. For several years the 
atch phrase “unregulated and 
ubsidized competition” has been 
wed to explain away all of the 
nilroad ills. Within the last few 
mnths and particularly the last 
fw days we have learned that 
gvernmental “favoritism” and 
the lack of “equalization” as ap- 
jlied to competing forms of trans- 
portation are the underlying 
causes of the railroads’ present 
financial straits. 

These words are frequently re- 
vated in the report of the com- 
nittee named by the president to 
wnsider the transportation prob- 
tm. That committee was com- 
posed of the presidents of the 
Pennsylvania railroad and_ the 
Southern railroad, the vice-chair- 
nan of the Union Pacific and head 
ificials of the Railway Labor 
Executives Assn., Railroad Em- 
jloyes Department of the Ameri- 
an Federation of Labor and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen. 

The Washington Post in com- 
menting upon the Railroad Com- 
mittee Report said in part: “Since 
the six-man body represents only 
rail management and rail labor, 
'S current report is naturally 
wmewhat in the nature of special 
tleading.” 

The shipping and consuming 
public was not represented, prob- 
ily because the interests of the 
man who pays the freight would 
% divergent and would certainly 
ad to a conflict of opinions as to 
he nature of relief to be recom- 
mended. Furthermore, the com- 
nittee deliberately avoided any 
tposal concerning labor rela- 
lons saying that it believed them 
0 be “in the main problems to be 
“orked out to the extent possible 
2 joint conference by thes2 in- 
“tests through collective bargain- 
ng.” That management and labor 
‘fe unable to work out such a 
toblem through collective bar- 
ining was demonstrated in their 
“cent failure to get together on a 
‘Uggested wage cut. 

_-€ committee contained no 
“presentatives ot other modes of 
ansportation, and despite the 
ro that highway transport em- 
a a vastly larger army of 
neers than does rail transpor- 
. on, those workers, many of 
‘| 0m are unionized, were not in- 

Uded nor consulted. 
es € report itself, while volumi- 
Oriana, exhaustive, fails to give 
nasideration to the needs of the 
“an who pays the freight and to 
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(urrent Transportation Problems in United States 


to the railroads—subsidies in re- 
duced or abated taxes; subsidies 
in modified regulations and re- 
sponsibilities; subsidies through 
increased rates on noncompetitive 
traffic; subsidies through increased 
burdens of taxation and regula- 
tion to be imposed upon com- 
petitors. 

To prove its case, the committee 
seeks to show that all other forms 
of transportation are highly sub- 
sidized, but it has overlooked 
many of the facts. In 1936, the 
special motor vehicle taxes paid 
by highway users amounted to 
$1,377,148,000, some $6,000,000 
more than the total ($1,371,234,- 
000) paid out that year for all 
state and county highways includ- 


to be over 13 times that of high- 
way transportation. 

The report points out, however, 
that highway taxes are used in a 
large part to defray the cost of 
construction and maintenance of 
the roads, whereas the railroads 
must expend large sums in addi- 
tion to their taxes to cover the cost 
of maintenance of their rights of 
way, roadbeds and tracks. 

If the railroads of the country 
were to surrender their rights of 
way and tracks to the government 
and were to submit to vehicle 
taxation comparable to that now 
imposed upon highway transpor- 
tation, they would rapidly dis- 
cover that they had lost heavily by 
the bargain. If railroad vehicles 
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TABLE NO. I 


December 1, 1938 


COMPARISON OF RAILROAD AND MOTOR VEHICLE TAX RATES 


Increase or 
Decrease 
1934 to 1937 
(Per Cent) 
20.6 


1934 1935 1936 1937 
Valuation all Motor Vehicles! ... .$ 4,970,723,392 $ 4,746,272,622 $ 5,364,302,993 $ 5,996,592,761 20 


Total Federal, State and Local 


eo eer eee 1,175,182,000 1,270,482,000 1,418,633,000 1,558,711,000 32.6 
Rate of Taxation (Per Cent)..... 23.7 26.8 26.4 26.0 9.7 
Valuation all Motor Trucks*..... $704,369,000 $678,065,000 $807,618,000 $877,914,000 24.6 
Total Federal, State and Local 

lice Sette idaho e's 6 8 308,828,000 329,900,000 383,563,000 417,510,000 35.2 
Rate of Taxation (Per Cent)..... 43.9 48.7 47.5 47.6 8.4 
Valuation all Railroad Property 

RS ccd a yu Wai .e a0 $23,073,038,000 $23,001,611,000 $23,061,501,000 $23,011,500,000 £.7° 
Total Railroad Tax Accruals . 7 

RR rr Tre 241,300,912 238,371,834 321,271,709° 328,240,5247 36.0 

1.05 1.04 1.39 1.43 35.8 


Rate of Taxation (Per Cent)7.... 


American Automobile Association. 


2 U.S. Bureau of Public Roads, Bureau of Internal Revenue, etc. . ; - 
3 National Highway Users Conference estimate based on data from American Automobile Association and the 


Automobile Manufacturers Association. : : n a 
4 Automobile Manufacturers Association, “Automobile Facts and Figures” 1938 Edition. These totals do not 


include personal property taxes on trucks. 


Commerce Commission, Statistics of Railways in the United States. 
6 Interstate Commerce Commission, Statistics of Railways in the United States. _ 
7 Railroad tax figures shown for 1936 and 1937 include retirement and social security taxes totaling $110,640,000 
for the two-year period. Social security taxes paid by motor vehicle owners are not included in this table. 


* Decrease 


5 Includes investment in railway property, materials and supplies, and cash, less accrued depreciation. Interstate 
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the developments in transporta- 
tion that are bound to come in the 
normal march of progress. 

There is one outstanding par- 
ticular upon which the report has 
failed. It has neglected to offer a 
single suggestion for internal im- 
provement, either financial or me- 
chanical, to be carried out by the 
railroad companies themselves. 
The only solutions suggested are 
at the expense of the shipping 
public or of other modes of car- 
riage. 

It is a program conceived and 
proposed by railroad men to out- 
line and define the duties, serv- 
ices and rates of all competing 
forms of transportation. That pro- 
gram would inflict artificial handi- 
caps on competitors that would 
more than offset the self-imposed 
financial burdens now carried by 
the railroads themselves. The 
underlying objective of this phase 
of recommendations is to bring 
about an “equalization” of trans- 
portation costs. 

It is physically impossible “to 
preserve the inherent advantages 
of” other modes of transportation 
if those competing agencies are to 
be “equalized” through the im- 
position of excessive tax or regu- 
latory burdens solely for the sake 
of the railroads. Such acts merely 
destroy those “inherent advant- 
ages.” 

If “for-hire” highway transpor- 
tation has certain inherent ad- 
vantages over rail movements, it 
is not proper to circumscribe or 
limit its service to the shippers 
for no reason other than the 
premise of equalization. To do so 
completely ignores the public in- 
terest. 

As far as the shipping public is 
concerned, regulation of competi- 
tive transportation fails of its 
goal unless the rights of the ship- 
per to transport his own goods in 
his own vehicle are preserved. It 
is his only means of self-protec- 
tion against service that may 
prove to be unsatisfactory, inade- 
quate or too costly. “Equalization” 
of transportation costs can only be 
accomplished through the denial 
to the shipper of this right. 

The report is a plea for subsidy 


ing connecting streets through 
cities and towns. 

Commenting on 
“Engineering News-Record” 
December, 1938, says: 

“Whether the commercial car- 
riers by highway also are subsi- 
dized is less clear because of the 
fact that both commercial and 
private vehicle use the same high- 
way and together they pay more 
in gasoline taxes and license fees 
than the government spends on 
roads.” 

The railroad report declares 
that while the railroads paid nine 
cents out of every revenue dollar 
for taxes, highway transportation 
paid only about 4% cents out of 
every revenue dollar. This latter 
figure is inaccurate and without 
foundation. The committee does 
not know the amount of the reve- 
nue tonnage carried by highway 
transportation. It bases its figure 
of the number of revenue ton 
miles transported by intercity 
trucks on the report of the federal 
co-ordinator dated Feb. 28, 1934, 
which shows 29,976,800,000 ton 
miles on intercity trucks in 1932. 
The committee has overlooked a 
further statement of the co-ordina- 
tor in the same publication to the 
effect that “of the 29,976,800,000 
ton miles, involved in the above 
estimate, 5,457,600,000 ton miles, 
or 18.2 percent, results from the 
combined for-hire operations.” 
They have thus included some 
25,000,000,000 ton miles, a large 
portion of which was purely local 
service. 


Taxes and Right of Way 

Last year the trucks of the 
country paid $417,500,000 in taxes, 
whereas the Class I railroads paid 
$328,240,000. The railroad taxes 
included payments for social se- 
curity and railroad retirement 
which were not included in the 
truck tax figures. 

These tax comparisons are in- 
teresting in view of the railroad 
committee’s report showing that 
the revenue to steam railways is 
over 4%4 times that of highway 
transportation even according to 
its own figures. Cleveland Trust 
Co. “Business Bulletin,” Sept. 15, 
1938, shows rail revenue tonnage 


this point, 
of 


were obliged to pay registration 
fees, in one state only, on a ca- 
pacity basis comparable to the 
fees now paid by the common car- 
rier trucks, and if they were ob- 
liged to pay taxes upon their fuel 
comparable to the gasoline taxes 
now imposed on motorists, their 
total tax bill would be increased 
to a figure that would actually 
exceed their present total gross 
revenues. Last year, the total cost 
to the railroads for maintenance 
of roadways and tracks was $419,- 
000,000, and their taxes on this 
property totaled $118,404,000. 
Furthermore, the rails now own 
this property, whereas the motor- 
ist has no ownership, and no rights 
of ownership, in the highways. 
A Transportation Board 

The railroad committee has 
recommended the creation of a 
new and independent agency of 
government—a _ Transporta- 
tion Board. This board would be 
charged with the same duties and 
would resume the functions of the 
federal co-ordinator of transpor- 
tation whose office was abolished 
by congress on the demand of the 
railroads and the Railroad Brother- 
hoods themselves. 

This new Transportation Board 
would later on have new admin- 
istrative duties. Among other 
things, it would be given “full 
jurisdiction for the administration, 
as to all modes of transportation, 
of all provisions of the regulatory 
statutes that relate to ‘facilities’ 
and ‘finance’,” including “cer- 
tificates of convenience and neces- 
sity covering new construction or 
operations and abandonments of 
facilities or operations.” This 
would appear to include the con- 
struction of highways and other 
promotional functions of the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads. The board 
would be given full and exclusive 
responsibility for research and 
promotional functions relating pri- 
marily to any mode of transpor- 
tation. 

The report declares in its second 
recommendation that the jurisdic- 
tion of the ICC should be in- 
creased so as to administer all 
regulatory provisions with respect 
to rates, services, valuation 


and | 
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accounting of all modes of trans- 
portation, but under later recom- 
mendations, the commission would 
be shorn of much of its present 
power even over its subject of 
rates. 

The report urges the abolish- 
ment of the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers as a separate department 
of the regulatory authority. It 
would repeal the “long and short 
haul clause” of Sec. 4, and would 
further limit the commission’s 
rate-making authority by the re- 
peal of Sec. 15a of the Commerce 
Act. “Business Week,” Dec. 31, 
1938, says: 

“The crab-like progress of a rail 
rehabilitation program is more of 
a threat to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission than a promise 
to the railroads. It’s already ap- 
parent that reorganization of the 
ICC is the administration’s object.” 

Any legislative repeal or amend- 
ment that permits or fosters the 
practice of cutting rates for the 
purpose of destroying competition 
from other modes of transporta- 
tion is not in the public interest. 
Several of the recommendations 
not only would permit such a 
practice but would provide means 
of making up the ensuing losses 
in revenue by increasing or re- 
taining unduly high rates over 
noncompetitive lines. The carrying 
out of such recommendations 
would be against public policy and 
to the distinct disadvantage of the 
shippers and consumers of the 
country. 

Such recommendations, if per- 
mitted, would re-inaugurate the 
campaign of attrition used so 
successfully by the railroads when 
they destroyed the water carriers 
of earlier years. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Annual Report 

In its recently published 52nd 
annual report, the ICC makes 
many pertinent observations on 
“The Railroad Problem.” It points 
out that this is not a problem 
peculiar to our own time or coun- 
try. In fact, “Our own present 
problem is paralleled today in 
Great Britain, and similar prob- 
lems exist all over the world.” The 
annual report attributes the rail- 
road ills to decline in demand for 
railroad services unparalleled in 
severity and duration and very 
properly indicates that the general 
industrial depression has been the 
primary cause for this fall in de- 
mand. Other adverse influences 
are indicated, such as increase in 
competition from other forms of 
transportation; decentralization of 
industrial operations; substitutions 
in fuels and building materials re- 
quiring shorter hauls, and a de- 
cline in tonnage of our exports and 
imports. 

“The chief contributory factor 
to railroad distress as distinguished 
from the primary cause has been 
the great volume of indebtedness. 
* * * Another contributory factor 
to railroad distress has _ been 
financial exploitation or abuse in 
the past. * * * Other factors con- 
tributory to railroad ills were the 
failure of the managements for 
some time to appreciate the dan- 
ger impending from the competi- 
tion of other forms of transporta- 
tion, and to adjust service and 
rates to forestall or meet it; * * * 
and the underlying fact that many 
railroad lines in the past were 
improvidently planned and _ pro- 
jected and some of them should 
never have been built.” 

In discussing the drop of aver- 
age ton-mile revenues, of which 
the railroads so bitterly com- 
plained, the annual report of the 
ICC points out that this “fall in 
the average since 1923 has been 
caused largely from the fact that 
in recent years, the railroads have 
voluntarily reduced many rates to 
meet highway, water and _ pipe- 
line competition and have in- 
creased the severity of competi- 
tion between themselves. The 
rates, however, on the _ traffic 
which still is affected little, if at 
all, by such competition have 
stayed up. It is of these noncom- 
petitive rates that shippers com- 
plained.” It should also be noted 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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that during the past year, many 
motor carrier rate structures have 
been and are in the course of be- 
ing increased to rail levels, thus 
making possible the restoration of 
railroad rates to the levels from 
which they were voluntarily re- 
duced. 

This committee of railroad men 
gives practically no consideration 
to the fact that interstate trans- 
portation over the highways is 
now subject to full and complete 
regulation under the Motor Carrier 
Act, and that each state, with the 
single exception of New Jersey, 
has a comprehensive regulatory 
law governing the for-hire opera- 
tions of motor trucks. It is diffi- 
cult to visualize more complete 
regulation than now encompasses 
the for-hire motor carrier of this 
country. 

In fact, the annual report of the 
ICC, in referring to the Motor 
Carrier Act, says that this act 
provides “for the motor carriers 
* * * 4 system of regulation which 
is, if anything, more comprehen- 
sive than that which has been 
provided for the railroads.” 

Private Truck Operations 

Bearing in mind the foregoing 
discussion on motor carrier regu- 
lation, it is only natural to assume 
that the demands of the Railroad 
Committee for increased highway 
regulation must refer in a large 
part to the private automobile and 
the privately owned truck. 

Speaking on this subject, the 
Railroad Committee’s Report says: 

“Privately owned and operated 
passenger vehicles have made 
substantial inroads into the traffic 
of commercial carriers. The same 
is true of privately-owned trucks, 
owned mostly by shippers who 
perform some part of their own 
transportation service, formerly 
handled by commercial carriers.” 

Whatever the committee’s pur- 
pose may be, the last statement 
above quoted is misleading in the 
extreme. A large’ part of private 
truck transportation is noncom- 
petitive with any agency, and the 
vast bulk of it is not competitive 
with any railroad. 

‘The natural question arises in 
the mind of the reader as to 
whether this committee would 
have the use of the private auto- 
mobile curtailed and the use of 
the privately owned truck made 
impossible. The report goes on at 
great length showing that the ma- 
jority of livestock shipments has 
gradually drifted from unelastic 
rail services to the expeditious and 
more elastic movement by trucks. 
Farmers and livestock growers of 
this country have shown their 
preference for the more progres- 
sive and more suitable service of 
the latter, and any further burdens 
and restrictions to be imposed 
upon that mode of transport will 
meet with their most strenuous 
objection. 

Chairman Splawn’s Pronounce- 

ments 

The report of the Railroad Com- 
mittee quotes from a_ recent 
speech of Chairman Splawn of the 
ICC in which the learned commis- 
sioner displayed a lack of ac- 
quaintance with many statistical 
facts. It was gratifying to observe 
that he acquitted his brother com- 
missioners of any advance knowl- 
edge as to his statements. Among 
other things, he said: 

“Trucks now swarm over thou- 
sands of miles of new highways. 
The state and local governments 
are heavily in debt for these high- 
ways. They are not getting in 
taxes from the vehicles operating 
on them anything like enough to 
keep up the roads and retire the 
bonds issued in building the high- 
ways * * *, The larger part of 
these huge sums was borrowed.” 

The inaccuracies of this asser- 
tion are discussed at length fur- 
ther on. Suffice to say here that 
the total outstanding state high- 


way bonds have been steadily de- 
creased in the past six years, 
while local and county highway 
bonds have been materially re- 
duced each year since 1929. All of 
the present outstanding highway 
obligations could be amortized and 
fully retired with interest at 4 
percent in 30 years at a cost of 
only one-ninth of the present 
highway revenue. 


Not a single state is in default 
on its highway bonds. Seven 
states have no bonds at all, and 
38 service theirs exclusively from 
highway taxes and tolls. 


Dr. Splawn’s viewpoint is fur- 
ther reflected by an earlier quota- 
tion which appeared in “Railroad 
Data” of July 22, 1938. It reads: 

“The privately owned truck not 
subject to regulation sets the rates 
for the common carrier truck. 
Shippers in their struggle for mar- 
kets play one common carrier 
truck against another, using the 
privately owned truck and some- 
times the out-of-pocket costs of 
such activity as the yardstick. * * * 
Just how far should an individual 
corporation not a common carrier 
go in transporting its own goods?” 

It is difficult to understand just 
why the cemmissioner used the 
words “an individual corporation” 
as only a small fraction of private- 
ly owned trucks are actually 
owned and operated by corpora- 
tions. Obviously, if it is wrong for 
an individual corporation to trans- 
port its own goods, it is equally 
wrong for an individual person to 
do so whether he be a large or a 
small operator. 


Development of Inland Transport 

Highway transportation, until 
100 years ago, constituted man’s 
only means of land transport. The 
invention or discovery of the 
wheel, occuring during the for- 
gotten centuries of the Bronze Age, 
was probably the greatest single 
step in world progress. Strange as 
it may seem, no marked advance- 
ment was made in highway trans- 
portation until the advent of the 
motor vehicle. 

From the days of the camel to 
the creation of the automobile, 
man was content to rely on mus- 
cular power for highway trans- 
port. The construction of roads 
has always been an outstanding 
contribution of strong nations. 
The first important adjuncts to 
highway transportation, and in a 
sense its first real competitors, 
were the canals constructed dur- 
ing the half century following the 
birth of our Republic. 


With the advent of the railroads, 
the highway builders almost liter- 
ally threw down their tools, and 
the early acceptance of the new 
agency as the solution of interior 
transportation problems sounded 
the death knell of the canals. At 
the high tide of this transporta- 
tion facility, 4,400 miles of canals 
were in use in the United States. 
Railroads paralleled many of the 
highways as well as the canals 
over which long-distance public 
movement of persons and prop- 
erty had become the custom of 
years. 

Railroad Subsidies 

But these railroads did not 
“just grow.” Their development 
was materially assisted by sub- 





TABLE II 
TOTAL OUTSTANDING STATE HIGHWAY OBLIGATIONS 
As of January 1, 1937* 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Grade Special County 
ata Briggs Eliqunatis Bride strection I 
State “a ' "heals Bonds Issues: Obligations Total 
Alabama....... 37,473 — 3,2246 — — 40,697 
Arizona........ — - — — — None 
Arkansas....... 91,706 7,6316 -- 50,837 150,174 
California...... 48,750 : -- _ 48,750 
Colorado....... 27,7109 — —_ _ — 27,710 
Connecticut . . . — — — — 9,328 9,328 
Delaware....... 2,840 -- —- 6,110 8,950 
Florida......... — - — — 127,7103 127,710 
Georgia........ - — — — 23,959 a 
eee 7858 _ - - — 
ae. ae .. 138,546 - — = on 
ndiana........ — — — 
Iowa. Wi oe — - 86,396 86,396 
Kansas......... 3,435 — — 4 3,435 
Kentucky. . = 24,3826 — — 24,382 
Louisiana....... 85,452 -- —— _ 85,452 
Maine......... 24,740 —- 3,6006 -- ~- 28,340 
Maryland...... 18,157 — — _ 18,157 
Massachusetts. . 2,932 1,635 = 15,421 tee 19,988 
Michigan....... 48,419 — —- — — 48,419 
Minnesota...... 37,150 —- — -- 9,020 46,170 
Mississippi..... 10,600 — — — = 10,600 
Missouri....... 108,000 —- — — _ 108,000 
Montana....... 3,000 — _ —_- a 3,000 
Nebraska....... = — — — _ None 
Nevada........ 275 — -— ~_ 188 463 
New Hampshire. 6,380 ~ 1,4806 1,575 —- ' 9,435 
New Jersey..... 135,090 — — - - 135,090 
New Mexico.... 11,170 --- _- 11,170 
New York?..... 94,000 71,070 11,4805 ® 36,350 - 212,900 
North Carolina. 90,319 -- 1,527 — 1,767 93,613 
North Dakota... — — — — -- None 
Me cave e 4: 287 _ — — -— = None 
Oklahoma...... _ -- -- = None 
Oregon......... 23,442 --- -- —- — 23,442 
Pennsylvania... 66,942 -- -- -—- _- 66,942 
Rhode Island... 5,681 _ _- — 5,681 
South Carolina.. 32,974 — = _- 26,418 59,392 
South Dakota... — = -- -- — None 
Tennessee. ..... 47,200 _- 18,8506 — 32,185 93,235 
eee _- — — — 89,476 89,476 
UMM... 0. ces 7,000 — _- — = 7,000 
Vermont....... 5,100 -- -- - —— 5,100 
i eee 5,428 -- — — — 5,428 
Washington..... oo —— — 1,562 — 1,562 
West Virginia... 75,160 _ 2,7786 — ao 77,938 
Wisconsin. ..... -- — -- -- 24,852 24,852 
Wyoming....... 3,3858 — — — — 3,385 
TOLALB. 5:3: 1,294,241 72,705 69,952 54,908 488,246 1,980,052 


* Debt services on all obligations are from Gas Tax and Motor Vehicle Fees 


unless otherwise indicated. 


1 State highway share of special construction, for relief programs. 


en 


San Francisco Bay bridges not included. ; j 
Exact amount of reimbursement debt not known. This amount is county 


and road district debt serviced by motor fuel tax. 


= 


Amount not known. 
Includes toll road bonds also. 


NO 


to General Fund. 
8 Property 


Tolls for redemption of toll bridge bonds. , 
Debt revenue paid out of General Fund, but Highway User revenues go 


tax. 
9 (Colorado: General Property tax for $2,710,000. 


sidies and other governmental 
aids. Two hundred and seventy- 
nine thousand square miles of land 
were granted to various railroads 
by federal and state governments. 
This vast acreage approximates 
the present area of the original 13 
states and amounted to 9.2 per- 
cent of the total area of conti- 
nental United States. Nor can those 
contributions be evaluated on the 
basis of the price of public land 
contemporaneously sold during the 
years of their gift. An example is 
presented in the case of the 
Northern Pacific railroad which 
received an average of $4.12 per 
acre for lands in Minnesota, Ore- 
gon and the intermediate states. 
The cost of construction of the 
Northern Pacific, exclusive of 
equipment, was estimated by a 
government witness, at hearings 
held by a joint congressional com- 
mittee, as being $67,000,000, and 
this estimate was not controverted. 
To Dec. 31, 1927, the Northern 
Pacific had realized $146,000,000 
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TABLE III 
STATE HIGHWAY BONDS 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Issued Redeemed Interest Outstanding 

During During Payments on at End of 
Year Year Year Obligations Year 
1928 121,484 27,703 36,950 1,539,068 
1929 161,229 42,384 45,835 1,632,849 
1930 222,288 69,505 50,668 1,751,694 
1931 130,614 57,278 61,862 1,904,477 
1932 104,650 54,380 69,292 1,977,813 
1933 29,478 60,027 68,806 2,028,083 
1934 40,969 58,578 67,303 1,997,534 
1935 55,883 55,756 67,918 1,979,925 
1936 106,235 79,171 66,462 1,980,052 
1937 65,009 75,664 65,824 1,936,623 


gross, or $123,000,000 net from the 
sale of its lands. 

If the theory is accepted ihat 
these land grants. should be 
valued at prices contemporary 
with the grant, the least value 
that may be placed upon those 
state and federal contributions 
would be $261,000,000. Landgrant 
railroads have been required to 
transport troops and government 
property at reduced rates. These 
land grant reductions have pro- 
vided substantial savings to the 
government, but it is doubtful if 
the rates were as low as many 
voluntary excursion and com- 
petition-compelled rates. 

Far greater than land grant 
contributions were other govern- 
mental aids in the form of tax 
exemptions, loans, bond issues and 
outright contributions of cash. 
These aids to railroad develop- 
ment by federal, state, and local 
governments roughly approximate 
a billion dollars. 

Railroad Monopoly 

For three-quarters of a century, 
the railroads, as a group, had a 
virtual monopoly on transporta- 
tion. The discontinuance of high- 
way construction and the deca- 
dence of the canals left the field 
free from all other forms of com- 
petition. The fact that these years 
were replete with cutthroat and 
oft times ruthless battles for su- 
premacy within the railroad em- 
pire itself was no fault of the 
public or of the government. Ex- 
ploitations, rate wars, rebates and 


outright briberies were merely : 


part of the program. 

_ These latter conditions, remedied 
in a measure by the Interstate 
Commerce Act and its amend- 


5| motor vehicles in approximate 





ments, left their inde}; 
on the financial structure - — 
of the railroad corporations — 

The Rejuvenation of Highwa 
Transportation : 

Then came the automobile 
answer to man’s age-old lo vo 

for a rapid method of transpo 
ing himself. Once again, ang vil, 
in our lifetime, the : 


beds, has become the mos 

and widely used form of treet 
tation. In three decades, this ne, 
implement has grown in use ull 
now there are privately owned 


two out of every 
the country. 

This popular growth 
Saar corollary in 
popular demand for 
roads, and coupled with this ¢ 
mand was the expressed Willing. 
ness of the motorist to pay fo 
these improvements. Registration 
fees and gasoline taxes have been 
established by every state untij 
now these special taxes for high. 
way construction and mainte. 
nance, paid by the user himself 
exceed a billion and a half dol. 
lars annually. (See Table V). 

Highway Subsidy 

Confronted, as they are, with 
the most serious difficulties of 
their lifetime, the railroads must 
have a “whipping boy.” Many of 
their difficulties are inherited, but 
many of them are due to world. 
wide economic conditions. In every 
station and on every train, the 
traveler is confronted with signs, 
pamphlets and literature attribut- 
ing the railroad difficulties to 
“subsidized and unregulated com- 
petition.” 

Unless railroad spokesmen are 
successful in piling on great fic- 
titious highway costs to be borne 
by the motorist, they must know 
perfectly well that highway trans- 
portation has for the past dozen 
years more than paid its way. 

The “King’s Highway,” con- 
structed by the sovereign for the 
use of the people, had its com- 
munity purposes and_ national 
functions. In this country, the 
sovereignty is in the people 
hence, the “‘people’s highway.” The 
uses of these highways for national 
defense, the opening of new terri- 
tories and new industries, and the 
establishing of means of com- 
munity and intercommunity com- 
munication existed for centuries 
before the advent of the motor 
vehicle. The cost of the construc- 
tion and maintenance of thes 
roads prior to the general use of 
automobiles is not chargeable t 
the motorist. The added expense of 
improved and high type highways, 
the need for which has beet 
brought about by the popularity 
of the motor car, has been and is 
being met by the motorist. | 

The registration fees, gasoline 
taxes, and special carrier taxé 
collected from the highway users 
of the country and paid by them 
for highway construction and 
maintenance (1919-1937 inclusive) 
show the astonishing total of we 
319,113,000. Compare this wW! 
$8,700,000,000, the present-day 1 
vestment (less depreciation) ” 
highways. 

The trucks of this country = 
paid over $417,510,000 in spec 
taxes in 1937, and this did not = 
clude social security tax paymen® 
This figure is $89,000,000 highet 
than the total tax bill of all Clas 
I railroads. (See Table 1). Further 
more, the tax bill of those = 
railroads ($328,240,524) inclu 
levies for railroad retirement . 
social security unemployment | 
surance. These latter items tota 
$66,000,000 in 1936. : ; 

So much for “subsidized ©” 
petition.” 

State Highway Debts that 

Mr. Splawn has asserted 
state and local governmen ays 
heavily in debt for these highwé 
and that they are not aoe 
taxes from the vehicles oper 
on them in amounts suc e 
keep up the roads and at the § 
time, retire the bonds. 
contends that the larger - 
the sums used for highway ° 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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truction and maintenance is bor- 
owed money. Let’s analyze the 


cts. 
ot these 15 states that have no 
jirect state road obligations out- 
gnding, seven states have no 
tighway bonds of any kind; six 
tates have only state-assumed 
reimbursement obligations; 
me state, Washington, has only a 

ial construction issue (the 
tomotive share of a special re- 
jef construction program), and 
gentucky has toll bridge bonds 
wt no highway bonds. (See Table 

1) based on records of the 
gureau of Public Roads. Sixteen 
ther states have greatly reduced 
heir highway obligations in re- 
ent years. 

Of the 41 states having out- 
tanding road bonds, of whatever 
ype, 38 service them out of high- 
yay taxes or out of highway taxes 
lus toll bridge tolls. Thirty serv- 
ie the bonds out of highway taxes 
exclusively. The other eight have 
tll bridge bonds outstanding, 
which are serviced out of bridge 
lls (North Carolina, having dis- 
continued its tolls, now services 
the toll bridge bonds, along with 
its highway bonds, out of highway 
taxes). 

One state (Colorado) services 
tine-tenths of its outstanding 
highway bonds from highway 
taxes, and the remaining tenth out 
of property taxes. The remaining 
two states service their bonds out 
of property taxes. These are Idaho 
with $785,000 and Wyoming with 
8,385,000 in outstanding highway 
bonds. (Jan. 1, 1937 figures). 
_Not a single state has outstand- 
7 ow bonds that are in de- 


While bonding for highway 
construction purposes continues in 
anumber of states, the redemp- 
tion and retirement of these bonds 
more than offsets the new issues. 
In fact, the total outstanding state 
highway bonds reached its all- 
time high in 1933. That year, the 
unredeemed and accumulated out- 
sanding state bonds totaled $2,- 
028,000,000. This was reduced to 
$1,936,600,000 in 1937. 


Contrary to assertions that the 
state and local governments are 
dlunging into debt for highways, 
the figures of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads show that in 1937 more 
than $75,000,000 of state highway 
dbligations were retired, which 
sum exceeds the new bond issues 


of that year by more than $10,- | 


000,000. The same year, $65,824,- 
000 was paid out in interest on 
‘ate highway obligations, includ- 
ig debt service on state highway 
nds, notes, etc., and on county 
= noel obligations assumed by 
- States as reimbursements for 
deal roads added to the state sys- 
ic The vast bulk (99.5 percent) 
od €se carrying charges, interest 
: retirements, is borne directly 
¥ highway taxation. 


It should be noted also that in 
dition to these carrying charges, 
— highway taxes contributed 
te oo $12,000,000 in 1937 to 
rn ighway sinking funds. These 
ro for debt service, ac- 
btaeated out of highway taxes, 
€d $182,000,000 at the close of 
thes year. The interest earnings on 
$5700 waking funds in 1937 were 
Nos 000. The attached tables 
°s. II and III show the state 
and way bond issues, redemptions 
ns interest Payments for recent 
ars, 
County and Local Highway Debts 
mbt Bureau of Public Roads as- 
curat €s and publishes full and ac- 
a information with reference 
Netsene ee obligations and dis- 
; Ments of the several states. 
; 0 receives reports from the 
mea” Covering county and local 
bublisheq these figures. 
€ county and local statistics, 


Statistics, and, until 1931, 


| in the possession of the bureau, 
‘and from these it is possible to 
|develop fairly accurate approxi- 
|mations. The following figures, 
and those disclosed in Table IV. | 
are developed from a study of | 
these files. 


Outstanding county and local | 
road bonds reached their peak in| 


1929 when they totaled $1,501,-| * 


000,000. Since 1929, new issues 
have declined and have been more 
than offset each year by redemp- 
tions. Even in 1932, the low year 
of the depression, the new bond 
issues totaled $64,000,000, whereas 
the redemptions totaled $110,000,- 
000. The interest payments of that 
year were $79,800,000. The out- 
standing county and local road 
_— totaled $1,080,000,000 
in 1937. 


While the bureau’s records 
show that over 99 percent of the 
interest on and retirement of state 
highway bonds is met out of spe- 
cial highway taxes, the propor- 
tion is naturally much smaller 
with respect to county and local 
bonds. A large portion of these 
highways are purely local roads 
and land service roads, that are 
;not of general motor use, thereby 
vastly increasing the responsibility 
of local governments, adjacent 
property, residents and industries, 
in bearing the cost of their con- 
struction and maintenance. 

In 1937, in eight states nearly 
$12,000,000 of state imposts on 
highway users was expended di- 
rectly on the service of local high- 
way obligations. That same year, 
highway taxes contributed more 
than $222,613,000 for work on 
county and local roads, and in 17 
states (exclusive of the eight 
states above mentioned), the law 
provides that these latter funds 
may also be used for the service 
of local highway obligations, and 
the amounts so used have not been 
reported separately. It thus be- 
comes impossible to estimate with 
|any degree of accuracy, the por- 
‘tion of retirements and interest 
payments on county and _ local 
| bond issues that are borne by spe- 
| cial highway taxes. The records do 
|show, however, that highway im- 
‘posts contribute substantially to 
the carrying charges on local high- 
| way obligations in 25 states. 
{County and local governments in 
four states have no outstanding 
highway obligations, and the local 
|obligations are negligible in seven 
|other states. 
| There is a definite trend towards 





‘the gradual assumption of local 
|road bonds by states, especially 
|with reference to bonds on roads 
|of general motor use and as reim- 
bursements for local roads that 
may be added to the state system. 
There is even a more pronounced 
trend towards a pay-as-you-go 
program of local road construc- 
tion. 

Highway Obligations, State 

and Local 

Thus it will be seen that the 

total outstanding highway bonds | 








* ‘TABLE IV 
COUNTY AND LOCAL ROAD BONDS* 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Issued Redeemed Interest Outstanding 

j During During Payments on at End of 
Year Year Year Obligations Year 
1928 150,222 103,282 79,807 1,496,721 
1929 110,635 106,033 78,277 1,501,323 
1930 94,684 112,576 82,605 1,483,431 
1931 111,895 133,886 81,854 1,461,440 
1932 64,316 110,541 79,805 1,415,215 
1933 26,457 103,550 72,384 1,338,122 
1934 30,500 93,622 65,913 1,275,000 
1935 30,000 75,000 69,000 1,230,000 
1936 3( ,000 60,000 54,000 1,200,000 
1937 30,000 50,000 50,000 1,180,000 


Approximate 








tax revenues. The fact that all of 
these outstanding obligations have 
been steadily reduced over a pe- 
riod of years; that the interest 
charges and _ substantial retire- 
ments are met for the most part 
out of special highway taxes; that 
local as well as state governments 
are going more and more onto a 
pay-as-you-go basis, indisputably 
indicates a firm financial struc- 
ture. Surely it does not bear out 
the assertion that the credit of 
state and local governments is be- 
coming over-extended through 
highway construction and main- 
tenance. 

“Borrowing for Highways,” Ed- 
na Trull (Dunn & Bradstreet, Inc., 
1937) discusses this entire subject 
in great detail. It is observed in 
the study that the demand for im- 
proved highway safety conditions 
and an improvement in the facili- 
ties themselves give public support 
to a continuation of the highway 
construction program. In spite of 
a very real taxpayer’s reaction 
against the creation of any kind 
of debt at the present time, it is 
pointed out that “The low rates 
prevailing for state borrowing and 
the fact that highway debt service 
may be so readily charged against 
a seemingly inexhaustible source 
of revenue” tend to offset this re- 
action. 

Special highway taxes paid by 
the motorists in 1937 totaled $1,- 
500,775,000. (See Table V). This 
included the motorists’ share 
of gasoline taxes, motor ve- 
hicle registration fees, operators’ 
and chauffeurs’ permits, motor 
carrier special taxes and county 
special fees and taxes. It did not 
include municipal motor fees and 
taxes, personal property taxes or 
bridge tools. 

The total present outstanding 
obligations (1937) for all state 
and local roads ($3,116,000,000) 
could be amortized and fully re- 
tired, at an interest rate of 4 per- 
cent, in 30 years at an annual total 
cost of $116,187,000. This sum would 
be 11.1 percent or only one-ninth 
of the annual special highway 
taxes paid by the motorists. 

The interest rate of 4 percent is 
suggested after a study of the rates 
carried by the state and road bond 


issues in various parts of the coun- | 


try, despite the fact that if all of 
these obligations were refunded on 
the present market, the rate of 
interest would undoubtedly be ma- 
terially lower. 

Federal Aid and Federal Taxes 


A governmental monopoly exists | 


maintenance of post roads. The 
responsibility was accepted defi- 
nitely by the act of congress of 
July 11, 1916, entitled “An Act 
to provide that the United States 
shall aid the states in the con- 
struction of rural post roads and 
for other purposes,” and by sub- 
sequent amendments to that act. 

One of the first and foremost 
duties of a federal government is 
the military defense of the home- 
land. All of the great military fig- 
ures of history have recognized 
the necessity of adequate roads 
for national defense. The only not- 
able exception to this rule was 
Frederick the Great of Germany, 
but his present day successor is 
developing one of the greatest 
networks of military highways 
ever conceived. 

Defended as the United States is 
by the waters of the sea, this nat- 
ural isolation must be reinforced 
by an adequate roadnet, and next 
to its present geographical advan- 
tage, internationally, the best de- 
fense the country has today is its 
system of highways that has been 
and is being constructed under the 
supervision of our U. S. bureau of 
public roads with the advice and 
counsel of the war department. 
Here, certainly, is a federal re- 
sponsibility to contribute materi- 
ally, and to assist the motorist 
taxpayer, in the construction and 
maintenance of this integral part 
of the national defense system. 


The government has further re- 
sponsibilities in the matter of 
highway construction in that it is 
deeply interested in the advance- 
ment and development of com- 
merce, the people and the com- 
munities. Certainly the cost of con- 
struction and maintenance of high- 
ways established for use as post 
roads, for national defense, or for 
community use, is not properly 
chargeable in its entirety to the 
motorist. 

From 1917 to 1937 inclusive. 
federal aid contributions totaled 
approximately two and a quarter 
billion dollars to be matched by 
state contributions out of highway 
user taxes. During this same pe- 
riod, the federal government col- 
lected from the highway user, in 
the form of excise taxes on mo- 
tor fuel, vehicles, tires, etc., sums 
totaling $2,574,000,000, or more 
than a quarter of a billion dollars 
in excess of the federal aid con- 
tributions for highway purposes. 


Special Motor Vehicle Taxes 
Approximately one dollar out of 


for all state, county and local gov- | for the carrying of the mails. This | every seven of taxes collected for 
ernments totaled $3,116,000,000 in|presupposes a governmental re-jall purposes, federal, state, local 


1937 — equaling, by comparison, | 
only two years of motor vehicle | 


sponsibility to contribute materi- 
ally to the cost of construction and 


and municipal, came from imposts 
levied upon motor vehicles. From 


——___ EE 


BLE V 


TA 
SPECIAL MOTOR VEHICLE TAXES 


1929 - 1937 
State State State Motor Federal 
Registration Gasoline Carrier Excise County 

Year Fees ' Tax! | Taxes ! Taxes Taxes Total 
1929 347,843,543 431,636,454 1,967,000 ool Ti one 
1930 355,704,860 494,683,410 270037000 Whey re 
1931 344,297,058 eee ae 1,873,000 879,759,371 
1932 324,273,510 514,138,900 5,731,599 74,377,000* 1.703.000 920224009 
1934 307,260,000 566,642,000 9,494,000 233,441,000 1,966,000 1'231'561,000 

37 399,613,000 761,998,000 16,216,000 321,448,000 1°500.000 1 bee tT haan 
1 U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. 0UU, ,000,775, 
2 Automotive Share U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
* Six Months’ Period. aS 
| Note: This table does not include municipal fees and taxes, personal property taxes, or Nii, Ndi 


. filed by the various states, i mnnEnnEEEEEnEmmmmmmmemee ee 
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in United States 


motor vehicle fees and gasoline 
taxes alone, in 1937, the states col- 
lected 37 percent of all of their 
revenues. 

On a basis of valuation, the tax 
burden borne by the users of the 
highways is further emphasized 
when comparisons disclose that 
motor vehicles are taxed approxi- 
mately eight times more heavily 
than the rest of the property of 
the country. In 1929, motor ve- 
hicles were taxed 13 percent of 
their value, which rate has been 
more than doubled since that 
year. In 1936, the total motor ve- 
hicle taxes collected were $1,418,- 
633,000 on a valuation of $5,364,- 
302,993—a rate of taxation of 26.4 
percent. That same year, the total 
taxes collected from all sources in 
the United States (less motor ve- 
hicle taxes) were $8,652,000,000 
on the taxable national wealth 
(less valuation of motor vehicles) 
of $286,000,000,000 or an average 
rate of taxation of 3.03 percent. 

It is recognized, of course, that 
such a comparison sHould take 
into consideration the fact that the 
vast bulk of these motor taxes is 
paid for the.sole purpose of con- 
structing and maintaining ade- 
quate highways over which to use 
the vehicles. Furthermore, that 
such taxes, when reasonable, and 
when used for the specific pur- 
pose, are paid willingly by the 
average motorist. 

The special taxes levied for 
highway purposes are set forth in 
Table V, which discloses the 
growth and volume of these im- 
posts. Table I gives a comparison 
of all motor vehicle and railroad 
taxes. 

Diversion 

The majority of the states 
scrupulously refrained from the 
misapplication of special motor 
taxes until a dozen years ago. 
Since then the diversion of these 
special taxes to non-highway pur- 
poses has grown, reaching the pro- 
portions of a national scandal. With 
the depression, general state reve- 
nues diminished and many legis- 
latures found it expedient or con- 
venient to dig deeply into this 
pocket as a fruitful source of 
funds for all manner of expendi- 
tures totally unrelated to high- 
ways. 

The states of Kansas, Minnesota 
and Missouri were far-sighted 
enough to protect themselves 
against just such raids by the adop- 
tion of constitutional amendments, 
under the terms of which the in- 
tegrity of these dedicated funds 
has been preserved. Colorado fol- 
lowed in 1935, and more recently, 
California, Michigan and New 
Hampshire have adapted anti-di- 
version amendments. 

Congress has said, in the Hay- 
den-Cartwright Act: , 

“« * * * it is unfair and unjust 
to tax motor vehicle transporta- 
tion unless the proceeds of such 
taxation are applied to the con- 
struction, improvement or main- 
tenance of highways, * * * ” 

“Special taxes levied upon mo- 
tor vehicles using the highways 
should be devoted entirely to high- 
way purposes. There should be 
no diversion of such taxes in any 
degree to any other purpose.” 

This latter quotation is the lan- 
guage of Section 68 of the Recom- 
mendations of the Joint Committee 
of Railroads and Highway Users. 

Despite these and many other 
formal dedications, and contrary 
to the demands of the motorists, 
diversions by states have mounted 
annually until they now reach 
staggering figures. Records of the 
U. S. bureau of public roads, sup- 
plemented by official state reports 
and private investigations, disclose 
that these diversions have grown 
from $8,333,317 in 1927 to approx- 
imately $200,000,000 in 1937. 

TABLE VI 


Diversion of Highway Revenues 
by the States 
1927-1937 
1927 $ 8,333,317 
1928 11,981,560 
1929 14,024,157 
| 1930 19,485,534 
11931 24,275,310 
| 1932 82,832,171 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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1933 145,253,966 
1934 (revised) 144,748,617 
1935 167,253,484 
1936 195,729,000 
1937 198,156,000 


The unfairness of this method 
of taxation readily becomes ap- 
parent when one visualizes the 
yardstick upon which these con- 
tributions are assessed. The man 
living 10 miles from town will 
thus contribute 10 times as much 
to the general improvement 
through diverted gasoline taxes as 
the man who resides one mile 
from town. The measure of the 
farmer’s gas tax is the distance he 
lives from market; that of the 
salesman, business man or laborer 
is the distance he must travel by 
automobile in his daily occupa- 
tion. If that measured tax is to be 
used exclusively for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the road 
over which he travels, it is fair 
and equitable; but if it is to be 
diverted to other governmental 
purposes, it immediately becomes 
a case of special assessment 
against a special class. 

Attempts are made to justify 
this diversion of highway funds 
to education or unemployment re- 
lief on the ground that they are 
worthy causes. Larceny is never 
justified even though the act. be 
perpetrated on Sunday and the 
proceeds of the enterprise go to 
charity. Furthermore, those funds 
diverted last year, if used for the 
purposes for which they were 
assessed, would have _ provided 
employment for more than 300,000 
people throughout the entire year. 

The Railroad Problem 

Many nationally recognized au- 
thorities on transportation have 
given public utterance to their 
opinions as to the causes behind 
the present straightened financial 
circumstances of the _ railroads. 
Falling off of revenue tonnage, in- 
creased labor costs, higher prices 
for materials, and “unregulated 
competition” are all being thor- 
oughly discussed. 

The last item has been greatly 
over-emphasized for, as previously 
mentioned, every state in the 
union has a motor carrier law of 
sorts, and every state regulates 
transportation of freight by motor 
vehicle, except New Jersey. Under 
the Federal Motor Carrier Act, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulates both railroads and mo- 
tor carriers engaged in interstate 
transport, and if this federal reg- 
ulation is not adequate, the rail- 
roads have themselves to blame 
as they were very active in the 
writing of the bill and the secur- 
ing of its passage by congress. The 
ICC believes that the act provides 
regulations that actually exceed 
those now imposed on railroads. 

Everyone knows that the rails 
are confronted with very serious 
problems, but to attribute all of 
their troubles to competition is 
unfair, false and misleading. 

In response to many requests 
for authentic and impartial in- 
formation, the Cleveland Trust Co. 
published a diagram in “Business 
Bulletin” of Nov. 15, 1938, pre- 
pared under the direction of Leon- 
ard P. Ayres, noted economist. The 
diagram shows the proportion of 
total ton-miles of freight carried 
by each of the several transpor- 
tation agencies each year. It dis- 
closes that trucks carry only about 
5 percent of the nation’s inter- 
city freight and have not increased 
that proportion in the past six 
years. In 1925, trucks carried 2 
percent of the freight; pipe lines, 
5 percent; waterways, 17 percent, 
and railroads the remaining 76 
percent. Trucks gradually in- 
creased their tonnage from 1925 to 
1932 during which period the rail- 
roads’ proportion remained prac- 
tically constant. 4 

During those same years, pipe 
lines increased their tonnage, but 
waterways lost materially through 
the falling off of iron ore ship- 


| 
a 


ments via Great Lakes during the 
depression years. That loss has 
been more than made up subse- 
quently, and waterways carried 21 
percent of the total in 1937. 


The article points out that 
trucks have not increased their 
proportion of tonnage in the past 
six years. They carried 5 percent 
of all freight in 1932 and a little 
less than 5 percent in 1937. Their 
great gains were made in the early 
depression years. During the past 
six years, while the trucks’ pro- 
portion remained constant, the 
railroads’ proportion dropped from 
75 percent to 66 percent. 


The railroad committee has 
quoted from the report submitted 
by Chairman Splawn’s committee 
to the President in April, 1938, 
which shows that of all the rev- 
enue freight 64.6 percent is car- 
ried by the rails; 7.7 percent by 
intercity trucks; 3.0 percent by in- 
land waterways; 16.6 percent by 
Great Lakes; 8.0 percent by pipe 
lines, and 0.1 percent by electric 
railways. This estimate as to the 
percentage carried by intercity 
trucks is based on incomplete 
samples developed by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: National Income, 1929-35. 
These samples have necessarily 
been taken largely from among 
the larger, well-organized trucking 
companies, and the applying of 
these figures to all intercity trucks 
would naturally tend to increase 
the national average. This may 
explain, in part, the difference in 
percentages arrived at in the 
Splawn report and in the “Busi- 
ness Bulletin.” It is also believed 
that considerable of the truck ton- 
nage of the Splawn report includes 
an indeterminate amount that is 
non-competitive. 


Railway revenues as shown in 
the Splawn Report are taken from 
“Statistics of Railways,” 1936, ICC. 
These same accounts show that 
the total railway freight revenue 
was $3,507,000,000 for that year. 
The Splawn report finds that the 
motor carrier freight revenue for 
the same year was $742,000,000. 
As above indicated, it is believed 
that an indeterminate portion of 
this latter figure is non-competi- 
tive in view of the fact that inter- 
city trucks perform much local 
service in addition to serving most 
of the 48,000 communities in the 
United States that have no rail 
service at all and must depend 
entirely upon highways to trans- 
port their goods to and from the 
rails. 

The advent of the automobile 
has developed an entirely new 
source of revenue for the rail- 
roads. The movement of motor ve- 
hicles, parts, tires, gasoline, etc., 
amounted in 1936 to 3,595,000 car- 
loads, from which the railroads 
derived $450,732,000 in revenue. 
Despite the falling off of railroad 
freight revenues, the railroads’ 
earnings from automotive freight 
increased in 1937 to 4,156,000 car- 
loads, earning $473,431,000. 

If all of the automobiles and 
trucks in the United States were 
driven into the Atlantic Ocean 
and if all of the automobile man- 
ufacturing plants were permanent- 
ly closed, the railroads would lose 
all of that automotive freight rev- 
enue; and inasmuch as that equals 
two-thirds of the total amount of 
motor carrier freight revenue, the 
railroads would gain little as a 
result even though all competitive 
highway transport was restored to 
the rails. 

While highway transportation 
has become an active competitor 
of the railroads it has also become 
one of the largest contributors to 
railroad receipts. Furthermore, it 
has developed into a valuable ad- 
junct to rail transport in that it 
provides a means for bringing 
freight to the railroads’ loading 
dock. The presence of a readily 
available agency for pickup and 
delivery service has increased the 


SUMMARY 


The seriousness of the present railroad problem 


is recognized by 


in their 
highway users. But the railroads should not expect to rega ‘ 
health through sacrificial blood transfusions from highway transpor 


tation. 


Attributing most of their troubles to 


“unregulated and subsidized 


competition,” the railroads would invent new and additional restric- 


tions or tax burdens, especially for highway transportation, their | 
avowed objective being to secure an “equalization 


costs. 
The Federal Motor Carrier Act 


of transportation 


(and existing state laws) already 


provides a system of highway “regulation which is, if anything, more 
comprehensive than that which has been provided for the railroads 


(ICC 52nd Annual Report). 


In view of the existing extent of regulations on for-hire motor ~ 
riers, any additional legislation to “equalize” costs must perforce fa 


on the private automobile and the privately operated truck. Except for | 


requiring full compliance with reasonable safety rules, the denial S 
the roads to privately operated vehicles would be an unthinkable back- 


ward step. 


The official record of highway user tax payments and highway ex- 
penditures refutes the cry of “subsidized competition” that is con- 
tinually being made by the railroads, themselves the most consum- 
mately subsidized industry in the land. 

The highway users pay their way. Special motor taxes in 1936 (last 
complete figures) totaled $1,377,148,000—some $6,000,000 more than 
the total expenditure ($1,371,234,000) for all state and county high- 


ways, including arterial streets. 


In 1937, motor vehicles paid taxes amounting to $1,588,711,000, 
trucks alone contributing $417,510,000 (more than a million dollars a 
day), whereas Class I railroads paid only $328,240,000, a part of which 
was social security and railroad retirement taxes not included in the 


motor vehicle totals. 


The program outlined by the Railroad Committee Report to the 
President is merely the latest step in a campaign to “save the rail- 
roads” that has become a carefully planned assault upon highway 
transportation. The demands of the railroad managements, supported 
by railroad labor, have given no consideration to the needs of the 
shipping public. Nor have they given consideration to the 6,000,000 per- 
sons employed in highway transportation and the automotive industry. 

Motor trucks and buses give employment to more than 3,280,000 
persons. Of these, more than 1,040,000 are employed on “for-hire ve- 


hicles.” 


Construction and maintenance of federal and state highways provide 
full-time employment fer 715,000. County and local roads employment 


figures are not available. 


Compare these with 913,000 employed by railroads. Certainly those 
employed on highways and in highway transportation are entitled to 


equal consideration. 


Not a single state is in default on its outstanding highway bond 


issues. 


State and local highway bond issues have been steadily reduced dur- 
ing the past six and 10 years, respectively. 

The number of states, counties and local subdivisions that are on a 
Pay-as-you-go basis of highway financing is rapidly increasing. 

The assumption by states of local highway obligations and the in- 
creasing use of highway taxes on county and local roads tend to re- 
lieve property, and other sources of tax, of the burden and responsi- 
bility of road improvement that was growing even before the advent 


of the auto. 


“Truck competition is only a minor factor in the railroad problem.” 
(The Cleveland Trust Company Business Bulletin). They carry only 
about 5 percent of the nation’s intercity competitive freight and have 
not increased that proportion in the past six years. 

In 1937 the railroads received $473,000,000 in revenue from the 
transporting of automotive freight, a figure which offsets more than 
two-thirds of the entire gross receipts of intercity trucks according to 


the railroads’ own figures. 


The railroads complain that, in addition to paying taxes, they must 
maintain their own roadways. In these they have full property rights. 
The motorist has no property right in the highways and none of the 
privileges that go with property rights. If the roadbeds and rights of 
way were governmentally owned and the railroads subjected to taxes 
comparable to those imposed upon highway users, whether they be 
upon mileage, tonnage, capacity, or valuation basis, per vehicle, the 
railroads’ total tax bill would many times exceed their present ex- 
penditures for maintenance, taxes and interest on their roads. 

There can be no solution of the transportation problem unless the 
foregoing facts are given full consideration. Any governmental pro- 
gram that has for its purpose the artificial handicapping of one in- 
dustry for the benefit of another is doomed to ultimate failure. 

As outlined in the Declaration of the Joint Committee of Railroads 
and Highway Users, “no legislation should be enacted which has for it 
vurpose the stifling of any legitimate form of transportation.” And, in 
the words of the President’s railroad committee, any national Policy 
must be so administered as to preserve the inherent advantages of each 


of the existing modes of transportation. 


value of railroad service to all 
its patrons. As a _ supplemental 
agency, trucks carry many times 
as much goods to and from the 
railroads than they transport in 
competition. 

Railroad Abandonments 

Following the war between the 
states, the vast inland empire of 
our country was the scene of 
much progress. Men released from 
army discipline returned to their 
walks of life to find themselves 
out of tune with the established 
and prosaic monotony of daily 
existence. 

Great railroad expansion pro- 
vided an outlet for these sleepless 
young men. Bands of steel were 
stretched across the entire conti- 
nent. Grading crews for new rail- 
roads followed closely upon the 
heels of the frontiermen and pio- 
neering settlers. Many communi- 
ties throughout the entire nation 
sprang up on these newly con- 
structed rail lines. 





Taking full advantage of this 
pioneering spirit of the people 
that continued in its ascendency 
for at least two generations, prac- 
tically every railroad company had 
its own immigration department 
and its own town site agency. To 
the credit of these empire build- 
ers, many of these dreams came 
true. Unfortunately, this was not 
always the case. Too many branch 
lines failed to develop revenue 
traffic in volume sufficient to meet 
promotion and operating costs. 
Other lines, profitable in their 
earlier years, lost much of their 
traffic as the result of changed 
conditions, exhausted natural re- 
sources and through competition. 

Unquestionably, there is an 
oversupply of transportation to- 
day in many territories. Nor is this 
duplication of facilities confined 
entirely to the growth of other 
agencies, such as highways, water- 
ways and aviation. Thousands of 


miles of railroads have been bui 
paralleling existing lines, thys - 
‘viding the business to the - 
| advantage of both. » 

Prior to the advent 06 : 
lroads and improved higord 
| transportation, the Interstate Com } 
merce Commission granted certif. 
cates authorizing abandonment, 
| with extreme reluctance in those 
cases where alternative transpor. 
‘tation was not available to the 
| communities to be affected. The 
situation has now changed ma. 
terially. Towns that were entirely 
| dependent upon the railroad for 
contact with the outside worl 
need no longer rely on this single 
form of transportat‘on for thei; 
| continued existence. All-weathe; 
|roads have brought them within 
a few hours of metropolitan mar. 
kets and large railroad centers 
The railroads themselves can noy 
go before the commission and, jn 
addition to proving the unprofit. 
able operations of their branch 
lines, can support their petitions 
for authority to abandon with 
showings of other adequate trans. 
portation and communication sys. 
tems that will not leave the com- 
munities stranded. 

Records of the commission, for 
the past 20 years, show a granting 
of 1,350 individual applications to 
discontinue service on some 22,000 
miles of ra‘l lines. During the year 
ended Oct. 31, 1938, it apvroved 
118 such applications involving 1.- 
919 miles, nearly double the year- 
ly average for the two decades. 
On that date, there were pending 
60 applications to close 1,277 addi- 
tional miles. 

Motor Vehicle Value 

“One thing is certain. Automo- 
tive transportation is an advance 
in the march of progress. It 
here to stay. We cannot invent re- 
strictions for the benefit of rail- 
roads. We can only apply such 
regulation and assess such taxe: 
as would be necessary if there 
were no railroads and let the ef- 
fect be what it may.” 

(Report of the National Trans- 
portation Committee, composed of 
Calvin Coolidge, Bernard M. Bar- 
uch, former Gov. Alfred E. Smith, 
Alexander Legge and Clark 
Howell.) 

Highway transportation has be- 
come an integral part of the na- 
tion’s social and economic life in 
comparatively recent years. For 
that reason, full perception and 
appraisal of its value can be made 
only with difficulty. Swift and 
flexible transportation by_high- 
way has changed the retail pur- 
chasing and delivery system. It 
has likewise revamped recrea- 
tional and educational ideas. Every 
day the motor bus carries hun- 
dreds of thousands of children to 
and from their classes in modern 
well equipped centralized schools. 
The truck has opened up wider 
markets for the produce of farms, 
and the farmer can now marke 
his fruits, vegetables, milk ~ 
livestock with a minimum loss ° 
time and without the spoilage. 

In an interview with Samu 
Crowther jr., printed in the Elks 
Magazine, Alfred P. Sloan, chair- 
man of General Motors CorP- 
sounds the following ee 

“There is no danger that, aie 
cause of high taxes, the automo oe 
will drop out of the life of = 
country. The danger is that “4 
will make automobiles too © 








pensive for a majority of _ 
present users. This would mich 


catastrophe, the effects of W 
it is 0 impossible to estima 
and it would be no less a ee 
phe because it would come slo 
We would not, until it ae 
over, realize why general seo oor 
did not pick up or why stan : 
of living continued to ay 
why the stores and towns Tt 
ing on customers coming !n off 
automobiles continued to i 
“If this country aren 
limits the use of the passer 
automobile to those in the ae 
income classes and ogy rs 
to the large concer il 
ganized carriers, the ear en 
have to be turned back. An oat 
ing the clock back is more ©, 
tating than the greatest wal 
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We [ [! 

3 ... what are you going to 
about it? 


; You have read the foregoing presentation of the 
case of Highway Transportation. Being an intelli- 


gent person, with a logical mind, you will feel 
; like registering your sentiments with the elected 
representatives who make the laws we all must 
respect. So— 

(1) Turn the page 

(2) Take your shears 


(3) Clip out the eight forms 
i (4) Fill them in, sign and 
(5) Mail them at once. 


The ultimate success of this effort will depend 
upon widespread distribution of this publication, 
7 tdi dl and action on the part of all interested parties 
section you will find reached. “Action” means making such a serious 


“instructions for ob- 


taining additional impression on our law makers that they will 
it copies. 


, realize the full weight of expressed public opinion! 


: There is no time to lose, because opponents are 
: working night and day right now to hurry adverse 
: laws through national and state legislatures. 











LET PUBLIC OFFICI 





“United 


we stand--- 





AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 


ALS KNOW YOUR SENTIMENTS 


If you agree with the sentiments in this issue, let’s shower the law-makers, both 
national and state, with demands for fair unbiased consideration of the rights of 
Highway Users! The coupons, when signed and mailed will serve this purpose admir- 
ably or if preferred, the wording can be copied and sent in telegraph form at not too 
great expense. These coupons will bring home to legislators and 
public officials the voters’ sentiments. 


---divided 


we falll’’ 


Highway Users Defense Edition 
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Respectfully, 
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